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a 
And daily, as we downward glide 
Life’s ebbing styeam, on either side 
~ Shows at each turn some mouldering hope or joy, 
The man seems following still 
The funeral of the boy. 


KEBLE, First Sunday after Trinity. 
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INTRODUCTION 


HE Reminiscences of Canon §. Cooper Scott cover 

the period from 1838, the year of his birth, to 1875, 
the year in which he became Vicar of St. John’s, 
Chester. They were written by him purely for the 
sake of their interest to himself and to his children, 
and without any thought of publication. He was in 
the habit of reading extracts from them aloud in 
family gatherings at which I was present as a guest, 
and their striking merits made me urge upon him 
their claim to a wider audience. It was impossible not 
to find in them a vivid descriptive power, a keen and 
whimsical eye for the odd and picturesque, and a deep 
feeling for old-world ways and conditions. They 
suggested to at least one hearer the all-embracing 
curiosity and artless art of Herodotus himself, an im- 
pression which their author modestly attributed to the 
fact that they were written entirely without premedita- 
tion. Ultimately Canon Scott acceded to the idea of 
publication, and I was entrusted with the charge of his 
MS. The present book is the result; it cannot now, 
unhappily, be more than a tribute to its lamented 
author’s memory, for he passed away upon August 12th 
of this year. 

F. BROOKS. 


CLIFTON, BRISTOL, 
 Sept., 1923. 
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Dedication 


IF EVER THESE MEMORIES ARE PUBLISHED IT 
WILL BE OWING TO THE REPEATED AND 
ENCOURAGING INVITATION TO PUBLISH 
THEM GIVEN BY 


FRANCIS anp BEATRICE BROOKS, 


TO WHOM THE BOOK IS DEDICATED BY ITS 
DIFFIDENT AUTHOR 


AUTHOR’S PREFACE 


NEVER kept a Diary, or made notes of any kind. 

These records were written from memory during the 
years 1895-96, partly to amuse my children with an 
account of things as they were “ when I was a boy,” and 
partly to divert my own mind at a time when the work in 
which I was engaged was specially discouraging. 

Dr. Johnson says something to the effect that “if any 
ordinary person will write down what he knows, and has 
personally experienced, it will prove to be of interest.” 
In the hope that this may be so I venture this. 

I am deeply indebted to Professor Brooks, of Bristol 
University, for the trouble he has taken to read and 
correct my scrappy MS., and for the often repeated 
encouragement he has given me. 
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PART I 


THINGS THAT WERE 


CHAPTER I 


HvuLt IN THE ’ForRTIES 


HAVE every reason to believe, from the information 

I have received, that I was born on March 12th, 1838, 
at a house in Prospect Street, in the city of Kingston-upon- 
Hull. 

My arrival was awaited by a little white-haired boy, 
who had preceded me by about eighteen months, and who 
lost little time in taking an active interest in my educa- 
tion. As he and I continued for nearly seventy years to 
be constant companions and warm friends, he will 
naturally, as my elder brother, be often mentioned, and 
especially in the earlier parts of these records. 

My father, who was vicar of St. Mary’s, Lowgate, Hull, 
soon removed from the house in Prospect Street, which was 
occupied after him by his mother and three maiden sisters, 
who took pupils there until my grandmother’s death in 
1847 ; to this house, in which we were born, we children 
were frequent visitors. On leaving Prospect Street my 
father took a house on the dockside, near the Monument 
Bridge in the Old Town, and it was here that my recollec- 
tions begin. 

At that time the only docks in Hull were the three 
which followed the course of the moat, which, when Hull 
was a fortified town, went from the River Hull round to 
the Humber and made what was known as the Old Town 
an island. These were the “ Old,” the “ Junction,” and 
the ‘‘ Humber ’”’ Docks. After Queen Victoria and Prince 
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Albert visited Hull in 1854 these docks were called the 
“‘ Queen’s ”’ and the ‘ Prince’s.” 

The houses which looked upon these docks were called 
“the Dock Walls.” Our house was opposite the Old 
Dock, near the end of Whitefriargate, and our nursery 
window looked out upon it. In the recess of the window 
was an erection arranged with two steps, like the gallery 
of an infant school ; the steps opened and our toys used 
to be bundled into the cavity, which was called the toy box. 
We could mount up on these steps and watch the ships 
pass through the bridge, and the men working as the ships 
were unloaded. We used to spend a great part of the day 
in the nursery window, for the interest of the scene never 
failed ; the sun shone brightly on the water; there was 
but little smoke, for the vessels were nearly all sailing 
ships, and many of the factories used wind power. 

The windmills were of a large and imposing kind, and 
their sails always whirling round gave great life to the 
town. Sometimes the sails would be carried away, and 
gradually steam took the place of wind, and only the round, 
tower-like stumps of the mills remained : the windmill in 
its glory is quite a thing of the past. There was a gallery 
round the middle of the mill opposite us, and the men used 
to come out on it to attend to the sails. I used to envy 
them the walk round at such an airy height. The ships 
brought cargoes of all kinds, largely from the Baltic and 
North Sea ports ; the trade with Russia was chiefly in the 
hands of the Hull merchants, and the fruit trade also was 
one of great importance. The arrival of orange schooners 
was quite a feature. The fruit was carried in fast-sailing 
clipper schooners, which were beautiful vessels, and the 
fragrant smell of the oranges was very refreshing. The 
orange porter was a fine figure of a man, dressed in white 
cotton stockings and shorts. He wore a hard, flat-topped 
hat, round which ran a band ; to this was joined a hassock- 
like cushion, which, resting on his shoulders, enabled him 
to support a heavy orange box; with this on his head he ran 
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up a plank, or rather a succession of planks, to the higher 
stories of the warehouses; the planks bent under his 
weight as he ran, and it needed a great amount of skill and 
practice to enable him to perform what was really an 
acrobatic feat. When the whalers arrived, they brought 
a savour of a very different kind to our notice ; blubber, 
when not quite fresh, has a loud smell which could be 
heard several streets away. 

The favourite ship with us was the grain ship; we 
watched the process of unloading for hours together. 
Lighters were brought alongside, hatches opened, and a 
kind of a long ladder was rigged up with spars across the 
shrouds. Upon this four or five men could stand abreast ; 
each held a rope which was joined to one that ran over a 
pulley ; a basket was lowered into the hold and was filled 
with grain by men who used great wooden shovels ; with 
these they poured the grain first into a measure, one 
sweeping the top with a roller to remove the surplus, and 
then into the basket, which held a certain number of these 
measures. Meantime, the men in charge of the ropes had 
mounted the ladder across the shrouds ; they gave three 
hauls up, accompanied by a song peculiar to men occupied 
in such work, indicating its arduous nature, and their 
willingness, nevertheless, to perform it, after which they 
jumped backward on to the deck of the vessel, and the 
basket of grain appeared at the top of the hatchways, 
where it was seized and emptied into a canvas spout, which 
carried it down into the lighter moored alongside the vessel. 
Meantime, a fresh basket was being filled up, and so the 
work went on. In the evening, when all was quiet, my 
father would sometimes take us on board and have a talk 
with the captain or mate, who would show us the cabins, 
give us some ship’s biscuit, and perhaps produce curiosities 
from other lands. The sailors frequently brought birds 
and animals home with them. I remember seeing baby 
bears confined in make-shift cages, very playful and enter- 
taining. A full-grown bear would sometimes be brought, 
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to be turned, we were told, into “ bear’s grease,” used in 
those times to plaster our hair on Sundays into a submis- 
sion becoming the day. We were warned on no account 
to go on board ships without a guardian, for sometimes 
very fierce dogs were left in charge. 

The first event I can remember was the marriage of 
Queen Victoria to Prince Albert, known afterwards as the 
Prince Consort. This took place on February 10th, 
1840, so that I was not quite two years old. My friends 
have sometimes attempted to show that I must be mis- 
taken, and that I have imagined this, but whence comes 
the impression on my mind that I do remember the event ? 
No one is likely to have persuaded me into the belief, and 
told me I must have remembered it ; indeed, the tendency 
would be all the other way. What I remember is this. 
Looking out of our nursery window, we saw the ships 
dressed with flags'from end to end; we saw the various 
trade processions pass with bands playing and with banners 
on two poles, stayed up against the wind with ropes and 
tassels; the Foresters with green scarves and bows; 
Shepherdesses with crooks and ribbons. The maids ran 
out to see the fun, and my brother John and I seized on 
two sticks, to which we tied a woollen scarf, and paraded 
round the nursery with our banner. 

Next door to our house was a derelict warehouse or 
factory of some kind. My father, who was of a restless 
nature, gained access to this by some disused door or 
opening from our side, and used to wander through its 
deserted rooms, which were full of old packing-cases and 
rubbish. It was a place of horror for children, ghost-like, 
full of echoes and grim possibilities ; imagination made 
dream-begetting stories out of these dismal regions. On 
the ground floor a sloping way led down into a pool of 
water. This was a terrible spot, and when brought to the 
edge of it I recoiled in terror. A low four-wheeled truck 
stood on the floor. My father one day led it to the edge of 
this sloping floor and allowed it to run down into the 
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water ; the dismal splash which followed, and the final 
disappearance of the truck, are clearly in my mind even 
now. There was some fascination about the place. My 
brother John rather liked it. I hated and feared it, but 
had never the courage to protest against what I supposed 
was a part of our necessary training. 

The next great event which I remember was the open- 
ing of the Hull and Selby railway. This was, of course, a 
very important event in the history of the town, and we 
were taken as children to see the first train run out of Hull. 
The date was July 2nd, 1840. The station then was on 
the Humber-side, just beyond what is now the railway 
dock. It was little more than a shed, with wooden plat- 
forms. We were taken to the top windows of one of the 
houses in Belle Vue Terrace, a row with gardens in front 
looking on to the Humber, not far from St. James’ Church, 
now covered with railway sidings. Every available space 
was crowded with people ; it was a lovely summer day ; 
the river sparkled in the sunshine ; flags and decorations 
were on every side. Presently the train appeared amid 
intense excitement and applause. It ran rather slowly, 
and the engine was decked with flags and garlands ; it had 
a great copper hump on its back which glittered in the sun, 
and was not unlike such engines as are shown in museums 
nowadays. By the side of the station was a piece of raised 
ground made of the earth thrown up by the excavation of 
the Humber Dock and called Dock Green. It was a 
favourite playground for the children, and a great kite- 
flying place. Hull Fair was held on it more than once. It 
overlooked the station, and from it, at a safe distance, we 
could see the trains run out and in. There we were taken 
from time to time, and no place was more sought after. 

In the evenings the railway company ran trains a few 
miles out of Hull and back again just to show people what 
it was like and accustom them to the new-fangled way of 
travelling, which was by old people, and some younger 
also, viewed with the greatest suspicion and distaste ; 
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there were many people then who would never enter a 
train, and who died boasting they had never done so. The 
carriages on such occasions were mere cattle trucks, with 
planks across them for seats ; and I remember seeing the 
lads and men, as the train drew up, jumping over the sides 
and scrambling for places until the trucks were packed 
with passengers. We were never tired of watching them 
from the Dock Green. 

While we lived at the dockside house a young member 
of the banking firm of Messrs. Smith, Payne and Smith 
was entrusted to my father’s care and came to live with 
us; he was learning, meantime, the art of money-making 
at the branch bank of the firm in Whitefriargate. He 
seemed a man to us, but he was really quite a youth. His 
room abounded in things strange to us, and we were 
strictly forbidden to go into it; but he was very kind to 
us, and took us in sometimes and gave us many presents. 
Mr. Frederic Smith became quite a tradition in the family. 
He was soon moved to the bank at Nottingham and lived 
at Bramcote. He continued to be a great friend of my 
father’s and was godfather to one of my younger brothers. 
Mr. Abel Smith, the head of the banking firm, was the 
patron of my father’s living in Hull. There is a story that 
when Mr. Frederic Smith first came to live with us, he 
asked the maid whether it was customary for the family 
to dress for dinner, and the reply was, “I dunno; some- 
times they washes their hands.” I have a Bible now which 
he presented to me early in the ’forties. 

It must have been soon after the opening of the railway 
that I made my first journey by it. This was to York, 
where Uncle Thomas, my father’s only brother, was 
curate at St. Saviour’s Church. I find that he left York 
in 1841, so I must have been about three years old. The 
journey took a long time ; we changed trains and had to 
wait at a station, where, with the help of my father’s hand, 
I walked on a low wall round a place in which engines were 
turned. 
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The early models of railway carriages were peculiar. 
They were called coaches, and the first-class carriages were 
shaped like the bodies of three stage coaches set upon a 
platform with wheels; the second-class were more box- 
like, and very rudely furnished inside ; while the descent 
from second to third class was one hardly to be believed ; 
the value of the third-class passenger as a dividend-paying 
person had not dawned upon the minds of railway pro- 
prietors. He was a person to be discouraged, tortured ; 
indeed, every obstacle must be placed in the way of his 
travelling third class. It was not till far later days that 
Archbishop Temple, when asked how it was that he 
travelled third class, replied: ‘“‘ Because there is not a 
fourth.” The carriage appointed then for the use of a 
third-class passenger was a long square box, with sides 
breast-high and above that entirely open to the sky, so 
that he was soaked in wet weather, either directly from 
the clouds or indirectly from the umbrellas of his fellow- 
travellers, while in hot weather he was baked by the sun, 
which blistered the seats of the carriages, was covered with 
blacks and smuts from the engine, and now and then had 
to stamp out a spark which sometimes burned a hole in 
the traveller’s clothes before it reached the floor. There 
was one door in the middle of the side of this conveyance ; 
a seat of the knife board order ran down the centre, 
while other seats were at the sides and ends. A further 
discouragement shown to the third-classer was that he 
could only travel in this hideous discomfort by starting 
at about 6 a.m., and that by a train which stopped at 
every station. As late as 1852 I set off with my brother on 
a journey to Cheltenham in one of these affairs. We did 
not reach Derby until about 3 o’clock, and there we 
stayed the night with friends, the third-class train going 
no further that day. 

On the occasion of such a journey as this we used to be 
early at the station, make a rush for the train as soon 
as it backed to the platform, secure if possible the middle 
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of the seat at the back end of the third-class carriage nearest 
the engine, which was partially sheltered by the higher 
carriage in front, for these open carriages were mercifully 
placed between the higher ones ; then, with an umbrella 
over us to protect us from the wind or rain, a rug to cover 
our legs and feet, and a novel between us, we were fixed 
as far as human foresight could go for the day; one of 
us held the umbrella, and the other turned over the leaves 
of the book, and woe be to the slower reader (which was 
I) at the exciting parts of Dickens or Marryat. The car- 
riages were not so well coupled as now, and the motion 
from side to side of the truck was not pleasant, while the 
sight of the higher carriage running behind emphasised 
the motion of the tub in which we were riding, and had a 
sea-sick effect about it. 

Second-class carriages had no cushions or padding of 
any kind, no luggage racks, no blinds, and, in later times, 
it was quite a piece of good luck to find one with 
a cold slippery covering of American cloth. They were 
unwarmed, and rugs, such as were used on the stage 
coaches, were needed. To carry out the stage coach idea, 
the guards in charge of the train wore red coats and sat 
on a seat on the top of the end carriage. From this seat, 
by turning a handle, they were able to put on a brake. 
This was soon changed when the speed of the trains was 
increased, and there were tales told of guards whose heads 
had been broken as the train passed under the bridges. 

A low railing surrounded the carriage top, and on the 
top the luggage was piled, covered with tarpaulins and 
strapped down to the rail; sometimes the strap, when it got 
loose, would flap about and dash against the window in a 
very alarming way. Boards, with hooks to catch on to 
the railing, were provided at the stations, and the luggage 
was slid down the incline, and when a heavily-laden train 
came in it was very entertaining to watch this proceeding. 
The Hull and Selby line was laid at the first on blocks of 
stone instead of wooden sleepers, but the jar of the trains 
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on these unyielding stones was so great that they were 
very soon replaced with the more elastic wooden sleeper. 
I remember seeing these discarded stones all along by the 
side of the line and being told the story. The station 
was a poor brick and wooden structure, narrow and dark ; 
strong timber buffers were fixed at the end, and to get from 
-the up to the down platform we had to cross some planks 
behind these. I used to be frightened lest a train should 
run in against us while crossing. 

My brother and I went by this new railway to Hessle, 
where my mother’s father, Samuel Cooper, lived at a 
house he had built near the crossing of the Swanland and 
Ferriby roads. It was called “‘ Tranby Lodge,” and stood 
in what seemed to us a spacious park; there was a fine 
view from it of the Humber. The trees, the fields, the 
sheep feeding, the river gleaming in the sunshine, made 
a scene which filled me with a pleasure which I can recall 
to this day. I could not, of course, express my feelings, for 
I was but three years old, but they were there, and I knew 
it and know it now. There were several aunts at Tranby 
Lodge, who received us with rapture. Aunt Mary Ann, 
the eldest, was tall and, to us children, very impressive ; 
she felt, more deeply than the others, the responsibilities 
of the household, was possessed of a splendid sense of 
duty, and, if she seldom spared others, she never spared 
herself. Aunt Fanny, the youngest, was a fascinating 
woman, bright, beautiful, witty, and most attractive to 
children. Shortly after this time she married Charles 
Perry, who became the first Bishop of Melbourne. Her 
letters from Australia, especially those written at the time 
when gold was discovered, were a source of instruction 
and delight to the whole family, and some of them were 
privately printed. Aunt Elizabeth was an artist, with a 
great love of nature and simplicity, and a certain uncon- 
ventionality of character and expression, which was as 
marked and pleasing at the age of eighty-four (when she 
died) as when we first knew her. We understood when 
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we grew up why we loved and valued her company ; we 
loved and valued it just as much when children, but did 
not know why. Aunt Dorothy was a student, a very 
quiet, gentle, self-denying woman, a bit of a philosopher, 
I should think. Her presence was felt rather than noticed, 
and there was that precious reserve about her which gave 
rise to infinite possibilities for the imagination. Hers 
was a mind and character which could not soon have been 
“ travelled over,” to use a phrase of Dr. Johnson’s ; there 
was always a something left. She accompanied Bishop 
and Mrs. Perry to Australia and proved a great comfort 
to them in their work. On her return she lived with us 
for a time and taught some of my younger brothers and 
sisters. She was a good German scholar, and translated 
and published some German stories and fables. 

My uncles, on the Cooper side, were all away following 
their various callings. John was a Fellow of Trinity College, 
Cambridge, afterwards a tutor, a friend of Sedgwick and 
Whewell, Romilly, and others. He became afterwards 
vicar of Kendal, a college living, Archdeacon of Westmor- 
land, and canon of Carlisle. He never married. 

Henry was a doctor in Hull, where he reached a position 
of considerable influence and importance, both profes- 
sionally and in municipal matters ; he was Mayor of Hull 
when Queen Victoria visited the city in 1854, and was 
knighted on the occasion. He was a man of very dis- 
tinguished appearance and had all the courtly manners 
of the old school. 

Samuel attended to his father’s ropemaking business in 
Lime Street, and lived in the old-world ivy-covered house 
which adjoined the ropewalk until the business ceased to be 
profitable, when he became manager of Messrs. Smith’s 
bank in Nottingham. 

Edward was a barrister, a very quiet, reserved man, 
who, had his life been spared, would certainly have 
attained distinction. 

My grandfather, Samuel Cooper, whose name I bear, I 
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remember well. He was a man of great character and 
intellect ; a short, broad figure, with a massive head and 
very resolute mouth and chin, which proclaimed him a 
man of power. I think I can remember him in a blue coat, 
buff waistcoat, and knee breeches, with a many-folded 
white neckcloth. He was by occupation a merchant, ship- 
owner, and ropemaker ; by choice an astronomer and man 
of science ; by religion a Nonconformist, though he regu- 
larly attended church when I knew him. My grand- 
mother was a Priestley, from Nottingham, I think. She 
died before I was born. 

This grandfather owned at one time a fleet of whaling 
ships, the whale fishery having formerly been a great indus- 
try in Hull. I can well remember the ships laid up for the 
winter in a corner of the Old Dock, with their clumsy build, 
the bows strengthened with great baulks of timber, the 
whale boats stowed upside down on a kind of stage over the 
deck. The sailing of the whalers was a great event, but 
their return much more so; alas, sometimes they never 
did return. One of his ships was famous; she was called 
the Swan, and was known by her green masts. At the 
Liverpool Ship Exhibition of about 1884, amongst many 
models I saw a small, somewhat clumsy one of a sailing 
ship with three green masts ; it was labelled, “The Swan 
Whaler, of Hull.”’ Here is a story of her adventures 
as related by a seaman named Richardson to one of the 
family. I have unfortunately no record of the year, but 
the story was a tradition. 

“The Swan had been away for two years and had long 
been given up for lost, as these boats could not carry pro- 
visions for a long voyage. One Sunday morning two men 
on Hornsea Beach at 6 a.m. saw a ship in full sail making 
for the Humber. They took a careful survey of her with a 
glass, and both cried, ‘ It’s the Swan.’ They took a coach- 
and-four into Hull, and drove to the owner, William 
Cooper, who lived in Charlotte Street, as he was setting 
out for church. ‘ The Swan,’ they said, ‘ will pass Nelson 
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Street ’ (the street looking on to the Humber) ‘at 12 to- 
morrow.’ ‘ Nonsense!’ he replied, ‘ the Swan is gone with 
all her crew.’ ‘ Wesaw her just now as deep in the water 
as a duck swims ; she will pass the pier to-morrow.’ The 
people flocked out of the churches and chapels to hear the 
news, and some slept all night on the pier to secure a place 
to see the good ship come in. The next day the Swan 
sailed in at noon, the captain in the crow’s nest, the 
Trinity House boys manning the yards, and whalebone 
hanging from every available place.” 

When I was a boy, on my way home from school I once 
actually witnessed a similar scene. This would be some- 
where in the ’forties. I noticed a great commotion in the 
streets, the people running, women with their children in 
their arms, the boys of the Trinity House School in their — 
blue jackets and white ducks. I asked what it meant and 
could get no answer, so ran with the rest. They all made 
for the street leading to the pier, which was crowded with 
people ; others were putting off in boats. There, about half 
a mile off, lay a whaler ; the crow’s nest (a cask high up on 
the mast from which a man looked out for the blowing 
of the whale) was in its place; the huge jawbones of a 
whale were set up against the foremast reaching nearly 
to the “top.” Soon the Trinity House boys were on 
board ; they ran out upon the yards and cheered ; the 
excitement was intense. The whaler had been nipped in 
the ice and had been kept amongst the icefields through- 
out the winter, and no doubt there were fears that she was 
altogether lost. 

The whale trade was even then drooping, and the dis- 
covery of gas further discouraged the use of oil. The men 
of science, I believe, attempted to make gas from whale oil, 
but could not compete with coal gas. Chain cables took 
the place of hempen ropes, while wire ropes were made for 
hauling in coal mines, and the great flat winding ropes, 
made by splicing three ordinary ropes side by side, for 
which a special machine had been invented, were only 
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good for oakum-picking, and so another blow was struck 
at the industries which had made my grandfather at one 
time a well-to-do, if not a wealthy man. His scientific 
tastes were not in his favour, for while his gaze was fixed 
on the heavenly bodies the ground was slipping away 
from under his feet, and he was obliged to sell his beautiful 
house at Tranby and migrate, with his family, to the 
charming little village of Welton, on the edge of the Wolds, 
where he spent the remainder of his days. He died in 
1859 and was buried in the churchyard at Hessle. 

The visit to Tranby, which I have referred to, must 
have been just before the house was sold. At the left 
hand of the hall was a library, or morning-room, where 
we sat with our aunts, learning the intricacies of a 
dissected puzzle. ‘The sun shone brightly upon the 
Humber ; at the sound of the pianoforte the sheep came 
up and rubbed themselves against the iron railings; the 
country sounds, eloquent in their soft gentleness, filled 
me with a quiet delight. When the time came for us to 
go my grandfather walked down with us to the station 
holding my hand. I remember every incident. He spoke 
little ; was a somewhat stern, quiet man, great in thought 
and logarithms, but not skilful in children’s talk. He 
would go very leisurely, and I was in a fever of apprehen- 
sion lest we should be late and miss the train. We had a 
terror of its punctuality, its independence, its arbitrary 
indifference to the caprices of man ; it could not be pulled 
up on the road to pick you up, it was useless to shout 
to it. 

Whether it was from the effects of this early experience 
or not, I have always been restless before a journey and 
insist upon being in good time. How much of my life I 
have lost by being before the time at railway stations 
cannot be calculated. While we waited on the up plat- 
form, where the tickets were taken, the station-master, who 
was well known to us, and who treated my grandfather 
with great deference (I think he had formerly been a ser- 
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vant at Tranby Lodge), ventured to suggest we should 
cross the line as the train was approaching. The old 
gentleman appeared to resent being told what he must do ; 
his independent spirit refused dictation. He pulled out 
his watch, which was always right, a chronometer, and 
saying, ‘‘ Oh, no; it’s not due,” remained where he was. 
However, when the stationmaster crossed the line he 
stooped down, and, seeing through the arch that the train 
was coming, he considered that, due or not due, it was 
master of the situation; so he said, “‘Umph, so it is; 
perhaps we had better go,” and so hurried across, but I 
spent an agonising time. I did not see Tranby Lodge 
again for nearly seventy years, but the sight of it was quite 
familiar to me. 

It must have been soon after this time that we moved 
from the dockside home, which was soon afterwards pulled 
down, to Nile Street. This was a smaller house, but it had 
a garden, and a verandah, and steps down into the garden ; 
there were a summer house and a famous jargonelle pear 
tree, a hothouse with a vine which bore so abundantly 
that we were able to take grapes to our friends “ with 
father’s compliments.” Beyond this was a kitchen garden 
with a rain-water tub, where vegetables had attempted to 
grow until our arrival on the scene. The family was now 
increased, but my recollections so far were chiefly coloured 
by brother John. I preferred the former house, which 
looked upon the dock, the ships having always had a 
fascination for me. I loved them, the smell of tar, the 
glancing of the water on their sides in the sunshine, the 
cargoes they brought. I imagined things about them— 
where had they been? what scenes had they passed 
through ? what countries, storms, sights on sea and 
land? They seemed to bring with them tidings of un- 
known worlds ; and the rough men, how hardy they were, 
how they lounged about with a defiant, and yet a kindly, 
air ! 

While “ the flitting ’ took place I was sent away to pay 
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my first visit to my grandfather Cooper and aunts at their 
Welton house. It was a delightful village ; an open beck 
ran through the middle of the village street and was 
crossed by little bridges ; the church was near, and under 
the wall was the mill dam, fringed with willows. Higher 
up the village the beck filled the cartway, and foot pas- 
sengers went by raised paths on each side and watched 
the carts splash through the water. At the end of the 
street romantic paths passed by springs which came 
out of the chalk cliffs and formed the mill dam; on this 
we sailed our boats. A little further on one reached the 
famous Welton Dale, a great cleft in the Wolds, with grass 
slopes and a path at the top with resting places backed 
by a fringe of trees ; at the bottom of the slopes was a 
plantation. 

The last house in the village, close by the beck, was 
inhabited by a very gentle old lady, who made a life-long 
friendship with my Aunt Elizabeth. From the rock close 
by her house came a stream of water which fell into a 
trough and constituted the cattle well; the water was 
always icy cold, and had never been known to fail in the 
hottest and driest season. This good lady made us wel- 
come to her garden, and its excellent fruit was at our 
service ; we availed ourselves freely of these privileges. 
Her house was surrounded by an old-fashioned flagged 
pavement, and the lawn sloped up to a road which led on 
to the top of the Welton Dale. At the top of the lawn was 
a sunk fence, and between that and the road a wooded field 
with cattle. It made a very pretty picture. On the way 
to the fruit garden were a paved space and a little fish 
pond stocked with golden carp. On this I had a fleet of 
toy boats, which made the voyage across laden with 
stones, once with a small frog, which, however, preferred 
crossing in a way of its own and speedily lightened the 
ship. The name of the lady who owned this paradise, in 
which she made all Aunt Elizabeth’s nephews and nieces 
welcome, was Miss Popple. She had an aged father, a 
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clergyman, whom I remember seeing in a skull cap and a 
wheel chair ; he did not long survive the time at which we 
appeared on the scene. 

On the first night of my arrival my grandfather took me 
out fora walk. He led me by the road at the back of Miss 
Popple’s garden to the top of Welton Dale, a very beautiful 
scene. Through a gate at the summit we looked down the 
grassy slope I have described on to the plantation which 
skirted the bottom of the dale and clothed a part of the 
opposite side. I gazed upon the scene with a feeling of 
wondering delight ; it was a revelation tome. The old man 
looked down on me, expecting, perhaps, some exclamation 
or expression of my feelings. I said not a word; I was 
drinking in the scene ; I should like to have pleased him, 
but could not speak. He was, I think, a little disappointed 
at my silence, and asked, ‘‘ Well, what of this ?”’ or some 
such remark. [I still said nothing, or so little, that he 
turned away with a kind of growl. He thought me a fool, 
I daresay, but I was only a chip of the old block, for he was 
terribly silent himself. 

He took me home thinking he had wasted his time, but 
he hadn’t. I never forgot the scene, nor the old man who 
took me. Time spent on children is not thrown away. 
They perhaps never say what they think, even in after 
years, as I am doing now, but they never forget, and their 
characters and thoughts on life are formed and educated 
by what others do and say. He got no return at the time, 
and never knew that any seed was sown, or that any fruit 
resulted. Silence must have been rather a characteristic 
of mine, for years after some one said, “ If you ask Cooper 
@ question as you go over the North Bridge ”’ (a well-known 
bridge in Hull), ‘“ he will give you an answer as you cross 
the bridge some time about a year after,” and my wife 
treasured up a story in verse of a jackdaw and an owl, the 
former loquacious and inquiring, while I was the owl who 
“kept on saying nothing.” This was dragged out to 
reproach me for my fault, for it was a fault. I am con- 
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scious of it now, sorry for it, but only able to combat it by 
a great effort. 

I paid many visits to Welton, especially when brothers 
or sisters were born, and it became a relief to lighten the 
home pressure. My Aunt Elizabeth was my constant 
companion ; she would wander with me in the fields and 
woods, she taught me to look for violets and wild straw- 
berries, and to know the different trees and birds. Some- 
times I would gather a basket full of brown, shining horse 
chestnuts, so useless that one did not know what to do 
with them, but so attractive that it was impossible to let 
them lie. A favourite walk of hers was the ‘“‘ Bow Walk,”’ 
at the edge of a grove of trees, and with a view down the 
fields by the Humber. This was a private path, and I was 
always in terror lest we should meet the owner, who was 
a lady of some importance. 1] never had any comfort 
whilst on what I considered forbidden ground, and should 
have run away had I seen the owner approaching ; but 
my aunt wandered along, on the principle that, not having 
any land of her own to stand upon, she must stand on 
somebody’s, and that she preferred nice land to nasty. In 
answer to my doubts, which I expressed to her without 
fear, she would say, in her soft, sing-song voice, “ It’s all 
right, my dear, she’ll be very glad we should enjoy it and 
that some one who can understand its beauties should 
walk in it.”’ Her friend, Miss Popple, had, like my aunt, 
the very softest breath of a voice I ever heard ; it scarcely 
seemed like speaking at all. 

Such scenes were all very well in the day time, when the 
sun shone, but when night came I was very desolate. I 
missed the conflict with the other children, and to a child 
away from home the fall of night brings a something which 
has a peculiar trial ; though elders are having their even- 
ing meal, you are being put to bed, or putting yourself 
to bed if you are old enough. There was a back staircase 
to the kitchen which passed near my room, and the cook 
used to scrape a bit of pastry and jam from the general 
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store, and make me a little jam puff ; with this she would 
steal up and comfort my heart before I got to bed. How 
these women understood the heart and feelings of a child ! 
How I blessed her kind feeling for me, and do so now after 
half a century; and yet, somehow, I had a feeling of 
wrong. It was secret, and I scarcely dared to thank her, 
and almost wished she wouldn’t do it. Suppose she should 
be found out! However, I ate it, and it never disagreed 
with me, as it would now, so I suppose it was all right ; 
and when I had eaten my puff, and said my prayers, I 
crept into bed and felt “and now another day’s gone,” 
and knew nothing more until the next morning brought 
renewed hope and courage. Later in life the morning may 
bring very different feelings. 

I remember, too, the smell of the country ; not only the 
lavender in the-sheets, but a kind of clean smell that the 
air had. The only clean smell in a town house is beeswax 
and turpentine, but in the country there is no definite 
smell, but rather what might be described as a sense of 
cleanliness in the air. 

In the garden of the Welton house an observatory had 
been built in order to accommodate a very fine telescope 
and such appliances as were needed to make an astronomer 
happy. Here my grandfather spent the greater part of 
each day, and at certain seasons some part of the night, in 
making his observations. One door of the dining-room 
opened into a passage which led to his study, and thence 
into the garden. When we were well set at breakfast, and 
I was busy with my bowl of bread and milk, the shuffling 
of felt slippers would be heard approaching the room ; 
voices were immediately hushed, and, as the man of 
science entered, died out almost entirely. Two slips of 
toast, from which the crust had been removed, lay on a 
plate.on the side of the table next to the fire ; on these 
were spread two slices of fat bacon. He took a silver 
muffineer and salted the bacon freely, then he cut the 
toast and bacon crossways into fingers, and, taking them 
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one by one in his own, consumed them in silence. Then 
he drank a large cup of tea and disappeared as he had 
come. I always envied him those slices of toast with the 
fat bacon. 

One or other of my Cooper aunts took charge of us at 
home from time to time while my father and mother got a 
little needful relief from the inevitable strain on the nerves 
which active-limbed-and-minded children entail. Aunt 
Dorothy was so good that she thought good even of us, and 
did not find us out, or if she did she left us to the remorse 
of after years for her compensation and our punishment. 
She had a kind of rare look which sometimes relaxed into 
a very humorous movement of the mouth, but she said 
little, and seldom got beyond a smile. 

Aunt Mary Ann was stern in her kindness, and never 
allowed any lapse to go unnoticed. Her sense of duty was 
inconveniently keen; but she was just, and, withal, so 
kind and devoted, that we felt her discipline wholesome 
rather than painful. 

Aunt Elizabeth was lax in discipline. She loved freedom 
and nature ; she could not bear to repress it even in boys, 
and it seemed as if she would rather have us natural and 
naughty than artificial and good. Her love of nature was 
not ungratified in this respect. 

One incident of her reign is vividly impressed upon my 
memory. We were then living in Nile Street, and behind 
the door which opened into the kitchen garden was a rain- 
water tub (raised upon a platform of bricks), and about 
three feet in depth. My elder brother John met me on 
my return from Welton, where I had been staying for a 
few days, with the news that he had made a splendid dis- 
covery ; this was nothing else than an arrangement for 
bathing in this tub. The weather was sweltering, and he 
bade me prepare to join him in the amusement that very 
day. I was not of so warm a temperament as he, and, 
moreover, I had an instinctive dislike of doing anything 
at once; there seemed an indecent haste about the pro- 
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posal. I did not enter readily into his schemes, which 
savoured of rashness, and I was of rather a timid disposi- 
tion and not easily roused to enthusiasm. However, he 
was of a commanding nature, and would take it very ill if 
he was not supported in his arrangements, so we resorted 
with unequal paces to the scene of action. The back 
windows of a number of small houses in an adjacent street - 
looked upon the place, their little gardens being bounded 
by ours. John was quickly divested of his clothes, and, 
bobbing up and down in the tub, called upon me to show ~ 
greater alacrity in my preparations and a more just sense 
of the privileges which awaited me. At last I dragged off 
my clothes; he got out, and I, after balancing myself on 
my shins on the sharp edge of the tub, got in and did my 
best to make him believe I enjoyed it. Presently I got 
out and began to dress, after a partial drying, while he 
jumped in again and continued to keep the pot a-boiling 
with a vengeance. 

Meanwhile, some of the neighbours, scandalised by the 
exhibition, or fearing for our welfare, informed the authori- 
ties. While, then, I was struggling, imperfectly dried, 
into my clothes, and John was enjoying himself in the 
tub, the door opened and our Aunt Elizabeth, who was in 
charge of us, appeared with a switch of a very inadequate 
nature in her hand. This she began with vigour to apply 
to me, and I to hop on my disengaged leg out of her way ; 
my brother, meantime, expressed his sense of security 
from the attack by bobbing up and down in the tub, jeer- 
ing and laughing and splashing with such freedom that 
our aunt did not escape unspotted. The ludicrous nature 
of the scene was such that, bursting into laughter—for she 
had a great sense of humour—she made a hasty retreat. 
When she was gone a sympathetic figure in the shape of 
an old sea captain’s daughter (perhaps the person who had 
betrayed us) appeared on the other side of the garden wall, 
and set upon the top of it a tumbler with some steaming 
red liquor in it, a lump of sugar, and a sugar crusher, She 
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bade us drink in order that no ill-effects might follow on 
our rash conduct. I did not like to hurt her feelings, so 
took a taste of the mixture and handed it on to the man 
in the tub. We never heard anything more of our exploit 
until many years afterwards, when I asked our aunt if 
she.remembered it. She said, ‘“‘ Yes, and when I com- 
plained to your father on his return home all he said was, 
‘They’re bricks.’’’ The care of other people’s children is 
not always accompanied by the reward which the anxiety 
it entails should command. 

Our walks, when we were taken out by the maid, were 
generally along the Humber bank where the Alexandra 
Dock is now. We went along Belle Vue Terrace, crossed 
the railway by a wooden bridge, and could then walk any 
distance close by the water-side. The site of this terrace 
and the gardens in front of it have been swallowed up by 
the railway sidings. The Dock Green, where the railway 
dock is now, was also a favourite resort. 

When we were a little older we were interesting com- 
panions to our father, and he took us each day to see some- 
thing that was going on. The railway had stimulated the 
trade of the place, and large warehouses were being built 
in every direction ; the old Dock Green was doomed, and 
presently the excavation for the railway dock was begun. 
There were no steam pile-drivers; all was spade work 
and hard work. The winding up of the pile-driving 
hammer, until it was released by the pull of a rope upon 
the trigger and fell upon the quivering pile, forcing it a 
foot or so into the mud, never failed to hold us. The earth 
was all removed by barrows; long sloping ways of boards 
-were arranged, the navvy filled his barrow, attached a 
rope to it, a horse at the top walked away with the rope, 
which ran round a pulley, and man and barrow were drawn 
up the steep slope of planking to the bank top. It took a 
long time under such conditions to excavate a dock. 

Sometimes we went into the old town. Holy Trinity 
Church was being restored in the ‘forties and we paid fre- 
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quent visits to it. Sometimes we had to “run for the 
bridge.” The old and new towns were connected by 
bridges at the locks of the various docks. These draw- 
bridges were raised to allow vessels to pass through, and 
for a time people and vehicles were held up on either side. 
A bell was rung to warn people, and at the sound of it 
those who wished to escape being held up began to “run 
for the bridge” ; this was always a misery to me, whether 
we should get there in time, whether we should run any 
danger, etc.! Before the bridge was raised a chain was 
drawn across the road and a trap, the width of the bridge, 
raised to prevent people running up, as it was being opened, 
and jumping across the gap. I have seen a man, just as 
the bridge was parting in the middle, jump the trap, run 
up the bridge as the leaves were opening, leap across, and 
run down the other side. I hated running for the bridge, 
for my father was stout, and I had heard my mother beg . 
him not to do it. 

Our afternoon walk often ended at my grandmother 
Scott’s house in Prospect Street, where my father would 
remain to have a talk with his sisters, whilst we were sent 
home with an orange or cake. My mother was always 
relieved when we came back safe and sound, and liked to 
hear our adventures ; she sympathised with me about the 
bridges. If the vessels were long in passing through, a 
large crowd of people was gathered at either side and a long 
string of vehicles. When the chains were withdrawn the 
crush of people, carts, etc., was very great; as the traps 
were let down the boys would jump on them and send 
them down with a bump and a rebound. Now that there 
are many docks the old ones are not so much used, but 
when they were the only ones the bridges were frequently 
opened, and it is surprising that the business of a large 
town could have been carried on with such frequent inter- 
ruptions; but every one took the bridges into account, 
and started Saag. for train engagements “‘ lest vie bridge 
should be up.’ 


CHAPTER II 


CHILDHOOD AND SCHOOLDAYS 


ae this time we had begun to go to church— 
of course to St. Mary’s, Lowgate, or “‘ Low Church,” 
as it was called. I recollect the church and worshippers 
very well. My father was both vicar of this church and 
also lecturer at the Holy Trinity Church, which was known 
as “ High Church.” He had been appointed in 1835, 
on the death of my grandfather, who was also vicar of St. 
Mary’s. My eldest brother succeeded my father in 1865, 
so that there were three John Scotts in succession at the 
church, and each of them was presented by a different 
patron. 

At the time I first remember the church, the tower was 
a plain brick structure, and from the west side of it a large 
clock face on a bracket stood far out into the street. The 
churchyard wall ran flush with the tower, and there was 
no archway under it, so that the street was very narrow. 
The churchyard was surrounded by a high wall, and was 
then considerably larger than it is now; the south aisle 
was afterwards built over a part of it, and another portion 
was given to widen the street. The surface of the 
churchyard was so much raised by the burials that the 
paths through it were some two feet lower down, The 
porch was very large and had a chamber over it in which 
was deposited furniture no longer needed for the church, 
disused books, old parish documents, etc. Burials fre- 
quently took place in the churchyard, and I was my 
father’s constant companion on these occasions. He had 
a kind of sentry box under which he stood to read the 
service, and this was moved about so as to present a cover 
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from the wind and shelter its occupant from the driving 
rain. It was not uncommon for burials to take place 
inside the church, and I have seen shallow graves dug in 
the middle aisle and the coffin deposited within a very little 
distance of the pavement over which the people passed to 
their places on the following Sunday. Such interments 
were conducted under conditions of some difficulty ; the 
earth was thrown up against the pew doors, showing that 
such pieces of furniture were of real use, and it was diffi- 
cult for the mourners and others to come near the grave, 
and also for those entrusted with the task to get the coffin 
over the pile of earth to the place of burial. Down the nave 
the pews were fairly regularly placed, but in the wide 
aisles, and under the galleries, they were of various shapes 
and sizes, as if the occupants had designed them them- 
selves to suit their own tastes and the number of their 
families. Some of:them were furnished with brass rods 
and curtains, so that the worshippers were nearly hidden. 
My father had a square pew near the vestry door with a 
curtain round it, and here he used to be, habited in his 
gown, cassock, and bands, while the prayers were read, 
prepared to preach when the time came. There was a 
door in the south aisle near the vestry, and he could go out 
into the churchyard or pass into the vestry without being 
observed ; occasionally, when suffering from nervous rest- 
lessness, he would pass out while the hymn was being sung. 
He was not fond of music. The pulpit, reading desk, and 
clerk’s desk were arranged as what was known as a three- 
decker. The clerk’s name was Harvey, and the sexton’s 
Hudson ; they were both persons of some character. I 
was sensible of this, though too young to detect the pecu- 
liarities which go by the name of character. The pulpit 
and reading desks were furnished with large velvet 
cushions with tassels, on which the books reclined. 

The organ was a stately erection with three bowed divi- 
sions in front. Black and gold in its decorations, it stood 
in a gallery at the west end of the church, with singing 
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pews in front, occupied by male and female performers, 
whose efforts gave me the liveliest interest. On either side 
were ascending seats, one of them filled with girls from the 
Charity “‘ Cogan School” ; they wore a peculiar and very 
effective dress, brown and orange, with long leather gloves 
and white caps. They used to arrive early, but not so 
early as I, if I could contrive it, for I loved to hear them, 
when they had taken their places, repeat altogether, with 
a pause between each sentence, a prayer. This was done 
with great precision, and sounded like little waves rolling 
down the pebbles on the sea shore. One of my brothers has 
preserved a copy of this prayer : 


O Lord, I am now in Thy house. 

Accept, I beseech Thee, me and my services. 

Let Thy Holy Spirit help my infirmities. 

Dispose my heart to seriousness, attention, and devotion, 
To the honour of Thy Holy Name, 

And the benefit of my own soul, 

Through Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen. 


Round the church were deep galleries. Owing to the 
lowness of the roof these were very dark, and to counteract 
this, parts of the ceiling were raised into square, box-like 
formations, glazed round rather like the deck-house of a 
steamer. On each side of the pulpit were a number of 
benches without backs which faced down the church ; on 
these sat a number of impotent folk who received loaves 
of bread after the service. Our pew, which was at the top 
of the nave on the north side, was a large square one, with 
a book board down the middle, round which we stood to 
sing, kneeling down during prayers at the seat which ran 
round the pew. The churchwardens and sidesmen occu- 
pied a similar structure on the opposite side. These pews 
were afterwards divided down the middle, and each made 
into two ordinary pews at right angles to those down the 
nave. My father, when not reading prayers, occupied the 
little pew I have already described. He was a fine-looking 
man, tall enough to carry off considerable stoutness and 
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breadth of shoulder. My father’s family were all inclined 
to stoutness, whilst a stout Cooper (my mother’s family 
name) was unknown. He had a fine presence, a handsome 
face, thick bushy hair and whiskers, and a powerful voice 
which he could modulate very pleasantly and effectively. 
When speaking or reading this gave a very impressive 
effect to what he said. He had a very ready wit and was 
quick at repartee, so that few cared to encounter him in 
argument ; perhaps this gift made him some enemies, or 
would have done had it not been accompanied by a very 
genial and kindly manner. He made friends with great 
facility, and sometimes on a journey would so attract 
strangers that they would invite him to their houses. 
More than one friendship thus made continued for life, and 
was even extended to his children. Like most people of 
life and spirit he. was subject to fits of great depression ; 
at such times he suffered very much and depended greatly 
upon my mother’s society to charm away the evil spirit. 
He never cared to be separated from her, and was restless 
when away from her companionship. 

My mother is difficult to describe. It is always, I sup- 
pose, difficult to describe a mother ; to each of us there is 
but one, and she the best. My mother was very slight in 
figure and continued so until her death in 1895. She was 
a year older than my father; she had a rather large but 
very expressive mouth and a fine forehead. She was 
naturally of a lively and hopeful spirit, but the care and 
anxiety of family life, and the endeavour to make both 
ends meet, gave her a somewhat serious air. She loved 
the country, and we lived in the dullest streets of a some- 
what dull town. She had a splendid sense of duty, and 
was sensitive and honourable in a high degree. She had 
the soundest judgment I ever knew in a woman, and went 
direct to the point. There was a right and a wrong, and 
her clear conscience let in a flood of light upon questions 
which seemed obscure. She was a deeply religious woman, 
but absolutely free from narrowness ; always able to look 
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above the traps and snares of theological disputes, and 
dispel their disturbing influences. She was very strict in 
religious observances, and used diligently all the means of 
grace. She was a careful student of Holy Scriptures, and 
on the value of them as a guide in life she left in writing a 
very striking testimony to her children, which she desired 
should be opened after her death. When we were away 
from home she would write to us long and carefully ex- 
pressed letters, which were a pattern of clearness and good 
sense, as well as of affectionate longing for our welfare. I 
had the disadvantage of being earlier and longer from home 
than any of my brothers, and this brought me the compen- 
sation of receiving more letters from her than the others. 
In summer we two elder boys were allowed to go to 
church in the evening and to sit up for supper. I well re- 
member the walks to and from church when we lived in 
Nile Street. My brother John and I walked in front, in 
little blue coats with silver buttons, and white duck 
trousers. My father and mother, who must at this time 
have been a very handsome couple, walked arm in arm 
behind us at such a distance as to prevent our hearing 
their discourse. Sunday seemed always a sunny day, free 
from smoke and business, or else my memory records, like 
the sun dial, only the bright days. I never found Sunday 
a dull day ; to me it always had a charm. When we got 
to church, unless we were allowed the treat of sitting in the 
pew which my father occupied in his gown and cassock, 
we shared the square pew with our Scott aunts; there 
were three of them at that time unmarried. Aunt Fanny 
was very tall, unduly tall, and to us children, had we read 
Milton, would have suggested ‘‘ How awful goodness is.”’ 
She was somewhat nervous and could ill put up with those 
little disturbing effects which children excel in producing. 
Her lips moved continually as if she were a prophetess 
restrained from testifying to the darkness which covered 
the earth. When the sermon was in accordance with her 
convictions, her lips would move in sympathy, and the 
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forefinger of her right hand would extend itself and return 
to the back of her other hand, which she held clasped. If 
I wagged a leg she repressed it at once with a sign, or 
with a touch if I was within reach. Her chief occupation 
in life was to manage the house and look after my grand- 
mother. 

Aunt Charlotte was a very clever and well educated 
woman ; she could write well and was a great authority 
on educational matters. H.M. Inspector of Elementary 
Schools was a person of much interest, and when 
his annual visit was made to the National Schools in 
Salthouse Lane she could talk to him on educational 
questions. 

Aunt Elizabeth was the youngest of the three. She was 
much more in touch with us and we felt more at home with 
her, though all were very kind. They loved us dearly and 
worked for our welfare. 

We had also several married uncles and aunts on my 
father’s side in Hull. Jane, his eldest sister, married a 
merchant named Farthing, who took part in various 
local ventures. One was the founding of glass blowing 
works, which flourished for awhile. Mrs. Farthing was a 
woman of high character and great refinement. She wrote 
and spoke (not in public) most effectively. 

My Aunt Mary married Mr. Percival Lambert, a member 
of an old and much-respected firm of wine merchants in 
Hull. Her husband was a man of remarkable readiness 
and wit, and most honourable and unselfish in his life. He 
was a true humorist, and when my father and he pitted 
their wits against each other the result was very enter- 
taining, even to us youngsters. Mrs. Lambert was one 
of the kindest natures I have ever known and no one 
could be afraid of her; we always liked going to their 
house. 

Her sister Ann married my mother’s brother, Samuel 
Cooper, of whom I have before spoken as living in the old 
ivy-covered red brick house in Lime Street adjoining my. 
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grandfather’s rope factory, the business of which he super- 
intended so long as it repaid attention. 

My Aunt Emma married a Dr. Sharp, who was, I 
believe, a remarkably clever man. She was a beautiful 
woman, most attractive in her manner, and had a very 
humorous nature, which sparkled from her eyes and found 
vent in highly entertaining sayings. Dr. Sharp lived ina 
large house at the end of Belle Vue Terrace. His garden 
adjoined the newly-made railway, and from it we used to 
watch the trains. He became one of the first converts to 
homeopathy, and was thoroughly sincere in his conver- 
sion. He underwent considerable opposition, but built up 
for himself a great reputation. He afterwards lived at 
Rugby and occupied there a position of importance. 

My father was one of the leading representatives of the 
Evangelical party in the Church. He was a grandson of 
Thomas Scott, the Commentator, whose life was admirably 
written by his son, John Scott, who preceded my father 
at St. Mary’s. My father was somewhat tied by the 
traditions of his family and by being all his life in Hull, 
which was a stronghold of Evangelicalism. I have some- 
times thought that he took a rather wider outlook upon 
matters social and ecclesiastical than he allowed himself to 
express, and, perhaps, had he been removed from Hull, he 
would have risen to a position of greater importance than 
he attained there. He was cramped by being always 
amongst the family and the people with whom he had been 
brought up, and did not quite realise his power or venture 
to exercise it. He had gathered in his rambles a great 
quantity of books of all kinds, for he could never resist the 
attractions of the second-hand book shops in London, nor 
those of a book sale. My mother vainly protested against 
this extravagance, but he was incurable in this respect. 
We had the run of these books, which occupied the greater 
part of every room in the house, and I became acquainted 
with some rather strange and varied literature, not always 
of the most profitable kind, for it was vain to hide books 
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on top shelves. I went through the lot, and read here and 
there as fancy took me. Our Sunday reading of course 
included ‘The Pilgrim’s Progress,” but ‘‘ Houlston’s 
Tracts,’ “The Fairchild Family,” ‘Stories from the 
Church Catechism,” ‘‘ Little Henry and his Bearer,” etc., 
were familiar to us, and, besides these, were many curious 
tracts with such titles as “‘ What will my Neighbour Grin- 
away say ?”’ ‘‘ Where one will help you to do right, ten 
will help you to do wrong,” etc. My grandfather Scott 
had prepared an edition of “‘ The Pilgrim’s Progress ”’ with 
explanatory notes ; this showed a lack of humour which 
my father did not inherit. It is said that an old woman, 
to whom a copy had been given, was asked how she liked 
the book, and replied that she understood the large print 
very well, and was now endeavouring to get at the meaning 
of the small print. My father turned the scenes in the 
Interpreter’s House and House Beautiful into verse, 
and my elder brother and I were bribed into learning 
these. When visitors who were likely to appreciate 
such efforts were present, John and I, with our hands 
behind our backs, were set in front of them and rattled 
off these verses antiphonally. One of my brothers has 
provided me with a few; others have faded from my 
memory. 


Tue INTERPRETER’S House 


The picture of the grave good man, 

The room with dust o’erspread, 

Passion and patience, and the flame 
- With oil in secret fed. 


The man that cut through all his foes, 
And welcomed was to rest, 
The lost man in the iron cage, 

‘ The dreamer sore distrest. 


The patient sheep to slaughter led, 
The flowers fresh and green, 

The field that yielded only straw 
And robin’s food so mean. 
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The man that grovelled with the rake, 
Despising Heavenly food, 

The spider on the parlour wall, 

The hen and little brood. 


The apple of which Eve did eat, 

The ladder Jacob saw, 

Hope’s anchor and the Mount where God 
Did Abraham’s faith explore. 


PaLacE BEAUTIFUL 


Arrived at Palace Beautiful 

See Watchful at the door, 

The wonders of the house are shown, 
By pious damsels four. 


Decision welcomes Pilgrims in, 
Prudence doth well preside, 
While Piety and Charity 

The chamber Peace provide. 


The Prophet Moses’ rod they show, 
The hammer and the nail, 

With which the haughty Sisera 

Was piercéd through by Jael. 

Next Gideon’s pitcher, trumpet, eamp, 
With which three hundred men 

By God’s assistance overthrew 

The hosts of Midian. 


The ox-goad with which Shamgar slew 
Six hundred men of fame, 

The jaw bone with which Samson too 
His thousand overcame. 


The sling and stone with which the son 
Of Jesse won the day, 

The sword with which the Lord Himself 
The man of sin shall slay. 


My father, as I said, was lecturer at the Holy Trinity 
Church, and his duty was to preach there each Sunday 
afternoon. My brother and I used to accompany him, and 
I remember the church before its restoration in the early 
forties. Two bays at the west end were cut off by ascreen 
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forming a large baptistry ; the lantern and choir were also 
shut off. Heavy black galleries were on each side of the 
nave, which was furnished with large roomy pews. In 
one of these pews we remained when my father went out 
of it in his black gown to preach, and, as we were com- 
pletely hidden, it is scarcely to be wondered at that-we did 
not remain altogether silent during the sermon. An occa- 
sional fall from a pile of hassocks must have alarmed our 
neighbours had they been awake. Once a man drew aside 
the curtain of his pew and warned us that if we did not 
make less noise he would send some one to deal with us 
effectively. There was a terrible official at that time 
known as “the dog-whipper,”’ whose business it was to 
discourage the presence of these animals at Divine service. 
We had often been told of this officer and now we dreaded 
his appearance. _ 

The restoration of the church occupied a long time and 
my father took us frequently to watch the progress of the 
work. The change in the appearance of the nave was 
startling ; from a somewhat gloomy building it became 
almost too bright ; the large windows gave it a bare look 
and certainly a chilly feeling. Its snugness was gone. 
After this time we used to delight to occupy one of the 
Corporation or Trinity House stalls, which were always at 
our service on Sunday afternoons, the members of these 
august bodies being otherwise engaged at that time. The 
Corporation stalls were furnished with books bound in 
red morocco, with the three crowns (the arms of Kingston- 
upon-Hull) in gold ; while the Trinity House books were 
bound in blue with the arms of the anchor, across which 
was a band with three stars on it, and the motto, “‘ Spes 
super sidera.”’ I preferred the stalls allotted to the 
Brethren of the Trinity House, anything to do with ships 
having a charm for me. 

My father was also chaplain to Lister’s Hospital, an old 
foundation for aged people near the Holy Trinity Church. 
Here he used to hold a service at times and visit the 
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inmates. The buildings have now been removed into the 
country. 

While living in Nile Street we used to go daily to my 
Scott aunts in Prospect Street, where we were allowed to 
pick up such crumbs of knowledge as were rejected by their 
regular pupils. 

My grandmother Scott, who was alive at that time, was 
not an interesting person to us, though she had been, I 
understand, a very beautiful woman in her youth. She 
was an Errington and came from Hexham. One of my 
brothers was called Errington after her. 

My father had one brother, Thomas Arthur, a clergy- 
man; he was much deformed, and was always a great 
sufferer ; indeed, his life was only spared by the amputa- 
tion of one of his legs. He therefore wore a cork leg and 
walked with two sticks. He possessed, however, a strong 
intelligence in spite of his poor understanding, and he had, 
what served him better still, an unconquerable power of 
will, which enabled him to get through more work and 
overcome greater difficulties than most men endowed with 
ordinary physical strength could have done. I saw a great 
deal of this uncle, for I visited him, as I shall describe, when 
he lived at Lincoln, and lived with him in his house for 
several years after he removed to Derby. 

The three maiden Scott aunts, who lived with their 
mother and took pupils, were women of considerable 
mental power. They had, as grand-daughters of the Com- 
mentator, a great knowledge of Holy Scripture, and I am 
indebted to their diligent instructions on the Bible for an 
ability to repeat many chapters and psalms, for we were 
made to learn favourite passages by heart. Remembering 
the careful way in which we were expected to learn the 
Holy Scriptures, I am surprised to find how ignorant young 
people are now of the Bible, and not surprised that they 
take up readily shallow remarks upon difficulties which are 
suggested to them, and accept such criticisms as revelations. 
Our Aunt Scotts, as we called them, would read aloud to 
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us (and very well they read) Walter Scott’s poems, Milton, 
etc., and gave us a taste for further study. 

At the back of their Prospect Street house was a pad- 
dock in which grew some balsam poplars, and in which, 
through a hole in the wall, furtively suspicious fowls used 
to creep in the hope of sharing with us our luncheon, which, 
in the summer months, we ate in this retirement. This 
paddock, with its rank grass and its trees black with 
smoke and soot, seemed quite a country scene to us, and 
especially when the balsams gave out their smell as the 
buds opened. 

On our way home after school we paid attention to any- 
thing that promised diversion from the monotony and 
enforced restraint under which we had been suffering. 
We had been told by our elders that theatres were places 
of great evil ; on the street walls hung long narrow boards 
with playbills pasted on them, so we thought to do good 
and bear witness to the right by detaching these and 
placing them face downwards in the gutter, a zeal which 
brought a warning from a passer-by that if we did such 
things he would report us to the authorities. Differences 
of opinion with other boys were sometimes acute, and 
could only be satisfactorily solved by personal combat. 
We carried our books in bags, and when an opponent 
threatened mischief, he was sometimes discomfited by the 
rapid movement with which we swung these bags round, 
and if an immediate retreat was not made, settled the 
conflict by that means there and then. 

On the Spring Bank at Hull were some Zoological Gardens 
with a very fine collection of animals. The Polar bear I 
particularly remember, but the only remains of the gardens 
is a public house which still has the sign, with a large 
picture, of the ‘‘ Polar Bear.” I was taken to visit these 
gardens by one of my uncles, and saw in those early days 
a man “loop the loop.” He did this in a little four- 
wheeled truck, which, being pushed off a platform, went 
completely round a circle and ran up on to a platform on 
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the other side. The gardens did not last long, for the 
expense of replacing the animals when they died was too 
great for the shareholders to bear. They were then used 
for scenic entertainments, fireworks, sieges of sham forts, 
etc., and for a while paid their way, but they fell into dis- 
repute and came to an end. 
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CHAPTER II 


Some Lixco~tn WoRrRTHIES 


N 1848 the Manchester, Sheffield, and Lincolnshire 

Railway was opened to New Holland, and to serve the 
residents in Hull a superior service of ferry boats was pro- 
vided in connection with the trains. I had already, how- 
ever, twice visited my Uncle Thomas at Lincoln before 
these improvements came in. One of these visits was in 
the year 1847, but the earlier was when I must have been 
only about seven years old. We went by train to Hessle, 
and were driven down in a rather “infirm ” ’bus to a still 
more infirm jetty. Here was moored a tug boat which 
took us across to Barton, and from there the mail coach 
took us in some four or five hours to Lincoln. One of these 
journeys I made alone from Barton, being entrusted to 
the care of the guard or a friendly passenger. The details 
of the journeys are rather mixed up in my mind. In the 
summer I remember sitting on the top near the driver ; 
we whirled along with four horses through villages, the 
people and children running out to see the coach and hear 
the guard’s horn, which was freely used. We would stop, 
perhaps, at a road-end, where a cart would be waiting 
with a box and a traveller, a girl going to service, possibly ; 
they would be hoisted on to the coach, then with expres- 
sions of mutual goodwill we were off again, and the little 
cart, when its occupant had watched us out of sight, would 
turn back to its dull little life in some out-of-the-world 
hamlet, and things would go on as before, until, perhaps, 
the traveller would return to pay her friends a visit and 
bring a little town air and gossip with her. Sometimes it 
would be a dog cart, with a groom who waited for a parcel 
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which the coach was to bring. The guard sat behind on a 
little seat, and seemed almost to hang on to the coach ; he 
was always busy, tightening the luggage straps, wrapping 
a coat round some one, blowing his horn; at the top of 
the hill down he came to put on the shoe drag, at the 
bottom down again to take it off and hang it up under the 
coach. If any passenger had to get up or alight, the ladder 
was needed. 

Then there were the stopping places, where the horses 
were changed and the passengers got down to stretch their 
legs and get rid of the stiffness incidental to sitting 
on a coach, where you were sometimes cramped into tor- 
ture. There were the letter bags to drag out of the 
locker and the new ones to put in ; there was the house of 
change, with its hospitable bar, hoping for some one to do 
something “for the good of the house”’; then the start 
again, each time like a new journey, and the horses really 
liking it for a mile or so. We passed through a wood, and 
the driver pointed out a squirrel, cracked his whip, and 
away it would run up a tree, always on the other side, but, 
looking back, we could see it jumping from tree to tree. 
Once I made a part of the journey in the dark, and spent 
the time inside the coach amongst a lot of straw and some 
most uninteresting people, who were close, if not good, 
company. We jolted against each other, slept, and were 
awakened by some one having lost consciousness and 
tumbling against his neighbour. Then we reached the 
lighted streets of Lincoln, and blinked at them as they at 
us, turned in under the archway of the inn yard, and were 
picked out piece by piece as stiff as frozen rabbits ; and 
then a cab, or what answered to one, took us and our 
luggage home. Another journey was made when snow 
was on the ground. The sun shone brightly. I sat on the 
top and was covered up and kept warm by kindly pas- 
sengers, who were very sociable in those days and really 
helped each other. Coach travellers were, for the time 
being, a family. When we stopped to change horses, and 
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I was lifted off, I could scarcely tell when my feet 
reached the ground, except that I could go no further 
down. 

My uncle lived in a house built of white-grey brick 
opposite to the Great Northern Station, then in course of 
building. He was curate at St. Peter’s at Gowts and 
lecturer at St. Peter’s at Arches; he had one faithful 
servant, more faithful and attentive because of his 
master’s infirmity, and lived a quiet but very busy life. 
He wrote a good deal, his sermons were long, but carefully 
and neatly written, and I can recall the scratching of his 
pen, a quill which was mended from time to time. I 
welcomed the rest times of mending, for the sound of the 
pen, even if the ‘‘ words were winged,” was wearisome in 
the extreme. I soon found means of amusement, for I 
made many friends amongst his who welcomed me to 
their houses. Some had children with whom I played, and 
some who had none liked to have a little child-life about 
them. On my first visit, my uncle was living in a house at 
the bottom of the New Road ; a little lower down was the 
cattle market. The house looked up the road, and had a 
little garden with a low wall; over this I used to watch 
the cattle on market days come down the road and pass 
to the market. Prince Albert visited the city while I was 
there to perform some opening ceremony. After his 
departure the people crowded into the room, and JI, 
amongst many others, took my turn in sitting on the chair 
which he had occupied. 

I do not remember much about my first stay, but some 
of the details of the second I remember very well. My 
uncle used to walk out with me to pay his visits, and then 
he would discard one of his sticks and lean upon my 
shoulder. He leaned heavily, and the constant pressure 
became almost painful, but I was one of those who fore- 
stalled Dizzy’s excellent advice, given some years after- 
wards, “‘ Never complain, never explain.”” My uncle was 
very lively and liked to stop and talk with any one who 
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would “ play the game.”’ He was very plain spoken, and 
absolutely fearless in respect of what people might think 
or say. He had views and opinions strongly held and 
strongly expressed, and whoever did not think as he must 
be made to do so if possible. Our family had been trained 
in, perhaps, a somewhat narrow way. It was, no doubt, 
the right way, but the representation of it to others was 
not always calculated to ingratiate. I remember he once 
attacked a dignitary of the cathedral body, and scolded 
him ina cheerful, hearty way for going to the county balls 
and taking his family. His remarks were very well 
received, for they were given in a sincere and kindly way 
that left no sting. 

He liked to pay long visits in his walks, for he needed 
rests. He would talk without ceasing, and was a most 
interesting companion to those older than myself. The 
people he called upon asked me to go and see them alone, 
so that I had soon quite a little circle of friends. A Miss 
Ss , | remember, had lost her father. She felt her loss 
bitterly, and complained of her hard lot. My uncle reproved 
her kindly for her want of submission. This lady used 
paper with the deepest mourning border I ever saw ; there 
was little room on it left for writing. She was glad to see 
me, possibly finding relief in telling and hearing of other 
matters than her sorrow, for, though silent in company, I 
could talk readily when left alone with any one. Miss 
S was always most hospitable and sent me boxes of 
plums and other delights. 

A Miss N , who lived near her, was a very gentle 
spirit ; one pleasant to a child’s eye, with whom I always 
felt at home. 

Mr. and Mrs. T lived in a low, old-fashioned house, 
coloured yellow, on the brink of the canal (or River 
Witham), which had houses built on either side of it, Dutch 
fashion ; two or three steps led down to the front door. 
Here were children and a specially bright, attractive girl, 
who was a delightful companion. 
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The Misses W: had a home at the top of the Grecian 
stairs. In the garden was a summer-house built on an 
archway over the stairs, so that we could sit in it and 
watch the pilgrims toiling up and down: the house had 
an entrance into the Minster Yard. There was something 
very attractive about this place and the two dear kind 
ladies who welcomed me whenever I went. In the Minster 
Yard were some very imposing houses. One was inhabited 
by a banker, Mr. Swann, and here I sometimes went to 
play with the little cygnets, but I felt rather an ugly 
duckling amidst the grandeur of these large and handsome 
rooms, and preferred the more simple companionship of 
the older friends. 

There were a Mr. and Mrs. W who had lived on the 
New Road and afterwards removed to a house near the 
Midland Railway Station in High Street. These were very 
kind friends. They had no children, and Mrs. W 
encouraged me to go as often as I would. They used to dine 
at about 4 o’clock, which I thought a terribly late hour for 
such a meal: it seemed unnatural to eat leg of mutton 
at such a time. I frequently went and sat with them at 
their dinner, joining in when the pudding came; after 
dinner I used to sit on a hassock by the side of my hostess. 
She wore curls and side combs to keep them in their places. 
She would take out one of these and comb and part my 
hair, and smooth it down, for it was abundant and rebel- 
lious in those days, and, possibly, I was not very attentive 
to my toilet. Mr. W. was troubled with chilblains, 
and when they were encouraged to declare themselves by 
the state of the weather they must have caused him much 
discomfort, for he would screw his mouth round, and throw 
off his shoes, rub his feet, and whew in a very marked and 
emphatic way. Once, when they were exceptionally 
troublesome, he used a stronger word, only in the abstract, 
meaning no harm to himself or others, and then his wife, 
though perhaps unconscious of Juvenal’s excellent advice 
respecting the consideration due to youth, hastened to 
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hush and soothe him. Looking back upon these kind 
people, whom I loved, I think that he must have been 
rather a quick-tempered, restless man, and she a very 
gentle, loving spirit, with a power to soothe which belongs 
only to a woman. These friends apparently obtained a 
great deal of entertainment from my society, for they 
talked to me almost as if I was grown up. They told my 
uncle some of my sayings (this I found out in after years), 
and when I heard what these had been I understood why 
it was they had found me good company. 

I was taken to the Castle once to hear a man tried for 
murder. The scene impressed me very much, and I was 
struck by one remark elicited in the examination of wit- 
nesses: it was that the prisoner had said he would “ let 
daylight into ’’ his victim. This was a new phrase to me, 
though I have since heard that it is not an uncommon 
expression amongst people given to violent conduct. 

I also saw a Christmas tree for the first time on this visit 
to Lincoln. Some German friends invited me to a chil- 
dren’s party. I went alone, and knew none of the little 
people who were assembled to despoil the tree of its fruits. 
The room into which the expectant and excited guests 
were at last admitted was quite dark except from the light 
provided by the candles on the tree. It was a large tree, 
reaching to the ceiling, and the effect was beyond anything 
I had looked for: the lights and the beautiful toys which 
hung from the branches of the tree gave a very pretty 
effect to the scene, and it was fairyland to me. After we 
had danced round the tree the children were invited to 
choose whatever toy had taken their fancy. I stood aside, 
never thinking that any of these joys were for me, but a 
lady, with a pair of scissors in her hand, seeing my loneli- 
ness, brought me forward and asked me to select some- 
thing. I was far too shy to ask for what I should have 
liked, so I indicated a little drum filled with sweets. I 
was taken at my word, and the drum promptly severed 
from the tree and given me, but when I saw children, 
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whose deserts I had no reason to suppose were greater 
than my own, provided with expensive toys just for the 
asking, I learned that the virtue of modesty must be its 
own reward, and that the world values you at the price 
you choose to place upon yourself. However, I went home 
well satisfied with my drum and bonbons, which I placed 
in a cupboard allotted to my use in the kitchen. Alas, 
there were beetles in the kitchen, and when I went to the 
cupboard one day to select a large sweet filled with almond 
paste, a treasure I had particularly hoarded, one of these 
disgusting creatures crept out of it. I said nothing, but 
threw away the shell of hard sugar and left people to 
conclude I had eaten the treasure within. 

Sometimes I found my way up to the Minster alone. 
Once I went on Judges’ Sunday. The trumpeters, the 
javelin men, the sheriff’s carriage and its appointments, 
the judges themselves in wigs and robes, one scarlet, one 
black, with large cuffs turned back to show the linings and 
emphasise the elegance of their hands, satisfied me. I 
was fortunate enough to secure a good place in the choir, 
and enjoyed that service very much. I remember that in 
the litany two lay clerks knelt at the faldstool and sang 
the litany together. I was near them and could watch the 
movements of their lips as they sang, and I am told that it 
is customary to have the service performed in that way 
to the present time. 

Things were all very well in the day time. I amused my- 
self and met with many friends, who invited me to their 
houses, talked to me as if I was grown up, and sometimes 
laughed heartily at my views of affairs, but when night 
drew on my troubles began. I slept at the top of the 
house. It seemed a terribly long way from any one else ; 
the sound of “ Great Tom ” striking the hours was awe- 
inspiring. I was afraid of the dark and used to coax the 
servant to save the candle end for me. I left this alight 
when I was ready for bed; then, with a sudden spring, lest 
the man under the bed should catch me by the leg, I 
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landed safely under the bedclothes, leaving the candle end 
to burn itself out, by which time I was sound asleep and 
out of danger. I was found out, however, and my uncle 
put a stop to my candle ends and security. 

One recollection of my Lincoln visits is a call upon Mr. 
Sipthorpe, who was living there. He had been at one time 
curate to my grandfather in Hull, and he was godfather 
to one of my aunts. They all had a great veneration for 
him, and regarded his character as one of the most delight- 
ful they had ever known, and they talked frequently of 
his beautiful, unselfish, and devoted life. He must have 
been a most conscientious man, almost painfully so for 
himself, for he became a Roman Catholic, and, being dis- 
satisfied, or rather unsatisfied, with that Church, he 
returned to the English Communion, and, I believe, again 
left her altars. In which Communion he died I do not 
know, and to those who knew the man it mattered very 
little, for he was good and true, and only wanted perfec- 
tion too soon. He was disappointed then, but not, surely, 
now. There was nothing worldly or ambitious about him ; 
he only wanted to know what he ought to do, and, having 
no definite vision, he went on his way with the refrain 
always on his lips : 


“Lead, kindly Light, amid the encircling gloom, 
Lead thou me on.” 


I had often heard of him, and my father, who on this occa- 
sion was with me at Lincoln, took me to call on him. At 
the time we went to see him he had returned to the Eng- 
lish Church. A large picture hung in his room with a 
curtain in front of it. When he came in he brought an air 
of stillness and mystery with him ; he had the face of an 
ascetic, and dark hair. He asked very kindly after the 
members of our family and every one he had known in 
Hull, but there was a certain air of restraint about things, 
and I think I was not the only one of the party to whom 
the close of the visit brought relief. Still, I felt I had been 
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in the presence of one who was of another world more than 
this, and a great impression remained on my childish mind. 
He had built a little square of almshouses, with a chapel 
attached to them, in which he used to minister to the 
inmates of the houses. My father sent me to join in the 
worship at this chapel one Sunday morning. Again I was 
conscious of an other-world air in what I saw and heard. 
Mr. Sipthorpe conducted the service in a very gentle and 
devout manner. He preached a short sermon from the 
lectern. He stooped down to read his MS. and made not 
the least attempt at anything sensational. What impres- 
sion was made arose from his manifest devoutness and 
sincerity. The whole service was conducted in a very 
subdued, and yet not unattractive, voice and manner. I 
remembered at the time the subject of the sermon, and my 
father was interested to hear my account of the service. 

I stayed in the chapel after service, and, before leaving, 
went to the vestry and introduced myself to the (to me) 
old man. He received me graciously and patiently. It 
was a trial to me to do this, and I feel sure that I did it in 
obedience to instructions I had received. I should not 
have had the courage to do so unless I had been told ; but 
it was not so much courage which enabled me to carry the 
interview through as simplicity and an absence of self- 
consciousness. I was obeying orders, and the responsi- 
bility lay with those who gave them. 

My Uncle Thomas must have found my companionship 
acceptable to him, for he took me on one occasion from 
Hull to Newcastle by an excursion train, or “ special 
train,” as such were called in those days. We were landed 
at a very uninteresting Temperance Hotel. Our journey 
was not without a purpose. My uncle’s mother was a 
native of Hexham, and it was to gain some information 
about her family that we went. We found a family of 
Ridleys which evidently had some connection with hers, 
for one member of it attached himself to us and took us to 
visit tombstones and other records of the past. We made 
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_ some excursions together: one was to Tynemouth, and 
we arranged to stay at Shields on the way and see some of 
the shipping. The trains did not fit, and, to my great dis- 
appointment, this part of our plan was, it seemed to me, 
too lightly abandoned. I was particularly anxious to see 
Shields and the river there in order that I might compare 
things with the Humber... I suggested that possibly we 
might stay at Shields on our way back from Tynemouth. 
The time tables were consulted again, and it was found 
that this was feasible, whereupon the somewhat rough 
north countryman turned upon me a slightly approving 
eye and said, with a broad north country accent, ‘“ Ay, 
he’s thoughtful, not noisy,” and this saying clung to me 
as long as my uncle lived, and was frequently quoted when 
in after years I grew more noisy and perhaps less thought- 
ful. With Tynemouth I was delighted. Its castle, beau- 
tiful sands, and clear water, compared very favourably 
with the muddy Humber. We spent a day at Durham ; 
the view from the bridge so fixed itself upon my mind 
that, when I visited the place more than forty years after- 
wards, the scene was perfectly familiar, and I saw just 
what I had expected to see. Here, too, for the first time, 
I saw an outrigged racing boat, for some of the students 
happened to be practising on the river in a four-oar. 


CHAPTER IV 


BRIDLINGTON AND SCARBOROUGH 


N 1846 the railway to Bridlington Quay was opened, 

but I had been on a visit there before. We went, 
on that first occasion, in a kind of omnibus, and the 
journey was very tedious, quite a come-down after the 
stage coach. I was sent to stay with some friends 
called Adams. They lived in an old house, one of 
two near Christ Church. The house faced the road 
towards the old town, and had in front a little trian- 
gular garden, with a high hedge round it and a seat in 
the sunny angle. There was a little girl here who was 
my playfellow. I sometimes should have preferred to be 
alone, for she was a little older than I and rather dicta- 
torial. There was also an old gentleman who, after an 
early dinner, smoked a long churchwarden pipe. In order 
that he might not be disturbed, we young people were sent 
upstairs to rest and be quiet, neither of which we wanted 
to do. This was the most trying hour of the day, and we 
came near to quarrelling at times. Once I made my way 
downstairs, but, finding the room full of smoke, behind 
which glared the somewhat crossish face of a man half 
awake, I preferred the company of the young lady in spite 
of her waywardness, and returned. She received me 
kindly, but with a little touch of feminine triumph. I had 
been sent to Bridlington because I was not very strong, 
but I quickly developed there such an appetite that I 
remember, above all things, the keen desire for food 
which I experienced, and which I now recall with fruitless 
regret. The quay was little more than a village, with its 
quaint old market place, its pier, and its harbour. There 
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were a few gentlemen’s houses on the esplanade, some 
baths (Bishop’s) which jutted out into the sea, where 
the gardens are now, and a street of small lodging-houses. 
Fort Hall was quite a long way beyond any other buildings 
and was a country residence. The Flamborough Road 
houses were good, and there was the Terrace, which stands 
back from the beach, with gardens in front. The reading 
room at the head of the pier was not built, and there was 
scarcely room to pass from the pier to the esplanade. The 
sea, now kept in its place by the gardens and sea-wall, had 
washed away the cliff in that part, so that there was only a 
mud walk between the sea and the few small houses which 
were threatened with destruction. In front of the few 
esplanade houses was a garden facing the sea and sacred 
to the residents of these houses. It consisted of a terrace 
walk, with a slope of rank grass and dandelions, and was 
a melancholy-looking spot, not made less so by the pre- 
sence of a few select people who walked up and down for 
a short time each day carefully locked in. My father and 
mother knew several of the residents, for my grand- 
father had been accustomed to visit the place with his 
children for many years. 

In 1847 we all went to Bridlington Quay by the new 
railway. The assembly rooms on the pier were in course 
of construction, and we watched the work with interest ; 
when completed it was a very effective and picturesque 
building. In later years we came often to Bridlington, 
and became familiar with the cliffs and landing-places 
at Flamborough. Dane’s Dyke was open to the public 
then, and we wandered as we would over the country. 
These were very happy days. On Sundays we always 
went to the Old Priory Church in the morning and to the 
little modern Norman Church of Sewerby in the even- 
ing. This was one of Gilbert Scott’s (a cousin of my 
father’s) earlier works, and we admired it very much. I 
remember the Priory before it was restored, when it was 
full of high pews and galleries. One pew had a window in 
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it which the occupant could open and look from thence 
upon the church, like Noah from his Ark. In days when 
churches were not heated these old pews had sometimes 
a stove in them. The only time I was actually in the 
church before its restoration was on the occasion of a 
great gathering of benefit clubs. The members walked in 
procession, with banners stayed up against the wind with 
ropes ; the Foresters had their green scarves and, in some 
cases, green coats, their hunting horns (not blown), 
and their bows and arrows; the Shepherdesses had their 
crooks and a bo-peep air about them. My father preached 
the sermon ; he was in great request on such occasions. 
In what year a visit to Scarborough was made I do not 
remember, but there was no railway direct from Hull, and 
we went round by York. We were a large party, my 
grandfather Cooper, my uncle John Cooper, the fellow of 
Trinity, his three sisters, and several cousins. We had 
lodgings on. the parade near the Crown Hotel. On the 
South Cliff there was then only the Crown Hotel and a row 
of houses on each side of it, a house belonging to Sir W. 
Lowthrop, and the large stone houses in the Glen; all 
beyond and behind was open country, with Oliver’s Mount 
looking down upon us. The Spa Bridge was built, but 
not the one higher up the Glen. The Spa was a small 
promenade ; there were no gardens but a little drinking 
fountain, where those who had courage drank the water, 
which was supposed to possess virtue for certain com- 
plaints. My generous uncle provided ponies for us to 
ride, and, though rather overawed by our elders, we con- 
trived to extract a good deal of amusement from our 
adventures. Some lady friends were lodging near us and 
joined in excursions. An arrangement was made to go to 
Whitby by sea, and it was a great joy to learn that some 
of the children were to be allowed to test the qualities of 
that uncertain element. I was to be one of the party and 
looked forward to the event with keenest expectations. 
The morning came; it was not one of the finest, but it was 
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well enough. The ladies were to call for us on the way. 
They were late in coming, and a suspicion arose in my 
mind that they did not want to go. My wish to go and 
have a sea voyage was so intense as to be almost painful ; 
I was in a fever of impatience. We started, and I hurried 
on. Their leisurely indifference was torture, and the way 
in which they dawdled and wondered what it would be 
like, and whether it would be rough, while all the time we 
were late, was exasperating. I believe they only wanted 
to go that they might have the pleasure of my uncle’s 
company. They meant to be late, and they were. As we 
got, feigning to be hurrying, on to the harbour pier, the 
boat, which was only a large tug in Sunday clothes, was 
already pitching round the end of the pier in a rather 
choppy sea. “Oh, dear, it’s gone, after all our trouble,” 
etc. My indignation had no bounds, but I dared not 
express it, and looked to uncle John (who was very fond 
of the sea) to do and say the right thing. I thought I saw 
* Hang it!’ in hisface, but I admire to this day the way 
in which he threw up his hands as a token of despair, and, 
in a gracious way and with a smile on his face, turned to 
the ladies and said, “‘ Well, well, perhaps it is best so.” 
With my greater knowledge of the sea and its ways I have 
no doubt he was right, and that every one except myself 
was relieved ; the ladies, because they were spared from 
a condition of things which would not show them in their 
most attractive aspect ; and my uncle, that he would be 
spared the painful duty of attending them in their dis- 
tress. I learned that sometimes it is wise to pretend. 
They pretended that they were disappointed, and he pre- 
tended that he wasn’t: so they pleased each other, and the 
lookers-on must look happy. The ladies had a drive to 
make up for their disappointment ; they had their way 
and sympathy as well. I got neither. If women mean to 
have a thing, they have a way of getting it. 

One day when it was wet, and we were at our wits’ end 


for something to do, one of my cousins and J put our night- 
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shirts over our clothes, some black scarves over our 
shoulders, with black aprons for hoods, and, opening the 
drawing-room door, where our elders were engaged in 
writing and reading, we marched solemnly round the 
room and so out again. A dead silence greeted this per- 
formance, but we heard no more of it except that when 
the weather cleared up in the afternoon, our uncle, in a 
sententious way which was peculiar to him, said, “ No 
ponies, no ; no ponies to-day.”’ Then we understood that 
we had not pleased our elders by our performance. 


CHAPTER V 


TIMES oF CHANGE 


N 1846 we moved from Nile Street, the land of vine- 

yards and jargonelle pears and rainwater tubs, to Lime 
Street, to a house called “‘ The Groves,” because of three 
or four lime trees which still remained in front of it. We 
needed a larger house, for the olive branches had outgrown 
the vineyard. This one was large and good. It had a door 
in the middle and windows on either side; was three- 
storied, with a parapet roof ; indeed, it had two roofs with 
a valley between, as we found out when visited by a thaw 
after a heavy fall of snow. A paved yard in front was 
fenced from the street by an iron railing, within which 
stood the remains of what had once been the grove of 
limes. The neighbourhood had ‘ gone down,” and the 
house, in consequence, was low-rented. It suited the con- 
dition in which the family was. The surroundings were 
dreary, but here we stayed for nineteen years, until my 
father’s death broke up the old home. Next door to us 
on one side was an enormous brick building which had 
been used as a sugar refinery. That industry had failed, 
the place was empty and was infested with rats, and was 
the happy hunting ground of the cats of the neighbour- 
hood. Some years after this it was used for storing grain, 
and being overloaded, the grain burst one side out and the 
place became a ruin. 

On the other side of us, but separated by a road to the 
ropeworks, was “‘ Ivy House,”’ the name given to my grand- 
father Cooper’s town house, in which, as I have said, the 
uncle lived who had charge of the ropeworks. It was 
quite 200 years old and most picturesque, long and low, 
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with heavy wood window frames and small panes of glass. 
It stood some way back from the street, and had an old 
wall with wrought iron gates in it, which hung between 
two brick pillars with carved stone tops. Some steps from 
these gates brought one to a flagged path, leading to the 
front door, which was studded with iron nails and leaved 
in the middle, so as to fold back. A fine brick porch, with 
seats at the side, stood out from the house. Over it were 
rooms, so that it formed a kind of projecting square tower. 
The rooms were very low, with panelled walls and beams 
across the ceilings. A wide staircase, with heavy balus- 
trades, fronted the entrance. The house was well worth 
preserving, but in after years workmen’s houses were 
needed, and a street has taken the place of the house and 
garden. 

In the ropery, which was a quaint place with its long alley 
and red roof, we spent many happy hours watching the 
men spinning yarns out of a lump of hemp fastened round 
their bodies. A large wheel at the end turned a number of 
hooks so fast that they could not be seen spinning round. 
The men fastened their yarn to one of these and then 
walked backward, spinning as they went, and throwing the 
yarn on to hooks provided at intervals in the roof, so as to 
keep it from dragging on the ground. The yarns were made 
into ropes, and these, again, into cables. The heavier work 
was done by a frame which travelled on lines. There was 
also a machine for plaiting three ropes together into one 
flat one, of the kind used for hauling in coal mines. In the 
paddock adjoining we used to play cricket, and in the 
evening my father and uncle, with their friends, used to 
play quoits, a favourite north country game. Beyond the 
paddock was a garden in which were fruit trees ; the fruit 
was very poor and covered with soot, but we did not 
despise it. 

The uncle next door had some grown-up sons who had 
a workshop with a lathe. They were really good mechanics, 
and from watching them at work I formed a taste for car- 
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pentering and model shipbuilding, for they were very 
clever in this, and one of them produced some quite 
beautiful models. What I learned from them has given 
me employment for many an hour and added a great 
interest to life. 

Our favourite walk in this neighbourhood was along 
what was called the “ Garrison side.” The wooden 
wharves which lined the sides of the River Hull down to 
the Humber, when there was a high tide and the ships 
were coming up to pass into the docks, or to go into the 
graving dock for repairs, made up a scene which was 
often one of great liveliness. At the mouth of the River 
Hull was the Citadel and Garrison. There were no docks 
_ then lower down the Humber and we used to play cricket 
on the short grass close to the water’s edge. The Citadel 
was a very quaint place, something like the pictures of old 
Dutch forts. It was approached through Drypool, and 
was surrounded by a deep moat, crossed by a drawbridge ; 
here a sentinel kept watch. The ramparts, on which were 
mounted cannon commanding the Humber, enclosed a 
space of considerable size, on which the soldiers were 
paraded daily and went through their drill. There were 
barracks for the men, and superior buildings for the officers. 
There was also a strangely shaped building with a flat roof 
vaulted within and said to be bomb proof; in this were 
stored ammunition and implements of warfare. It was 
so strongly built that when they came to pull it down it 
resisted all their efforts and had to be blown up. When 
all this came to be disused, we were allowed to walk on the 
ramparts, from which there was a beautiful view of the 
river and of the ships coming up or going down on the tide, 
with the picturesque village of Paull some five miles down, 
celebrated for its shrimps and shrimp teas. In the fore- 
ground was the flat, grassy shore, just above high-water 
mark. The grass was fed short by sheep, and schools were 
allowed to use it for cricket and other games. The place 
would have made an ideal garden and playground for 
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the children of that densely-populated neighbourhood, and 
in these days it would have been carefully preserved for 
such a purpose ; but, alas, the Government of the day sold 
the ground ; all was levelled ; a dull shipbuilding business 
took its place, and so there was lost what might have been 
a joy for ever to people whose homes were wanting in 
fresh air and interest. I have never ceased to lament the 
loss of what was one of the quaintest and most romantic 
things I remember to have seen in my life. The history of 
Hull records that the Citadel was the first place of strength 
to refuse admission to Charles I. in the unhappy days of 
the Civil War, but I have no ground for thinking that it 
was this that prompted a loyal Government to destroy 
this surviving evidence of a disloyal temper in the citizens 
of Kingston. The removal of this most interesting bond 
with the past took place in 1864, or thereabouts, and will 
always be regretted by those who remember and enjoyed 
its unique charm. 

On the moat we learnt to skate in one severe winter, and 
there was a Dutch sailor amongst the skaters who, with a 
pair of immensely long irons to his skates, turned up at 
the end like the figurehead of a ship, went along at an 
astonishing pace. At the base of the ramparts were huge 
mortars looking up into the sky, and at intervals piles of 
shells for their food and of shot for the guns above them. 
We often went to see the soldiers exercised: the smart 
uniforms of the men and officers made a much brighter 
show than the serviceable khaki of later days. On the 
Queen’s birthday a salute was fired, not from a number 
of ginger-beer-bottle-looking things laid on wooden blocks 
(as in St. James’s Park), but from beautiful shining brass 
guns, real guns, which were trotted out with their limber 
wagons and properly handled by their gunners. 

One of the remembrances of the Lime Street house was 
the sound of the girls in their wooden clogs going to the 
cotton mills which had been erected in Holderness. We 
were awakened very early in the morning by the stream 
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which, for about half-an-hour, passed by the house, the 
tongues of the girls going as merrily as their feet. I 
remember wondering why they should go to work so early 
and we lie in bed? These cotton mills did not answer 
their purpose, and I believe their failure brought much 
distress to the town. There were also some glass works 
set up, and one of my uncles, as I have said, took a great 
interest in this industry, and some very pretty ornamental 
glasses were made after the pattern of ‘‘ Bohemian glass.”’ 
We were taken to see the men in the glass-blowing depart- 
ments. They were scantily clad, for the heat was intense. 
There was a trench in front of them, and they swung the 
vessels at the end of the glass-blowing rods high in the air 
and down into the trench in front of them. The worthy 
ambitions, however, of the promoters were brought to 
naught, and “ the fleet of glass was wrecked on a reef of 
visionary gold.” 

There were several shipbuilding yards on the River Hull, 
and I remember seeing a brig of considerable size launched 
from a yard opposite our house. She was launched sloping 
downstream and just before high tide, and the flow of 
the tide carried her across the river. She stuck on the 
opposite side, and there was great excitement lest she 
should remain there, when the tide fell, and have a broken 
back. Hawsers and tugs were got to work and just at the 
turn of the tide they succeeded in dragging her stern clear 
of the river bank and freeing her from her dangerous 
position. Another vessel, I can recall, was launched just 
below the North Bridge direct into the river. A huge 
breakwater of timber was placed across her stern, and 
when she dropped into the river she displaced a lot of 
water and seemed to make a hole almost to the bottom, 
while an immense wave washed over the opposite side on 
to the people who stood there to watch the proceedings. 
These ships were all timber built, the iron age had only 
just begun, and the sound of the caulker’s hammer, as 
he drove the tarred hemp between the timbers of the 
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ship, was one of the familiar sounds of our childhood. The 
smell, too, of the oakum, which was forced in with broad- 
bladed blunt chisels, was one which I recall whenever I pass 
a cart carrying coals in tarred bags. The surface of the 
water was sometimes coloured magenta by the tar, from 
which, in fact, that fashionable hue was afterwards pro- 
duced. Now the sharp tap of the rivetter has taken the 
place of the caulker’s thud, and the patent covering for 
ships’ hulls has superseded the old oakum chink-stopping 
process. The smart ships of those days were covered below 
the water line with thin sheets of copper, to prevent the 
growth of barnacles on a long voyage. These sheets, when 
new, glittered in the sun ; later on they took a fine green 
colour. There were comparatively few steam ships, and 
the pride of Hull in that department was a fine paddle 
steamer called The Emperor, which traded between Hull 
and St. Petersburg. She had a striking figurehead of 
the Czar. 7: 

Once I saw a brig which had been derelict brought up 
the river and laid upon the hard. A “ hard ”’ is a piece of 
ground which, if not naturally firm, is made so by piles, 
and on which a ship can rest without sinking into the 
ground, so that it can be examined and small repairs 
effected at low tide. In a muddy river like the Hull men 
were employed to stand in the water in great sea boots 
and keep the water in motion with wooden rakes, so that 
the mud did not accumulate upon the hard, but was carried 
off by the tide. The brig in question was timber laden. 
She was kept afloat, but her masts were gone, and she 
was bound under her keel and across the deck with 
chains which were twisted tight with great levers of 
timber, just as woodmen fasten a load of tree trunks on 
toacart. She was waterlogged, and the tide flowed in and 
out of her without lifting her from her resting-place. When 
they had got her cargo out they fastened large tubs along 
each side of her, and by this means floated her into a 
dry dock, where she was repaired. We used often as boys 
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to go on to the ships in dry dock and climb up the rigging 
and through the “ lubber hole,’’ and so stand on the little 
platform to which the topmast shrouds were made fast, 
and which was called the “ top.’ A stage higher was the 
* cross trees,’ but I never ventured the second stage. 

Another association with the Lime Street house was the 
sound of the wooden stampers in the oil mills. One on the 
other side of the river, opposite our house, which had 
formerly been driven by wind, still retained the truncated 
cone of the original windmill, from which the top had been 
taken off. Oil cake for feeding cattle has always been a 
great trade in Hull; the cake was made chiefly from lin- 
seed, though rape and hempseed were also used ; the cake 
is very valuable and brings a good price, but the oil 
expressed from the seed is more valuable still. When I 
left school I went for a time into a seed crusher’s office and 
there learned to know the prices of these things, and for 
many years it was an interest to me to notice what prices 
cake and oil were making. 

In these days hydraulic presses perform the operation of 
pressing the oil out in golden streams, and the cake is made 
in various shapes, but at the time I am speaking of there 
was but one shape, the long and somewhat tapering one 
necessitated by the process of manufacture, which was as 
follows : The seed was first crushed by great rollers and 
when it had been reduced to a brown, oily powder, horse- 
hair bags were filled with it and placed endways on 
in a perpendicular shaft-like box tapering towards the 
bottom. Between two bags thus placed, a hard wooden 
wedge was inserted, and upon the top of this, when the 
row was ready, a wooden stamper descended, driving the 
wedge against the bags, squeezing the oil out through the 
horse hair into tanks, and compressing the powdered seed 
into firm, hard cakes ; a large drum with teeth (like the 
drum of a musical box) lifted the stampers in turn and let 
them fall, when released, upon the wedges below. There 
are certain musical instruments made of wooden blocks 
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which, when struck by a mallet, give a not unpleasing 
sound, and these stampers, as they fell in turn, beat out a 
kind of monotonous music ; the sound of them heard in the 
darkness of a still night, for they went on through the 
night, was one of our experiences, and I put words to them 
sometimes, ‘‘ Turn again, Dick Whittington,’ “ Take time, 
young tuppenny,” or such like. When the pressure was 
over, the bags, or rather flaps, for they were open at the 
sides, were taken out and detached from the cake, which 
was hard and firm, though it grew harder by exposure ; 
a sharp curved knife was passed along the sides and ends 
of the cake, stripping off the rough edges, and it was thus 
made presentable to the most fastidious of cows. These 
mills once caught fire, and we were fetched out of our beds 
to see the blaze, which was very awful. The blazing oil 
ran down into the river, and though that lay between us 


and the fire our window frames were blistered with the 
heat. 


My father and mother had many warm friends amongst 
the congregation of St. Mary’s, and Christmas time 
brought presents to them and sometimes to us for their 
sakes. Mrs. Loft’s cake was so much a part of our life 
that its discontinuance would have been a serious shock 
to our faith in human nature. Mrs. Loft lived at a house 
at the corner of Albion Street and Prospect Street ; the 
front door was in Prospect Street at the end of the house, 
as it were ; a flight of steps led obliquely up to it, and 
a few trees in the garden gave a country-like appearance. 
Every Christmas brought Mrs. Loft’s cake ; it was not a 
common cake, designed as being “‘ wholesome for chil- 
dren,” but a real masterpiece, made by Ostler, the cele- 
brated bride-cake maker of the district. It was topped by 
a generous layer of almond paste, but was free from the 
cupid and such-like useless ornaments which please the 
eye only ; it was of such a rich nature that parental care 
suggested some adulteration, for such blessings must not 
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be enjoyed by the young without compensation ; it was 
produced only on Sunday afternoon at tea time; a small 
piece of it, cut with an impartiality of which we were 
allowed to judge, was awarded to each one, and with it a 
slice of dry bread. We were expected to consume these in 
alternate bites so as to avert any ill consequences which 
might arise, so we nibbled at the cake and took a mouthful 
of the bread. I for one would rather have gone through 
with the cake and taken all risks. Mrs. Loft’s cake is 
still a tradition ; its ill results, if any, are all gone long 
ago, but the fragrance of it remains. No monumental 
record of her virtues could ever be so abiding ; she was 
unconsciously providing a memorial, which I will hand 
down to another generation. The cake, administered with 
such care, lasted for weeks, if not months, and we gathered 
up every crumb at the last scene. 

Sometimes a keg of Russian cranberries arrived, not 
the dried affairs one sees now, but swimming in their 
own brilliant juice, sour as they could be grown, and 
needing sugar in abundance. To squeeze them down 
when the pudding came and see the juice flying in 
every direction was a part of the feast. Reindeer 
tongues dried and smoked were a delicacy with which 
our elders were better acquainted than we, but we 
contrived to know the taste, the hard tips sometimes 
falling to us. Tiny casks of caviare were sent sometimes. 
This was considered proper for adult consumption only, 
but it was not “ caviare to us.” Now and then a caper- 
cailzie came, a splendid bird, larger than a turkey, with a 
layer of dark flesh overlaying the white, a kind of goose 
and turkey in one. The constant trade between Russia, 
Norway, and Hull made such luxuries familiar in the shops. 

From Lime Street our walk to church was changed. We 
passed along the dockside and that corner of the Old 
Dock where the whalers were laid up in the winter. There 
were several of them in those days, great wooden tubs with 
baulks of timber fastened on to the bows along each side of 
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the keel, so that they looked like boxers whose eyes had 
been closed up with the swelling of their faces. The baulks 
were bound on with iron to protect the ship when forcing 
her way through the ice, or when the ice floes were in 
motion. Frameworks of timber were over the deck ata 
sufficient height to allow of passage under them, and upon 
these were stacked the whale boats, keel uppermost ; each 
ship carried a large number of them, for it was from these 
boats that the whales were pursued and harpooned. To 
the eye the ships were very ugly, but the work in which 
they engaged was full of romance and excitement, not 
unmixed with danger. They carried in the hold casks of 
all shapes to fit into the sides of the vessels, so as to lose 
as little room as possible; these casks were of no great 
height but large in diameter and somewhat wedge-shaped 
or tapering. The blubber was boiled down and the oil 
stowed in them, and I have myself seen and smelt lumps 
of blubber brought out sometimes to feed the ship’s pet, 
a young bear. 

These whalers gradually dwindled down in number, as 
some were caught in the ice and nipped, and the industry 
was not sufficiently paying to encourage any replacement. 
The last to sail was the old Diana ; she was fitted with an 
auxiliary screw to enable her to escape from the closing 
ice, and went and came year after year, the only survivor 
of the fleet which once sailed out of Hull, but at last she, 
too, met her fate. Some time in the ’sixties, after I had left 
Hull, I read an account in the paper of the loss of the 
Diana (she was crushed in the ice), and the thrilling 
adventures of the crew, who made their escape. 

I have mentioned before the sensational returns of some 
of these ships. The jaw bones of the whale stood about 
10 or 12 feet high, and they were largely used for gate- 
posts. They had a curve in them so that when set up 
they had the appearance of a Gothic arch. They might 
be seen once all over the East Coast, but it is rare to find 
any now. I have seen some at Whitby, and a few may be 
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found near Hull or in private gardens here and there. 
Sometimes they have been cut down to the height of 
ordinary gate posts, and only those who knew their original 
look would guess what they were. When a death had 
occurred on board during a voyage a coffin lid was placed 
in the shrouds, and when all returned in health a garland 
of flowers. 


CHAPTER VI 


A Party AT THE LAKES 


N 1847 my Grandmother Scott died. We were taken. 

to see her on her death-bed, and each one was named 
to her. She could scarcely speak, but made the effort to 
say to each a word of blessing or good advice; it was 
truly patriarchal. After her death we were taken to see 
her body. It was the first time I had seen death, and our 
emotional feelings were worked up by the surroundings to 
the edification of our elders. My grandfather had been 
buried under the altar of St. Mary’s and the vault was 
opened for the interment of his widow. We saw his coffin 
looking quite fresh. It was covered with black cloth, 
fastened on by innumerable round-headed black nails. 
We were taken to the funeral and, though I had no great 
affection for my grandmother, I wept copiously. -My 
Aunt Fanny, who sat at the end of the pew, had a 
pocket handkerchief with a very deep black border ; she 
naturally showed emotion, and she seemed much gratified 
by mine. I cried because I couldn’t help it, from sheer 
nervousness, and the consciousness that it was expected 
of me. 

A few days after this I went back with my Uncle Thomas 
to Lincoln. The recollection of the late gloomy scene, 
and the fact of being away from home and somewhat 
lonely, also of being expected to learn Romans viii. and 
say some of it daily to my uncle, operated altogether to 
make this visit rather a melancholy one, and had it not 
been for the kindness of the friends in Lincoln I have 
already recorded it would have been very sad. My grand- 
father, by the way, had written expositions on Romans viii. 
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and xii. It did not sell, and my father got the unbound 
sheets of the edition from Messrs. Seeleys and had them 
bound in plain cloth boards. He sent a circular round to 
those who were likely to value such literature and offered 
them at avery low price. They went off rapidly, and we 
were constantly taking parcels of them to the post. We 
were expected to learn these two chapters by heart, and, 
having done so, were rewarded by becoming the proud 
possessors of a copy of the book. 

This was the year of the potato famine in Ireland. The 
condition of the country was deplorable, and we were 
urged to self-denial in order that we might do something 
to relieve the distress, which was the subject of conversa- 
tion everywhere. Sermons were preached and collections 
made for it. We had a substitute for potatoes in the shape 
of haricot beans, which, when well stewed, were very 
palatable for a time, but nothing ever can, or will, take the 
place of the potato. 

The new railway station in Paragon Street was opened 
in this year, and took the place of the brick and wooden 
shanty which had served for the Hull Station on the 
Humber side. We had frequently been taken to see it 
building, and when finished it was regarded as one of the 
finest stations in the country. It was almost outside the 
town at the time when it was built. I think the hotel 
front, which forms part of its design, is to-day one of the 
most dignified and well-proportioned buildings in the city. 

“King ” Hudson made a great talk about this time. 
He was the great promoter of railways and helped in the 
development of them in the north-eastern district very 
considerably. He was much courted by people who hoped 
to be helped to a good speculation from the knowledge he 
possessed. There was a song with the refrain : 


Railway shares, railway shares, 
Every one mad upon railway shares. 


Many people were ruined by hasty investments. They 
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blamed Hudson rather than their own greed. He himself 
was ruined and passed into obscurity. 

My brother Charles Perry was born in this same year, 
1847. He was afterwards for forty years a missionary in 
North China. Indeed he, with Miles Greenwood, founded 
the mission which is well known to those interested in 
this work abroad as the North China and Shantung Mis- 
sion. In 1880 he was consecrated Bishop of North China. 
He retired in 1914, and during his residence in Peking he 
saw China pass through many political changes. He lost 
all his possessions in the Boxer Riots of 1900, but lived 
to see the mission premises restored and the work revived. 
He was named after his godfather Charles Perry, the first 
Bishop of Melbourne, who went out in 1847 to take charge 
of that diocese. Bishop Perry, as I have said, had married 
my mother’s youngest sister, Fanny, and another sister, 
my Aunt Dorothy, went out with them and remained with 
them for many years. They sailed in the Stag, one of 
Green’s celebrated sailing ships, and the voyage took 
about six months ; a record of it was kept by Mrs. Perry. 
Australia was at that time little known. The goldfields 
had not been discovered and the change which took 
place during Bishop Perry’s episcopate was one of the 
most remarkable events of the nineteenth century. The 
Australian letters were of absorbing interest. The 
accounts of the long journeys in the “ buggy,” the 
rough timber roads, the wild homes of the settlers, 
then the rush for gold, the growth of towns, and similar 
descriptions, made the letters read like a romance. 
When they arrived the family was assembled and they 
were read aloud; they had a real historical value, and 
some of them were published. Letters were letters in those 
days. Cheap postage is a great boon, but it has killed 
letter-writing—after all, one of the most fascinating forms 
of literature. 

When the Bishop and Mrs. Perry made their first return 
visit to England in 1854-55, I was old enough to appre- 
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ciate the fascination of my aunt’s appearance and character. 
She had a most animated face and expression, and her 
sweet, laughing voice was inspiring. It was often heard, 
for she had something to say on everything, and every- 
thing on some things ; and a piquancy was added to her 
talk by the notable variety of her expression. She was 
considerably younger than the Bishop, and took charge of 
him in a most amusing way. They were, I believe, never 
apart. They kept their golden wedding day in 1891, the 
year in which he died, and she survived him exactly twelve 
months. 

In 1849 the cholera visited Hull; it was supposed that 
it reached us from one of the Russian or German ports 
with which trade was always going on. All who were in a 
position to get away from Hull did so, and as far as possible 
the children were sent into the country. My uncle John 
Cooper took a house on the banks of Lake Coniston, 
“Tent Lodge”’ by name, and here a party, nearly the 
same as the Scarborough one, were assembled under his 
kind care. My eldest sister, Amelia (‘‘ Minnie’), was an 
addition to our party, and also my uncle Edward Cooper, 
the barrister. We went by Lancaster and Kendal, which 
was then a little country roadside station. Here we had 
to wait some hours before we could get a train to Winder- 
mere, and it was nearly dark when we arrived ; we were 
all packed into carriages, and driven round the head of the 
lake, and so by Hawkeshead to Coniston. J remember 
Lake Windermere gleaming in the moonshine as we drove 
along its borders, and then I fell asleep ; we were carried 
out asleep at our journey’s end and put to bed, just con- 
scious that we were being put to bed, and that was all. 
The room in which we were was an attic, and the windows 
were too high up for us to see out. In the morning we 
mounted on chairs to get a peep of the wonders which 
surrounded us. The morning was a dull September one, 
for the sun had not dispelled the great blue-grey clouds 

_which obscured it, but there was no mist, and the Old Man 
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and other mountains could clearly be seen. I had never 
seen a mountain before ; they seemed frowning and rather 
awful, the appearance of the Old Man range was very 
impressive, and we got down from our chairs rather dis- 
mayed than pleased. The romance of the mountains was, 
however, soon to come and take hold of us ; the awakening 
was at hand: it was a revelation, an education. For years 
after this visit I longed to see mountains again. 

The house belonged to the Marshalls, the family at the 
Hall. There was a field in front with a plantation, and a 
stream which ran down it and passed into the lake be- 
tween banks topped with great flat slates. Close by was 
the boat-house, built like an old tower, in which were boats, 
with all their belongings, fishing tackle, nets, etc. The 
mouth of the stream abounded with minnows, and the 
round drop net, when lowered in at the end of a pole, 
brought up a number, which we kept in a can with water 
and used for bait. We made excursions in all directions, 
and once we managed by easy stages and the help of a 
pony, to reach the top of the Old Man. Our chief 
delight, however, was the lake, on which we often went, 
under the charge of Hoppitt, my uncle’s Cambridge 
servant, afterwards “‘Gentleman Hoppitt,” the well- 
known roll-call marker of Trinity College, and later still, 
Charles Hoppitt, Esq., the porter of the same famous 
College. He never forgot me, and always asked with 
remarkable accuracy after my various relatives when in 
after years I used to see him at the Lodge gate; he was 
always grave, always magnificent, always respectful, 
always right. 

The Water-Head Inn, now a dark-slated imposing 
building, almost alarming to shy visitors, was then a long, 
low, yellow-washed, inviting, gracious-looking hostel. The 
road ran in front of it and then came the lake, with little 
wooden piers, boats waiting to be hired, and watermen 
hanging about prepared with all apparatus for fishing, 
except the catching. We, however, had our own boats, 
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and Mr. Charles, as Hoppitt was always called, used to 
take us out rowing and fishing and, when there was a 
favourable breeze, sometimes sailing with a shawl held 
upon a boat-hook. 

One day our elders had been out riding, and my cousin 
and I were allowed to mount the horses and take them 
home to the stable at the Water-Head Inn. The horses, 
with faces homeward and their journey’s end in view, 
thought little of their riders and hastened to reap the 
reward of their labours. They set off at a gallop, and it 
was with the greatest difficulty that we kept ourselves 
from falling off. I quite gave myself up for lost, as I felt 
myself slipping to one side. However, we managed to 
stick on until some men, hearing the sound of the horses’ 
feet, ran out and stood across the road and brought them 
toastand. I cansee them now, stretching out their arms 
across the road and calling to the horses, who meant no 
harm, and stopped like lambs. 

My uncle Edward was a great fisherman and had 
brought with him a rod, with reel and arrangements for 
fly fishing. He was not very successful, and when he saw 
us with a stick cut from the bushes, and a hook with a 
minnow on it, pull up the perch with freedom, for these 
were the fish that least disliked being caught, he dis- 
carded his rod, but declined the use of the humble weapons 
which contented us. Early in our career, having captured 
a nice little dish of perch, we took them into the kitchen 
and ordered them to be cooked for tea. Presently there 
was a spluttering and hissing, and a fine smell made its 
way through the house and into the dining-room, where we 
were assembled for tea. Aunt Mary Ann, who con- 
ducted the domestic affairs of the household, raised her 
head and with a significant sniff made some remark about 
something being cooked without her orders and about a 
smell of fish. We then began to smell something else, and 
presently confessed that we had assumed uninvited the 


cares of housekeeping. When the fish appeared we under- 
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stood, by a certain want of appreciation in our elders of the 
daintiness of the dish, that we had made a mistake ; how- 
ever, all we could do was to say our grace, eat of our 
spoil, with such sauce as was provided for us by those 
who would not be partakers with us in our faults, and get 
on into the next day as soon as ever we could, forgetting 
the one that was past. 

It was the season of blackberries, and the size and splen- 
dour of the fruit was a revelation to us. We feasted on 
them continually and brought great quantities home in 
bags made of our pocket handkerchiefs, which were not 
always over-clean. The fruit made splendid puddings, 
and we were quite annoyed when our uncle declined the 
feast. ‘‘ No, no pudding, thank you,” and placing his hand 
before his face in a way he had, he added, “ pocket hand- 
kerchiefs, I think, pocket handkerchiefs.” 

On one occasion we were out for an expedition and I 
loitered behind, intent upon the berries. It was getting 
dusk as I sauntered along the road from the Water-Head 
Inn to “ Tent Lodge.” On the way I met my grandfather. 
He simply gave a kind of gruff intimation that he knew 
me, asked if I was going home, and passed on, while I 
made my way homewards. There was not much confi- 
dence between us, and I thought he was merely out for an 
evening stroll, but when I got in I found my aunt in judg- 
ment. Where had I been ?—caused great anxiety—my 
grandfather been very uneasy—had put on his boots and 
gone out to look for you—afraid you were lost—now we 
must send out to look for him and tell him. I relieved her 
mind upon the last point, and was struck with the success 
with which the old gentleman had concealed the purpose of 
his evening walk. It was no doubt very provoking to my 
guardians, and I know better now how much anxiety the 
thoughtlessness of children can give. 

The experience gained by the introduction to nature 
and its beauties by this visit to the lakes has been the 
romance of my life. It was an education, and though no 
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doubt it was often very troublesome to our elders to be 
hampered with thoughtless children, the kindness to the 
children is lifelong in its effects. The reward to the seniors 
comes later, perhaps sometimes too late for them to enjoy 
it, but our memories bless them for a never-failing pleasure 
only dimly felt and understood at the time. I think that 
the experiences of my childhood have made me better able 
to deal with children, and to know that they feel and 
understand much more clearly and truly than we give 
them credit for. 

The wisdom of my uncle led him to insist on my keeping 
a journal, and entering in it the events of each day. This 
was sent each week to my mother, who treasured it, and 
it was found amongst her papers at her death. When 
giving an account of the runaway horses, I remember I 
drew upon my small stock of poetry, and put in— 


That trot became a gallop soon, 
In spite of curb and rein. 


This pleased my uncle, I think, and he taught me that 
when I made a quotation inverted commas should be 
placed before and after it. 

At last the time came for our departure ; the barrister 
had already returned to his chambers; the mountains 
were topped with snow ; other members of the party had 
departed, and a large carriage waited to take uncle John, 
Minnie, and myself. We said “‘ Good-bye ”’ to the enchant- 
ments of the lake and drove to Windermere, crossed by 
the ferry to Storrs, and thence to Kendal. Here we had 
some time to wait and we called on Mr. Barnes, the vicar, 
at the old house near the Church. Kendal is a Trinity 
living, and the vicar had been a fellow of Trinity and was 
a friend of my uncle’s. Here we had dinner. The River 
Kent ran alongside the vicarage garden, and a little stream 
flowed through the garden itself. We amused ourselves 
here until the train journey towards Lincoln began. We 
stayed that night, I think, at Sheffield, where we slept 
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at an hotel called the ‘“‘ Tontine,” a name which puzzled 
me very much. My uncle left us at Lincoln in the care of 
my uncle Thomas, who, in due course, passed us on to 
Hull, and for long we were regarded as the travellers of 
the family. 


CHAPTER VII 


Tar Great EXHIBITION 


CANNOT regard my school life with satisfaction. It 

was broken, and its want of continuity interfered with 
my progress. I was troubled with a certain dreaminess, 
and I never got a clear idea of what was wanted of me or 
what I was expected to learn. My first master was a Mr. 
Bird, and my second a Mr. Stork ; the former was small, 
dark, and somewhat impatient; the second, tall and 
rather nervous. I was anxious to do things, but needed 
more individual attention than it was possible to give me, 
and my father was far too busily engaged to lend me much 
assistance. In all but observation I was, in short, stupid, 
and had an impression that learning was intended for 
other people, not for me. Like many other boys, I had an 
idea that, unstable as water, I should not succeed on land 
and that I should do better at sea. My father absolutely set 
_ his face against any such folly, as he called it, and implied 
that I had better be hanged on land than drowned at sea. 
At last it was decided that I should have a chance, and 
my cousin, Arthur Cooper, and I were sent to Rugby 
(where my elder brother was at the School) to a prepara- 
tory school there conducted by Mr. Bloxam, a brother of 
the antiquarian. We lodged with a Mr. Wood, and were 
kindly looked after by him and a lady who managed his 
house. Mr. Bloxam was a man of some character and 
humour, and on one occasion he took some of us a long 
walk, telling us on the way of a celebrated murder case, 
in which Sir Theodosius Boughton was poisoned with 
essence of laurel leaves. We visited the churchyard where 
he was buried, and the flat-topped tombstone, upon 
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which a post-mortem examination was held on his exhumed 
body by surgeons with glass masks over their faces, was 
pointed out to us. So the story ran, and the old man 
related it with so much detail that we were much impressed 
by it, and more so by his manner of telling it. Whether 
any moral was added I do not remember. Matthew 
Bloxam, the antiquarian, who wrote an excellent little 
book on Gothic architecture, was a very kind, gentle- 
mannered man. He used sometimes to wander about the 
schoolyard and talk to the boys. He taught me, on one 
occasion, something connected with Church ritual, and 
encouraged me to learn Collect, Epistle, and Gospel, which 
I did to please him, for his kindness won me. He wore his 
hat very much back on his head, and was furnished with 
very large spectacles, and seemed to be always investigat- 
ing something. Many years afterwards I met him in St. 
John’s Churchyard, Chester (when I was rector), and knew 
him at once. I addressed myself to him, but he had no 
recollection of me and seemed to prefer the ruins of the 
choir. He had been more at home with the boy. 
Dr. Tait was the headmaster of the School, and I 
remember seeing the boys (when he was made Dean of 
Carlisle) “speeding the parting guest”? by drawing his 
carriage down to the station. I can’t say I was happy at 
school. I had no confidence in myself and was rather shy. 
I stayed there about one and a half years and learned to 
make heads and tails to Latin verses, and to play bat fives 
pretty well, from neither of which accomplishments was 
I afterwards able to make a living. My cousin and I 
stayed at Rugby for the Christmas holidays, for the 
journey to Yorkshire was long and expensive. On one 
fine winter day (it was January 6th) we walked to Lutter- 
worth ; there we saw the church and Wycliff’s pulpit, also 
a bit of his preaching gown preserved in a glass case. 
Then we ate our lunch by the side of the Swift, the 
stream into which his ashes were cast. The day was so 
warm that I took off my shoes and stockings and waded 
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into the stream which had been consecrated by the ashes 
of the great reformer. 

1851 was the year of the Great Exhibition, and my 
father determined that my brother and I should see the 
world’s wonder. He arranged, therefore, to meet us in 
London. We started from Rugby by what was known as 
Her Majesty’s Express, 7.e., the penny-a-mile parliamen- 
tary train. This left at 6 a.m., stopped at every station, 
and took some hours on the journey. My father met us 
and took us to Queen Square, Bloomsbury, where we were 
hospitably received by Mr. Seeley, the publisher. Here 
we stayed ; his house was on the west side of the Square, 
and we were lodged at the top, and I can recall the sun 
rising over the houses opposite and waking us up. It was 
the month of June, and the heat in the middle of the day 
was very great ; the evenings were the only cool times, and 
these we spent in the Square garden. I had brought a 
bow and arrow with me, and on one occasion, taking aim 
at a cab, the arrow passed into the area of one of the 
houses. . I did not take any steps to reclaim it, and the 
bow was unstrung and put away. 

A first visit to London is a never-to-be-forgotten event, 
and the first Exhibition, for it has been followed by many, 
not only in England, but in all parts of the world, has 
become historic. Later exhibitions probably contained 
more useful exhibits, but none of them, in point of daring 
enterprise and romantic associations, have quite touched 
the public mind as did the one in Hyde Park, “ The Crystal 
Palace.” It stood between the Marble Arch and Hyde 
Park Corner, or rather between Hyde Park Corner and 
the Serpentine. Two large elm trees were included in the 
transepts, which were arched as in the present building at 
Sydenham, but the nave and aisle roofs were flat, and the 
straight lines were relieved by small flags placed very near 
to each other. 

On the day after our arrival we were taken to pay our 
first visit. My father had a way of his own in showing 
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things, and he insisted that we should keep our eyes closed 
until he told us to open them. He led us by the hand 
to the gallery at the end of the building, and having 
mounted the steps he led us to the front, and bade us 
look. The variety of colour, the bright sunshine, the 
throng of people, the sound of their voices, the distant 
music, the great crystal fountain in the centre throwing up 
abundance of water, with its grateful plashing sound and 
rainbow colouring, the trees, plants, and creepers which 
hung from the gallery fronts, silenced us. It was all 
beyond words, and we stayed a long time looking on before 
we attempted to examine the wonders which were exhi- 
bited in the various courts. On shilling days the place was 
crowded with working people, who brought their children. 
In the transepts were the large elm trees, which gave a 
delightful shade, for the glaring light was rather trying at 
times ; there were open courts round these trees, with 
fountains and gold fish in the basins ; tables were set out 
for refreshments, and the people brought their own food 
and sat about, while the children sat on the marble borders 
of the tanks and splashed the water with their hands. 
There was a freedom about it all, a good humour, a sense 
of holiday, a novelty, which had something of enchant- 
ment. I have seen many exhibitions since, but they 
have been exhibitions. This was a place to enjoy yourself 
in ; you could look at things if you liked, but you could 
enjoy the holiday feel of the place apart from the wonder- 
ful things which were to be seen. 

After that, when my father wished to be free from us, 
we had our entrance money given us, and something to 
get dinner with, and were started off by ourselves. We 
went through Cosmo Place, Southampton Row, and then 
the length of Oxford Street. We always walked, for time 
was no object, and we looked at the shops and then spent 
the day in the Palace. We always arranged where we 
were to meet at intervals, in case we lost sight of each 
other ; sometimes we left early and spent some time by 
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the Serpentine, or in looking at the people; more than 
once we saw the Queen taking her drive. Atlength home, 
pretty well tired out, but what a memory it was, and is 
still. 

The Queen and Prince Consort went one night to dine at 
the Guildhall; they went in state, and we stood along 
with enormous crowds of people to see them pass down 
the Mall from Buckingham Palace ; the escort was large 
and splendid in its uniforms. It was a brilliant show and 
we went afterwards to see the illuminations in the City. 
The crush was fearful; my uncle Thomas, who was with us, 
was lame, and we were not tall enough to get our breathing 
well: we were rather frightened and had to escape by 
Chancery Lane into Holborn, and so reached home in com- 
parative comfort. Ihave been in several crowds since, ¢.9., 
at the Prince of Wales’s (Edward VII.’s) marriage, and the 
thanksgiving for his recovery in 1871, and have managed 
to make my way through the illuminated streets up to the 
Mansion House, but I was thankful to escape from the 
crowd of 1851. 

I will try and recall London as it was in that year, for 
my father took us about a great deal, and showed us many 
interesting buildings which have since disappeared : some 
have found refuge in museums, some in the country. There 
was no underground railway; St. Pancras Station was 
not built; King’s Cross Station had not been long 
opened ; the streets were paved with stone sets; there 
were no rubber tyres for the carriage wheels, and the 
noise was deafening. London to-day is a comparatively 
quiet place. The Strand and some other main streets had 
a somewhat squalid look, the buildings were mean and 
dirty. The nests about Holywell Street and the small 
Inns of Court were there in all their quaint interest. 
Northumberland House closed in Trafalgar Square on the 
south ; there were no railway bridges across the river and 
no Thames Embankment. Adelphi Terrace (then un- 
spoiled) and the ends of the streets from the Strand to the 
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river looked down upon mud banks at low tide ; wooden 
piers for the river steamers (which were a great delight) 
broke the long bank of mud, which served as a resting- 
place for old boots, and such odds and ends as their owners 
did not care to see again. There was no Holborn Viaduct ; 
and the ’buses with locked wheels had to slide down to 
the level of Farringdon Street and then drag up the other 
side. Smithfield was a great open uncovered market. 
Fish and vegetable markets were in adjoining streets. 
The gardens of the various squares were little cared for, 
and looked desolate places, serving chiefly as outdoor 
prisons for the children of the residents. In Leicester 
Square was a great wooden erection, inside of which was 
Wylde’s Globe of the World. It was a curious affair ; the 
spectators were on the inside of the world, and went up 
steps into various galleries or platforms, from which they 
viewed the different countries. The Square itself was a 
contrast to its present condition ; the railings were broken 
and gave free admission to any who were disposed to ven- 
ture into such a desolate place. There was a mounted 
statue at one side; the horse’s tail had been torn off, 
leaving a gaping wound, and some wags had painted 
the animal white and covered it with large black patches. 
The place was a dumping ground for things that were done 
with. It was, perhaps, its very desolation that led the 
enterprising gentleman, whose statue now adorns the 
Square, to obtain permission to lay it out as a garden, with 
seats and paths and flowers, as we know it now. Leicester 
Square, once so unsightly, became a model; it set the 
fashion and led people to see the possibilities which lay in 
the other London squares. Between the Strand and 
Holborn, London has been almost rebuilt, and it is diffi- 
cult to reconstruct in the mind the Seven Dials and St. 
Giles’ district, the dog and bird shops, the cast-off ward- 
robe shops, the misfit boot and shoe shops, the queer, 
slouching, let-us-alone look of the houses and their inhabi- 
tants. Compared with their present state, the parks, as 
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well as the squares, were ill-kept and neglected. No 
attempt at ornamental flower beds was made. I had 
heard much of Eaton Square, and was quite disappointed 
with its gaunt sameness. It was common to hear people 
compare London with foreign cities, to the disparagement 
of the former, and it seems as if we might date a desire to 
improve our capital, and bring out its possibilities for 
beauty, from the time of the Great Exhibition, which 
brought crowds of foreigners to England, whose compari- 
sons were, perhaps, not without effect upon our first 
reformers. The Prince Consort had probably much to do 
with setting Londoners on to improve their city ; it was 
owing to his energy that the Great Exhibition was held, 
and if imitation be the sincerest form of flattery his efforts 
have met with success. 


CHAPTER VIII 


My Farner anp His Crmcie 


Y progress at Rugby did not encourage my people 
M.. keep me there any longer, and I was sent to 
mark time at one of the schools I had attended in 
Hull, until some such work could be found for me as 
would encourage my friends to hope that I might be able 
to earn a living. I can recall that at this time, 1852, I 
experienced considerable misery at the thought of respon- 
sibility. It seemed to me difficult for any one to earn a 
living, and for myself impossible. I felt we were poor. I 
saw it in the anxious faces of my parents and in the way 
in which they discussed our future. I saw my mother 
slaving to make ends meet, especially in the way of clothes 
and boots, for we were always growing out of them. Chil- 
dren could not be taken then to a universal store, look in 
at the window, settle which style at so much seemed to 
meet the case, walk in shapeless and come out with fairly 
well-fitting clothes. Many things had to be made at home, 
and I have seen my mother cutting and planning and 
scheming to make things go as far as they would, and I 
know it was grievous to her. I can remember the time 
when she had to rest for a great part of the day. I can see 
her with piles of clothes from the wash, which must be 
sorted and mended. Something oppressed me. I longed 
to rush out and get a living, but how? It all seemed so 
hopeless. I had felt the pressure of things before, and 
when quite a child had asked my mother why I should not 
wear corduroy trousers, as I saw working people do, and 
boots with hobnails in them, as the National School boys 
did. I thought it would make things easier if we took up 
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our position on a lower scale in life. She was lying on the 
sofa when I came with my suggestion; she only smiled 
and said the hobnails would wear holes in the carpets and 
there would not be much saved in the long run. I had not 
the courage or perception to go further and suggest that 
carpets were, after all, not a necessity of life. 

Before continuing my post-Rugby experiences I will 
recur for a little to some more early home and church 
memories. As little boys we went to our aunts’ school 
only in the morning, and after an early dinner my father 
used to lie down and rest. It was my duty to sit by him 
in order that I might rouse him at about a quarter to 
three, for three was the funeral hour. Each morning the 
sexton called at the house to give notice of funerals ; 
there were wooden tallies in the hall and one of these was 
hung on a hook at the back of the hall door with the neces- 
sary information. There were two burial grounds. The 
old yard was that which surrounded the Church in Low- 
gate, and the new yard was that in Trippett, at the back 
of the Charter House garden. I had my story book, and 
at the appointed time roused my father and he prepared 
himself for his work. We had a Chambers’ Miscellany, in 
about twenty volumes, bound in fantastic coloured paper. 
This was my favourite reading on these occasions, and I 
wonder sometimes that I was able to break off in the 
story to fulfil my duty as “ knocker up.” I do not 
remember ever to have failed, and I always accompanied 
him to the funerals. I have seen many burials both 
inside and outside St. Mary’s Church. At the Trippett 
yard there was only a mean room in which the service was 
read, and during it I used to roam about the yard and read 
the inscriptions on the tomb stones. There was one three- 
stoned tomb like three tables (with dragon-footed legs) set 
one above the other, and decreasing in size as they ascended. 
I could climb up to the top and from there could view the 
Charter House garden. I thought of Moses on Pisgah, for 
it seemed a delectable land to me. The burial ground was 
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overlooked by some high houses, once important residences 
but now let off in tenements. In hot weather the windows 
would all be open, and while the funerals were going on 
these windows were occupied by spectators, usually 
females, who, with bare arms and somewhat unsettled 
dress, appeared to be passing criticisms upon the arrange- 
ments and commenting upon the meanness or otherwise 
of the undertaker’s art. 

The Charter House was a very nice piece of preferment ; 
the Master was in holy orders, and it was his duty to 
minister to the old people who found their refuge here ; 
there was a chapel in which he held services, a good house 
of residence, and a garden which, though rather dirty, was 
a paradise in the eyes of us children. The foundation was 
much like that in London (only on a humbler scale) which 
sheltered old ‘‘ Cod Newcome,”’ and where he said his last 
““ Adsum.”’ The Mastership fell vacant during our time 
in Lime Street ; I cannot remember the year. My father 
applied for it ; it was in the gift of the Corporation and was 
worth about £300 a year, and could be held along with a 
parochial charge. How we longed for it; my father set 
his heart upon it. It would have made the difference 
between poverty and riches to him, and he quite rightly 
urged his claim. There were no candidates who could 
present anything like the qualifications which my father 
had, but late in the day the vicar of Holy Trinity Church, 
Vicar Bromby, was put forward. I think that beyond 
allowing himself to be nominated, he took little or no part 
in the matter. There were, no doubt, influences at work 
unknown to me; possibly my father had offended some 
by his very outspoken ways. His claims were great, for 
he had taken a prominent part in all public matters of a 
philanthropic and charitable nature and had given much 
time and energy in furthering such causes, but at the 
election he lost the appointment by one vote. One of my 
uncles was a member of the council and he came to tell us 
the result. It was a deep disappointment to us all, and I 
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think it clouded my father’s life; it was a very bitter 
blow. One of the council men said, “ The vicar’s an old 
man, and Mr. Scott can have it when he is gone,” but he 
outlived my father, and we never saw the inside of the 
Charter House. Many besides ourselves were sorry for the 
result of the election, and on my father’s death, in 1865, 
the citizens of Hull, without regard to religion or politics, 
gave a splendid tribute to the esteem in which he was held 
by the collection of a very large sum of money for his 
widow and the completion of the children’s education. 
My father had a peculiar way of ridding the house of the 
enormous accumulations of pamphlets, tracts, books, etc., 
which poured in upon us, for he had dealings with pub- 
lishers and tract writers and book dealers on all sides. 
In front of the house was a paved footway, with railings 
dividing it from the street. At certain hours of the day 
the street was thronged with people, men, boys, and women 
passing to their work at the mills and factories. Having 
laid up stores of ammunition on the window seats of 
the first floor he would throw open the windows, and 
begin to throw out gently some of the literature which 
he had provided. Presently a crowd assembled, the boys 
scrambled for the spoil, they vaulted over the railings, they 
swept off everything like locusts, they called for more, the 
excitement grew, the fun became furious, and in the fever 
of the moment things sometimes found their way out of 
the house which in soberer moments would have remained 
in our possession. However, the ship was cleared of top 
hamper and the house ready to receive another lot of stuff. 
When the heads of the house were absent we sometimes 
emulated this display, and old toys and various articles 
suitable for rummage sales found their way into the 
hands of passers-by. It is on record that one of us, who 
was of rather an original and venturesome turn, filled an 
old hat box with water and threw it out; the vessel 
burst under the pressure of the unaccustomed liquid. I 
was not there to see, but the result gave great satisfaction, 
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T was told. We had one wicked trick, which was to pro- 
vide ourselves with pea-shooters. An old missionary box 
with the top off held the ammunition, and we picked off 
the passers-by. We were held up in this enterprise by the 
counter-manceuvres of a man who saw us dodge behind 
the curtain ; he seized a large handful of mud from the 
road and threw it full against the window. Happily for 
us it lit upon the spot where the window frames crossed 
each other, its force was divided, but two panes were 
broken. This made us more careful, and as we grew 
older (we were very young at this time)— 


Consideration like an angel came, 
Whipp’d the offending Adam out of him. 


Drypool Feast was held in an open space near that 
most dreary Drypool Church, and the children, who 
attended the feast from the populous streets near us, were 
carried there in coal carts, lorries, and wagons. We 
watched them go past in hundreds, waving little flags 
and shouting with one voice, ‘“‘a ha’penny a ride, a 
ha’penny aride.”” These carts went down Union Street and 
deposited the children on the open space, which was filled 
at such times with swings, hobby horses, shooting gal- 
leries, booths for the exhibition of dramatic performances 
of a crude, exciting nature, fat women, lambs with two 
heads, giants, dwarfs, and “‘ unusuals.” When we were 
older we ventured to explore these scenes of romance ; the 
place was out of bounds, but so long as we had pennies we 
enjoyed the terrible delights of the forbidden country. If 
we had no pennies we watched the others gambling for 
sweets, etc., on a board with an arrow that spun round and 
stopped at the wrong place, between the packets or toys. 
You laid your money on the space which held the thing 
you coveted, spun the arrow, and if you were wise went 
away, leaving your penny and the wished-for article in 
the safe keeping of ‘“‘ the man at the wheel’”’ ; if foolish, 
you laid on again and again, until even the proprietor 
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began to pity you. ‘“‘ Jam yesterday, jam to-morrow, 
none to-day.’’ Then we looked at the people going in and 
out of the shows, noted the eagerness with which they 
mounted the steps, and the dull disappointed air with 
which they left the scene of their disillusion. 

Drypool Church was the place where the military 
funerals were held. It was a very moving sight for us ; 
the procession, the band playing a solemn march, soldiers 
with arms reversed, the butt end of a “‘ brown Bess” looking 
up behind each man’s shoulder, the coffin on a gun-carriage 
with a flag for the pall. Ifit were an officer his horse fol- 
lowed with boots reversed in the stirrups. Then the service, 
followed by the volley-firing over the grave, the word of 
command, the rattle of the muskets on the ground, the 
sound of the loading, the arch of fire over the grave, all 
these combined to make a moving spectacle for elders as 
well as children. When all was over the men fell in, the 
band played a lively tune, and away they went to the 
Citadel close by. My father showed us here a grave with 
a memorial stone placed over some sailors who had been 
killed in a conflict with a press gang. Wonderful stories 
were told of the doings of the press gang, which seized upon 
men just landed, it might be, from a long voyage, and 
carried them off, before they could see their homes and 
families, to fight their country’s battles, and, perhaps, 
never toreturn. The press gang was well armed with 
bludgeons, and, sometimes, if the victims resisted, they 
were stunned and carried off, to recover when on board 
ship. 

a few more recollections in connection with St. Mary’s 
Church must be recorded. 

I cannot find out the year in which my father took my 
elder brother and myself to a vestry meeting, at which a 
church rate was to be laid. It was a curious thing to take 
children to, but he had a taste for letting us see everything, 
and I am glad of it, for we learned to observe. Though a 
strange way of educating us, it had its effective side. We 
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stood, I remember, one on each side of him and watched 
the proceedings. The vestry room, which was small, was 
crowded, and every one stood, including the chairman. 
Church rates were compulsory in those days, 7.¢., if the 
vestry was able to vote them; it was only in 1868 that 
they were abolished. The meeting, therefore, at which a 
rate was to be laid was generally well attended, and 
excited, at times, some very strong feeling and some very 
plain speaking. The opposition on this occasion mustered 
in force, and was led by a Mr. Irving; he was a some- 
what excitable man, who was not still fora moment. He 
had very bright eyes, which seemed almost to start out of 
his head as he spoke in a vehement way and with suitable 
action. The first grievance he had was that the notice of 
vestry had been purposely written in such a way as to 
make it insignificant and easily overlooked, and, further, 
that it had not been affixed to “ the principal door of the 
church,” but to a side door. My father was perfectly calm 
and self-possessed ; indeed, he showed at his best when he 
was attacked. He pointed out that the notice was so plainly 
written that Mr. Irving had been able to read and under- 
stand it ; that it set forth plainly the purpose of the meet- 
ing, and was duly signed; that it had been affixed to a 
door in a thoroughfare where it was much more likely to 
be noticed, especially by non-church-goers, than if it had 
been posted in the porch, where it could only have been 
seen on Sundays by those going into the church. When 
the proposition was made that a church rate be laid, Mr. 
Irving opposed it in a rather violent speech, and moved 
an amendment that the rate be not allowed. Some one 
asked whether Mr. Irving had paid the rate laid on a 
previous occasion, as, otherwise, he was disqualified from 
exercising his rights in vestry. My father waited quietly 
until all had been said, and then remarked that he was 
very sorry that Mr. Irving had felt it his duty to oppose so 
reasonable a rate as that proposed,but that he was perfectly 
within his rights in doing so, for, though Mr. Irving had not 
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paid his rate, he had himself, though a poor man, paid it 
for him. This speech, delivered in a quiet and conciliatory 
manner, yet not without a certain twinkle in his eye, raised 
a shout of laughter, and completely discomfited the 
opposition. Mr. Irving, however, behaved very well, and 
in a more gentle manner pressed his amendment to a 
division and carried it; whereupon the churchwardens 
demanded a poll and the chairman fixed the poll for an 
early day. It was held in the church porch. We had a 
holiday for the occasion and spent it in the porch watching 
the proceedings, which were quite animated at times. It 
was a warm day in spring, the balsam poplars in the 
churchyard were in early leaf, the sun shone, and we much 
enjoyed ourselves. The porch was large, tables were set 
out, the polling clerks were provided with their books, 
and the overseer with his rate-book, to see whether any of 
the voters were disqualified through not having paid their 
rates. I can recall the smell of the poplars and the leaves 
shining with the sticky substance which they exude, the 
bright spring air, the churchwardens busy bringing voters 
to the poll. Both sides had poll-books provided, and there 
were representatives in and about the porch touting for 
votes. Close attention was given to the answer as the 
question was put to each one, “ How do you vote? For 
or against the rate?” Sometimes the answer was 
received with cheers, sometimes with groans. Late in the 
afternoon an old lady was driven up and was helped into 
the porch to vote. She was very small and shrivelled and 
wore a great poke bonnet so that one had to look round 
the corner to see her face, which was very resolute. She 
had a bright eye and a firm mouth and was afraid of no 
one. Ratepayers had votes corresponding in number to 
the value of their property, and I think by the interest 
which the presence of this old lady awakened that she had 
several votes and that pains had been taken to bring her 
to record them. The contest was severe, and she may 
have been a trump card in the game. There was silence 
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as the question was put to her. She leaned over the table 
and, in a loud voice and with great energy, and a special 
emphasis upon the first word, as though indignant at 
being asked such a question, she said, “ For the rate.” 
A deep groan went up from the opponents, but she looked 
round with a defiant air, and was helped back to her cab 
and drove off in triumph. I believe this was the only 
occasion on which the rate was opposed, for my father 
stood well with the Nonconformists, whom he always 
treated with respect, and had theirs in return. 

Let me recall some of the church officers and worshippers 
in the church. In a pew at right angles to ours, looking 
directly upon us, was a fine family whom I regarded with 
great admiration. At the door of the pew, the recognised 
place for the head of the family, sat Thomas Wilson, the 
founder of the great shipping company, and next to him 
his calm-looking, dignified wife ; they were really a noble- 
looking couple, and their children as handsome a family as 
could be found. My brother and I received many kind- 
nesses from Mr. and Mrs. Wilson, who were admirers of 
my father, and extended their kindness to us. We went to 
see them when they removed to Cottingham, and after 
that to Filey. I frequently met Arthur Wilson (afterwards 
the builder and owner of ‘“‘Tranby Croft’’) on our way to 
and from our respective schools. In later years the Wilson 
Line steamers, with their green hulls and red funnels, 
traded with all parts of the world and filled the Hull Docks. 
Their names all ended in O—Rollo, Orlando, etc.—and from 
their bright colouring they were known (I have heard) as 
‘“‘ Wilson’s parrots.” Mr. Wilson was churchwarden of 
St. Mary’s for a time. 

Another familiar figure which I recall was that of Mr. 
Dale Brown. He was, I think, harbour master, and wore 
a uniform and lived at a house at the corner of the street 
looking on to the pier. In a top room with a bow window 
was a telescope which commanded the Humber towards the 
sea, and gave a view of the vessels coming up the river 
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before they reached Paull. Dale Brown was a fine, tall, 
dark, and very handsome man. He had iron-grey hair and 
a weather-beaten face. There was not an ounce of spare 
flesh on him, and he looked one capable of enduring hard- 
ships and carrying out great enterprises. His wife was 
rather short and a very kindly woman; without quite 
knowing why, one was always pleased to see her. She was 
intensely proud of her husband, you could see it in her 
face, and my mother won her heart by saying that he was 
the finest-looking man in Hull, a remark which I heard 
my father repeat to her. We were always welcome at their 
house. 

A Captain Calvert and his charming wife were great 
friends of ours. He was a naval man in charge of a revenue 
cutter which flew a pennant and sailed up and down the 
river. The greatest treat of my boyhood was to go sailing 
in this cutter. We went down the Humber for many 
miles, had tea on board, and oranges were hung in the 
rigging which we had to secure with our mouths, our hands 
being tied behind us. 

The old man I remember the best was named Massam, 
“‘ Old Massam,” we called him. He had a shop in Lowgate 
and sold little brass cannons and gunpowder, toy anchors, 
and ships’ furniture. He was a very kindly old man, with 
arosy apple-red face. He was churchwarden for years, and 
his picture hangs in the vestry of St. Mary’s. He was very 
generous to my elder brother and me, and frequently gave 
us shillings, on one occasion rising to half-a-crown, when we 
had learnt hymns or psalms by heart. These we used to 
repeat to him over the counter in his shop, but both parties 
were, I think, mutually relieved when they were taken as 
said. It was the custom in those days for the churchwardens 
to ask the clergyman, especially if he was a stranger, if he 
would take a glass of wine after “ his excellent sermon Aree 
provision for this was made in the vestry cupboard. I can 
recall Churchwarden Massam opening the cupboard and 
taking out the glasses ; they had long stems and a very 
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small bowl. Winding up the inside of the stem was a spiral 
thread of opaque glass, which always interested me, and I 
wondered how it got inside the stem; others, perhaps, 
regarded the bowl itself with more interest. This good 
man owned a fleet of lighters, whose business it was to 
relieve large vessels of their cargoes and carry them up 
the river and along the canals inland. They brought him in 
no small gain, and he became a person of some importance 
(or substance, which is much the same). He was always 
kind to us. Peace tohim. My father made a number of 
verses on him descriptive of his nature, virtues, and pur- 
suits. He had distinct character, which always lives. 

Mr. Gleadowe was another parishioner in uniform, whose 
calling it was to stand at the dock gates with a hailing 
trumpet, something like a megaphone, through which he 
shouted his orders to the vessels entering or leaving the Old 
Dock from or to the River Hull, from which the town takes 
its name of Kingston-upon-Hull. When the tide served, 
and the vessels began to stir, he was a man to be feared. 
He had a kind of absolving power, and it was he who com- 
manded to make fast, or to let loose. He settled who was 
to pass first, and who was to take the lower place: from 
him there was no appeal. When he cried “ haul away,” 
the great leaves of the drawbridge ascended, and when 
he shouted “lower away,” they slowly returned to their 
place. He did not use his trumpet in saluting us as we 
passed, but his greeting, ‘‘ How’s your pa?” was suffi- 
ciently clear to attract the attention of bystanders to us 
and to excite their envy. 

A great many old ladies attended St. Mary’s who were 
devoted followers of my grandfather and father. They 
valued the doctrine which was preached, and seemed to 
understand it, and any deviation from the regular course 
would have caused a flutter. One of them I have special 
reason toremember. Miss M was a lady of some char- 
acter. She might even have been popular with us, but she 
took the Record, the Evangelical Church paper of the day. 
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No fault could be found in this, but she had it second-hand 
from us. Wednesday was the day on which she sat to 
receive it, and if it did not arrive to the day, and even to 
the hour, there was trouble. Wednesday was our half- 
holiday, and she lived a long way off. My father’s warn- 
ing, “I shall want you boys to take the Record to Miss 
M ” put an end to many a projected scheme for our 
holiday afternoon, and our minds were poisoned against 
the Record from those days. I never see the paper without 
recalling Miss M and Wednesday afternoon. She lived 
in a quiet cul-de-sac from Prospect Street, where the 
houses were on one side of the street only and had gardens 
on the other side. Miss M -sat in state to receive us, and 
we generally received for our trouble a piece of cake. She 
had rich dark hair, luxuriant almost. We were not over- 
critical or suspicious, but we were startled, shocked indeed, 
one day to find her still Miss M , waiting for her paper, 
but with beautiful white silvery hair. The almond tree 
had blossomed in a night. She smiled rather meaningly 
as we stood and stared ; nothing was said, for we were 
speechless, but when we got out we gazed at each other: a 
sort of mercy-on-us look came over us. We kept her 
secret when we got home. I think my mother expected 
us to say something, for we must have seemed in some way 
to have gained experience that day. 

The two paid officials of the church were the clerk and 
the sexton. The former resided during the services in the 
lowest box of the three-decker, the ground floor, as it 
were ; from thence he looked round approvingly on the 
congregation and gave out the hymns, which were pre- 
faced by an exhortation ‘‘ to sing to the praise and glory 
of God.” The organ used then to play a “ voluntary ”’ 
before the hymn began, also a short discursive comment 
after each verse, which melted into a preparation for the 
next, into which the choir plunged as the organ gave them 
a signal. Waiting for this signal, wondering by which 
twirl the organ would signify its intention that the time 
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had come for the next verse, was like waiting on the water 
brink before a plunge. Sometimes the instrument hung 
lovingly on, and you were disappointed when just ready, 
and sometimes the signal came suddenly “splash,” as 
though some one had pushed you in. 

Hudson, the sexton, was a tall, cadaverous man ; he 
far outlived the other and came down into modern times. 
He was quite a character, a serious character, as became 
his office. He did not dig the graves, but he presided ; he 
arranged for the services and came up to the house to give 
notice of them; none could be properly buried without him. 
He was a great Orangeman, which helped to give him a 
jaundiced view of life. Hull, indeed, was rather noted for 
its band of Orangemen ; a statue of William HL.” our 
great deliverer,”’ stood in the market place, and we were 
told that the members of the society took off their hats 
as they passed it. They had a dread of the Pope of 
Rome, and were jealous of any authority he might pre- 
sume to, exercise in these realms; they liked to have 
pictures of a large Bible with a crown upon it on their 
banners, and enjoyed the Royal Arms upon the gallery 
front more than any altar piece that could have been 
devised. Hudson never smiled ; he was not morose, but 
the world, according to his view of it, was not made to 
smile in, and the act would have been highly unbecoming. 
He wore a suit of black and a tail coat. At Christmas he 
used to decorate the church ; there were no decorations 
on any other festivals, and on one occasion he put a large 
bough of mistletoe on the pulpit lamp. My father 
remonstrated with him, and said there were certain 
associations connected with the parasite which were not 
suited for a place of worship and might, especially to the 
younger members of the congregation, suggest thoughts 
not quite seemly in a church ; he had his answer ready, 
but as it might be thought profane I shall leave my 
readers to guess the passage of Scripture by which he 
thought to justify his action and to reprove my father for 
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suggesting anything trivial in connection with his efforts. 
He was quite sincere and was incapable of creating, or 
experiencing, anything humorous, and yet when my 
Aunt Elizabeth Scott was married to one of my father’s 
curates (Rev. R. Gunnery, afterwards vicar of a church 
in Highbury), Hudson observed that he wished them 
abundance of peace “so long as the moon endureth.” I 
find this story told in Dean Hole’s Reminiscences, but it is 
an old one, and may have been old when Hudson repeated 
it on this occasion. He had a great reverence for my 
father, but he never got on well with us ; we felt that he 
suspected us, and we knew that it was with reason. 

Among the impotent folk who occupied the benches 
on either side of the pulpit and who had their backs 
turned to the altar, was a deaf man; he had a tube 
with an earpiece on one end, the other terminating in a 
funnel-shaped opening which was fixed on a hook in 
front of the reading desk during prayers, and was carried 
up to a like hook in front of the pulpit when the sermon 
time came. One day, the sexton forgot to hang the pipe 
on for the sermon, and when it began the poor man 
listened in vain for the voice he was accustomed to hear. 
He removed the ivory end from his ear and looked re- 
proachfully down it, and placed it again in his ear; still 
no response. Once more he took it out and rubbed it on 
his coat sleeve ; again a shade of perplexity passed over his 
face, “‘ the hungry sheep looked up and was not fed,” but 
in looking up, the cause of his discomfiture was revealed, 
and the author of it perceiving his neglect, the missing link 
between the pastor and this particular member of his flock 
was re-established by the sexton, and all was well. In 
hot weather the door of our pew was left open to admit a 
little air, and it was through this chink that I was enabled 
to watch and quietly enjoy this little scene, though of 
course its humorous features were not so vivid at that 
time as they afterwards became. 


1 The curious may refer to the opening words of Psalm ii. 12. 
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Once inside the pew the air was kept in motion by an 
enormous black fan wielded by my Aunt Fanny ; it was 
quite a punkah and almost produced a chill. The services 
were very long in those days. No one was in a hurry ; 
people came prepared for a service, and the sermon was 
tremendous sometimes. The church was not ventilated, 
we had a pew full of stuffy dresses and restless children, 
and yet I never wearied, and was much disappointed if we 
did not go to church. Once I was left at home in company 
with a cup of senna and salts, a medicine much in request 
(with parents), happily unknown to our own children. 
Having disposed of as much of this as possible in the way 
intended, I disposed of the remainder in some other way, 
and set to work to look through my father’s books for 
compensation. He had the strangest library that ever 
man had ; there were books in it which I have never seen 
since. On the top shelf, well out of the way, I found a 
very prettily bound copy of Pilpay’s Indian Fables. The 
title seemed promising, it had quaint pictures, and I was 
quickly transported to Eastern lands. On hearing the 
family returning from church I replaced the book, promis- 
ing myself another reading. My father had a wonderful 
way of finding out all we had been doing ; he seemed to 
know the ways of boys, though how he learned them can 
only be guessed. Ina cheerful voice he cried out, “‘ Well, 
my boy, and what have you been doing?” ‘“ Reading, 
father.” ‘“‘ What have you been reading ?”’ I told him. 
He shook his head as much as to say, “‘ I might have known 
it ; you should have been reading your Bible or Pilgrim’s 
Progress.” 

He frequented all the book sales in the town and 
received catalogues from sales and second-hand book 
shops. These I always studied and learned a good deal 
about books and their values. My cousin, Arthur Cooper, 
and I used to do our lessons at one time together, and my 
father was supposed to overlook them, but his instruc- 
tions were so broken in upon by his duties and numerous 
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engagements that our education suffered from a certain 
want of continuity. One day there was a great book sale 
advertised, and we had a desire to see what was the 
attraction of these sales ; it was at a private house, so we 
left our studies and made our way to the sale. Entering 
the house, as bold as youth and ignorance can make one, 
we found ourselves in a room with a long table covered with 
green baize, piles of books at one end, attendants to pass 
them down, and an auctioneer’s desk with the important 
man at work. We found seats, and placed ourselves com- 
fortably at the table, preparing to enjoy the experiences 
which we supposed awaited us. Looking down the table 
we saw, at the opposite end, my father. He looked at us 
with a queer grave look, which somewhat disconcerted us, 
and when presently sherry and biscuits were passed along 

- the table, his presence deprived us of the courage to help 
ourselves, and having stayed long enough to show we 
weren’t afraid and were only doing our duty in just looking 
in to see that there was fair play, we departed, probably to 
the relief of others as well as of ourselves. We did not 
hear anything more of this, but I have sometimes wondered 
what was in my father’s mind when he saw us come in and 
take our seats. Possibly we were all on forbidden ground, 
for my mother was always entreating him not to buy any 
more books, and he may have been grateful to us for not 
telling my mother where we had found him. It ought to 
be said that he knew well the value of books and that he 
could sell to advantage on occasion. ‘ 

Two things I remember well in my childhood which are 
seldom seen now. One was people marked with small-pox. 
It was not uncommon to see a face which would have been 
beautiful disfigured with marks sometimes like a nutmeg 
grater. People were now and again blinded by the 
disease, and many died from it ; it was a dreadful scourge, 
and girls and women were in terror of it, for their beauty 
was often ruined by its ravages. 

Another common sight in Hull was people in the dress 
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of the Society of Friends. The quiet, well-matched tones 
of the dresses, the highly becoming soft greys, the beautiful 
white shawls folded over the shoulders, the delicate 
stockings and sandalled shoes made the female Friends by 
no means unattractive ; the bonnet was trying no doubt, 
but the clothes were of excellent material and were well 
put on, so that they were not greatly to be pitied. The 
men did not so much matter; they wore drab coats, 
white falling neckcloths, and knee breeches. There 
appeared to be no poor Friends, which must have recom- 
mended the Society ; they had a place of meeting in 
Hull, and were rather a powerful body. 

The clergy of Hull were men of some character if not of 
mark. The town was ‘“ Evangelical ”’ in its church views. 
There was Mr. King, incumbent of Christ Church, Mr. 
Knight of St..James’, Mr. Deck of St. Stephen’s, Mr. 
Kemp of St. John’s, where he succeeded Mr. Dykes, who 
had built the church and whom I well remember. There 
was also a Mr. Bugg who was unattached, and “ Vicar 
Bromby,’’ as he was called, of Holy Trinity. The last- 
named church occupied a very important position. The 
building competes with a few others in the claim to be the 
largest parish church in England. 

Mr. King, of Christ Church, lived in Prime Street, and 
we were often sent there with letters and messages, 
‘‘ answer required.” Once my father took me with him, 
and while he had a long and serious conference with Mr. 
King I was left in the garden, a grubby dirty place, with 
grimy trees and shrubs. I groused about and found, half 
covered in the earth, a small boat; it was beautifully 
made and had formed part of the equipment of a model 
ship. I carefully removed the dirt which clung to it and ~ 
scraped it. The find was so precious that I felt I must 
make it known to the owner of the garden. I dared not 
appropriate it, and made sure that he would claim the 
treasure trove. Presently I was called in, and he and my 
father walked together to the front door in deep and 
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solemn talk. As they bade each other farewell, I 
approached trembling with the boat in my hand and 
explained that I had found it in the garden. I think Mr. 
King had to put on his glasses in order to see what it was. 
Anyway, the contemptuous air with which he treated my 
discovery, while it raised my hopes, rather lowered him in 
my eyes as an unappreciative person. I was allowed to 
keep my boat, and it was a treasured companion for a 
long time. 

Mr. Knight lived not far from the Belle Vue Terrace, 
near to his church of St. James. I once went with my 
father to call on him about some business, and finding him 
in slippers, with a long clay pipe, in the corner of the room, 
my reverence for him weakened a little; he was not 
exactly a communicative man, and he wore a wig which 
needed edging. 

Mr. Dykes, of St. John’s, was a beautiful type of a 
Christian gentleman ; he was rather short and dressed 
in the old-fashioned knee breeches ; his face was calm, 
solemn, and refined ; he had white hair which flowed over 
his shoulders. I remember seeing him at the stone-laying 
of St. Paul’s Church, when a plank in the platform, which 
was badly laid, rose up at one end, and his foot was trapped 
under it. A woman rushed forward to raise it and 
release his foot, when in turn it caught her bare arm. She 
shrieked out and fainted, and when the plank was raised 
she was carried away. I attended Mr. Dykes’ funeral in 
1847. It was a wonderful scene. St. John’s Church was 
packed with people, for he was one of the best known and 
most respected of men in Hull. I was much impressed 
by the sight of two of the officiating clergy who, in large 
surplices, knelt one at each end of the Holy Table with 
their heads enveloped in the ample folds of their surplices. 
When the service in church was over I made for the door 
and got a good place at the head of the steps leading down 
into the vaults of the church. I saw the coffin carried 
down, a work of great difficulty, and heard the voice of the 
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minister who took this part of the service coming from the 
bowels of the earth. 

Mr. Kemp was a man of the world ; a scholar, a genius, 
a wit. Every one liked him. He was more human than 
the others ; a very interesting companion, with a pleasant 
genial manner which made you think he liked you. 

Mr. Deck was emphatically a good man, and seemed a 
long way off ; not attractive to children, at all events at 
first sight. He had a thin face, large forehead, and wore 
spectacles. His voice was not an attractive one, but he 
was eminently “ a good man,” and seemed to be rather of 
another world. 

Mr. Bugg was a remarkable man, free from conven- 
tionality. He wanted once to consult my father on some 
point and asked him to come to breakfast. My father 
took me as a kind of protection. I was glad to go, for 
breakfast was always a hungry time. I have a recollec- 
tion, however, of disappointment in connection with this 
particular meal. I looked round when we were seated at 
the table and saw a plate of buttered toast. Good. Would 
[have some ? I would, but the butter proved to be some- 
thing else, and I have never forgotten the shock. 1 do not 
remember the subject of conversation, but the old man 
had been writing a pamphlet or book upon some contro- 
versial matter in order to confute something he regarded 
with disapproval. ‘‘ Mr. Scott,” said he, “DPve been 
writing a book in answer to all that stuff which has been 
written, but books don’t sell. I want some attractive title 
for it, can you suggest anything ?”’ My father said, “I 
should call it ‘Bugg versus Humbug.’” He came to 
preach once at St. Mary’s and, fearing a draught in the 
pulpit, he took up a large black cloak, which he hung over 
the arm of the gas bracket. 

The anniversary of the Church Missionary Society was a 
great event in Hull. My great-grandfather had been one 
of the chief movers in the establishment of the Society. 
He had been its first secretary, and trained some of the 
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early missionaries for their work. My father and aunts 
naturally took a deep concern in its welfare, and my 
father certainly infused into its meetings a great deal of 
life and interest, and a greater amount of enthusiasm than 
I have known since those days. There were meetings, 
services, breakfasts (with lobsters) and teas, morning 
meetings, juvenile meetings, evening meetings, con- 
ferences, prayer meetings and committee meetings, which 
succeeded one another for well on to a week, but the re- 
markable feature of the anniversary was the great morn- 
ing meeting which was held in St. John’s Church. There 
was a three-decker in this church. It had no centre aisle 
but two side aisles ; the middle was a solid block of pews. 
Galleries ran down each side, and at the end of the building 
the seats under the galleries were placed sideways and 
sloped up from the floor. The gallery front was semi- 
circular and ornamented with a clock and the Royal Arms. 
The pews were literally, as well as pecuniarily, sittings ; 
they were narrow boxes in which you sat perched with 
knees almost touching the back of the seat in front. 
When kneeling time came, all you could do was to tilt a 
little forward. Behind the pulpit was a recess into which 
were fitted small tables railed in front. 

On the occasion of this morning meeting my aunts used 
to endeavour to secure the front seat in the gallery. The 
church was packed with a serious, business-like-looking 
assembly. Many people came in from the country. There 
were some excellent laymen who warmly supported the 
society, amongst whom was Avison Terry,! who lived in a 
large house at Newland, then quite in the country. Over 
the reading desk, and just in front of the pulpit, was 
erected a large platform, covered with green baize, and 
capable of holding some thirty people or more. It was 

1 His daughter, Charlotte Ann, was second wife of my cousin 
John Scott, Vicar of St. Paul’s, Cambridge, and afterwards of 
Wisbech. Their eldest son, Avison Terry Scott, was one of the 
Cambridge eleven, and is Archdeacon of Tonbridge and Vicar of 
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fenced with a railing, also covered with green baize, and on 
it stood a number of chairs and a small table with water 
bottles and glasses. See me, then, seated in the front of 
the gallery between two of my Aunt Scotts, my brother 
John judiciously sandwiched between two others, so that 
we might render an independent account of the proceed- 
ings. A long time of waiting rewarded our care to be 
early on the scene. I used to picture the pulpit as White- 
hall, the platform was the scaffold; presently King 
Charles would step out of the panel of the pulpit, attended 
by the Archbishop, the executioner would spring up from 
somewhere, the block be provided, and the green baize 
steeped in gore. While waiting for the opening of the 
meeting, a solemn silence brooded over the assembly ; a 
cough was indiscreet, a sneeze almost an outrage ; expec- 
tation, though-not on tiptoe, sat uneasily. At last, when 
the condition of things grew so strained that one felt one 
must shout or burst out crying, for it was not permissible 
to talk in church, a solemn tramp was heard. Presently 
appeared the head of the leader of the procession above 
the floor of the platform, then another, and another, and 
yet another, in an endless stream, and yet on they came, 
a study in white and black, grave, earnest, determined- 
looking men. As the first of them appeared, a sigh of 
relief breathed from the expectant multitude, a kind of 
** Ah, now then it’s all right after all,” a movement of 
dresses and posture, as the ladies settled themselves, like 
“a going in the tops of the mulberry trees.”’ 

When all were assembled, a dead silence ensued for 
private prayer, after which a hymn was sung, sung with 
great spirit, too, an inspiring sound—a good old hymn, 
with a good old tune, something to ‘“‘ tew! at,” as the 
Yorkshireman said. Then came the report. The parent 
society always puzzled me; whatever society it was that 
had a meeting, there was always a parent society. I won- 


+ A word used properly of the vigorous beating of leather to 
make it soft. 
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dered whether there was one great society in London which 
gave birth to all kinds of societies, and whether it favoured 
them all alike, or whether some were spoiled and others 
starved. After the report we got to work. It was a long 
business, none of your twenty minutes and bell-ringing 
when time was up. Our dear brother So-and-so would go 
on and on until even some of the most enduring on the 
platform would look at each other behind his back with 
apprehensive glances. It was necessary to eat, as secretly 
and becomingly as possible, a bun or biscuit, for we 
became horribly hungry. My aunts always felt a tender- 
ness for fainters by the way, and seldom came unarmed 
with restoratives more filling than a fan. There was no 
applause and no laughter, there were no funny stories, but 
there was a reality and an earnestness about both 
speakers and hearers which is sometimes wanting in 
meetings of to-day. My father was always good on these 
occasions, and he came in with a freshness and concise- 
ness, ‘brief, bright, brotherly,’ which sent us away 
braced and cheered. 

The C.M.S. tea was a great occasion. There was a fine 
flow of warmth and enthusiasm about it, which made it 
attractive in no ordinary way ; every one was friendly, 
every one pleased, the speeches were less formal. We 
liked the great solemn meeting in the church which made 
us almost afraid, but we loved the tea and the Yorkshire 
tea-cakes, which never can be got elsewhere. 

The Hull clergy used to meet every week at each other’s 
houses for devotional purposes. These meetings were 
always held on a Friday, and the “ Friday meeting ” was 
so much a part of our experience that we should have 
been surprised to learn of the existence of any town in 
which there was not a Friday meeting. “Father will 
be at the Friday meeting’’ meant that a little licence 
would be tolerated in the house. “The Friday meeting 
is coming here next week, my dear,’ was an announce- 


ment which made us look at each other; in every eye 
H2 
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we saw anticipation of hot buttered cakes. When the 
Friday meeting came, it arrived in the shape of a number 
of solid-looking men with large cloaks and wraps, which 
they deposited, together with their hats, in any available 
' gpace in the hall or passage, these quickly acquiring the 
smell and appearance of an undertaker’s outfitting place. 
We hung about on the stairs and watched them in. Now 
and then a few favoured ladies were allowed to sit in a 
corner of the room and derive what nutriment they could 
from the discussions which took place. When the con- 
sumption of tea was slackening a little, we descended and 
mounted guard. As each tray of broken meat was carried 
out, the remains of cake and bread-and-butter were 
eagerly gleaned—had the men inside known how eagerly, 
they would, Boaz-like, have let that last piece be in mercy 
to the gleaners. 

The proceedings: consisted of scriptural readings, dis- 
cussion, and prayer. We sometimes heard a little about 
the proceedings afterwards. Mr. Bugg is said, on one 
occasion when the conduct of the enemies of Israel had 
been discussed, to have prayed that the Church of England 
might be preserved from “ unbelievers, the Pope of Rome, 
and peradventure the Lubims + besides.”’ One feature of 
these good men’s faith was a terror of Rome and the Pope ; 
they would not allow a hair’s breadth to anything that 
savoured of the Oxford movement, and the smallest change 
in churches was regarded with a jealousy which kept men 
on a very narrow track, and chilled enthusiasm and 
originality. They were afraid of each other and afraid 
of the people, at least so it seemed. 

Close by St. John’s Church stands the great monument 
in memory of William Wilberforce, the emancipator of the 
slaves. He was born in a house in High Street, in my 
father’s parish. It is one of those charming old brick 
houses which stand back from the street ; it has a wall and 
iron gates in front, a square porch projects from the 


1 These enemies of Israel are mentioned in II. Chronicles xii. 3. 
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middle of the house, and is carried up to the top of the 
house with chambers above it on each floor. The house is 
ornamented with brick pilasters surmounted with lozenge- 
shaped stones in relief, and is a fine specimen of the town 
house, when merchants lived under the protection of 
walls and moats, and stored their goods in warehouses 
adjoining their own homes. The houses on one side of the 
street have their backs to the river Hull. A wooden 
quay provides for the discharge of the cargoes of small 
vessels, and wooden warehouses arise direct from this 
quay and are in connection with the houses. William 
Wilberforce was member for one of the Ridings of York- 
shire for many years; his monument in Westminster 
Abbey represents him as a little and somewhat insignifi- 
cant man in a sitting position. He is said to have been 
possessed of a peculiarly sweet and yet penetrating voice 
of remarkable clearness. When he stood up to speak at 
the meetings his appearance aroused something like a 
feeling of contempt, but as soon as he began to speak, a 
dead silence fell upon the multitude, and he carried all 
before him. I remember people talking about doing 
without slave-grown sugar in order to discourage the 
trade. Once, as we were passing by, a family of black 
people happened to be standing in front of the Wilberforce 
monument ; the man was pointing to it, and my father 
said, ‘‘ That man is pointing out Wilberforce and telling 
his wife and children that they owe their freedom to his 
exertions.” Many tracts, poems, and children’s books 
touched upon the slave trade, and my father, who loved to 
work on our feelings, used to read us touching stories and 
poems which dwelt upon the sufferings of the negroes. 
One especially I remember was called “The Lament of 
the African Widow ”’; it described the loss of her child 
and began with the words “ Torn from home and friends 
and country.” He used to read this particular poem 
every Sunday after tea, and at a certain verse in it I 
never failed to give to his emphatic reading and the 
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pathos of the story the tribute of my tears ; he always 
looked for these as he drew near to the moving verse. I 
was miserable, hated myself for failing, and him for mak- 
ing an exhibition of my weakness, and yet from a nervous 
self-consciousness and the force of habit could never pass 
the point dry-eyed. I literally, as in the psalm, “ passed 
through the valley of Baca.” At last I resolved to break 
the spell; it had gone on long enough. I nerved myself. 
I looked him straight in the face as he approached the 
mauvais pas. Gideon’s fleece was as dry as all around 
it, and a shade of surprise passed over his face; the 
charm was broken, and “ The Lament of the African 
Widow ” was heard no more. 


In the year 1848 the Manchester, Sheffield, and Lincoln- 
shire Railway was opened from New Holland, and our 
coach journeys were over. We crossed the river in a fine 
large saloon steamer. On the other side the train ran.on 
to a large wooden pier, and we passed direct from the boat 
to the train. It was customary on a fine day for people 
to cross the river and come back by the next boat for the 
sake of the fresh air and sail. 

At that time and for long afterwards the great fleet of 
trawlers which went out from Hull were sailing vessels ; 
they were very fine large yawl-rigged cutters, and the sight 
of them with their large brown sails, following one another 
in a long line, was a very beautiful one. Now they are 
all steam trawlers of a considerable size, but the romance 
is gone. These vessels used to return home with their fish ; 
there was no dock specially appointed for them, the train 
service and arrangements for carrying the fish inland were 
comparatively poor, and they were often sold on the dock- 
side. I have seen a row of splendid cod laid out on the 
quay, and for a shilling or so you might carry off a fish as 
large as yourself. 

The opening of the Victoria Dock and of the adjoining 
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large pond for floating timber was in 1850. The dock was 
made from the foreshore just past the old Citadel, and it 
swallowed up our cricket ground, which used to be on the 
short grass of the flat foreshore, broken here and there by 
muddy inlets from which the ball had sometimes to be 
retrieved. This dock was much thought of at the time. 
It was built with a slope at one end instead of a wall, and 
on this slope ships were built and launched into it. It was 
customary for boys and men to go on board the vessel and 
be launched in her. As soon as she was afloat the boys 
would start to “sally ”’ her, that is to run from side to 
side to test her stability. This soon got a great roll on the 
hull, and on one occasion, the bulwarks being only par- 
tially finished, the ship shed a good many of her agitators 
into the water, and several were drowned. We were stay- 
ing in the country near Welton at the time, and the Scrip- 
ture reader from St. Mary’s arrived in the afternoon to 
inquire for our safety. My father had got it into his head 
that we might some of us have come in to attend the 
launch, and he could not rest until he knew we were 
safe. It was in this way that we learned the news of 
the disaster. I never missed going to see a launch, 
but I was only once actually on board. I had resolved 
that I would try what it was like, so I got up very early 
one morning and got on board well before the time, 
which was generally a little before high tide. On that 
morning high spring tide was at 8 o’clock. The plank by 
which I reached the deck of the ship was dangerously 
shaky, for they did not make it easy for people to go on 
board, and when there I found that, perhaps in order to 
discourage the trick of sallying the ship, the deck planks 
were only partially laid down, so that I had to choose a 
footing and lay hold of something to steady myself when 
the time came ; when the ship began to move there was 
absolutely no friction, owing to the amount of grease on 
the ways, and the effect at first was to make one feel that 
the ship was standing still and the rest of the world 
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moving away from one. When, however, she got past the 
end of the ways and dipped stern first into the water, 
breaking up her cradle with a tremendous crash as the 
centre of it passed the end of the ways, throwing up her 
bows into the air and burying her stern in the water, there 
was no doubt as to what was happening, and I did well 
to keep my feet. It was a most exciting experience. The 
ship was launched into the open waters of the Humber and 
had only slight check ropes, so that she ran a long way 
out before she was held up and the tugs took charge of 
her and brought her into dock. We were not able to get 
on shore for a considerable time, and I was furiously 
hungry before I could get any breakfast ; I had also first 
to divulge the purpose of my early excursion. 

At the opening of the Victoria Dock a large gallery stand 
was erected by the side of the lock gates. When the tide 
served, these were opened, and a long stream of flag- 
bedizened steamers, yachts, etc., passed from the Humber 
into the new dock. I suppose that there were luncheons 
and health-drinking, and so on, but the part we were 
allowed to see was somewhat tame. I do not remember 
that even any guns were fired. In this dock, or rather in 
the timber dock adjoining, we were near meeting with a 
tragedy. The great timber logs used to be floated in here 
and fastened to each other by ropes nailed across them. 
These beams of timber used to bob up and down as we 
ran over them, stepping quickly from one to another, 
while the water squirted up between them. The danger of 
the game made it popular, and sometimes even my sisters 
ventured on to the timbers. One evening, while engaged 
in this sport, I heard a cry of alarm from behind me, and, 
turning round, I found that my brother Errington had 
fallen into a hole between two of the rafts. Iran back just 
in time to see his hair spread on the top of the water like 
a bunch of seaweed. I laid hold of it, and he got out with- 
out much difficulty, but it was a dreadful moment, and we 
lost no time in hurrying home. Some of us went in and 
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ascertained that all was clear; so we got him upstairs, 
clothes were changed, and the wet ones put to dry; we 
agreed that we would say nothing about the affair, but 
would never go on the timbers again. To this resolution 
we kept, but our silence was in vain. Next morning my 
father went in “ next door,” the house where our uncle 
lived, and presently came in as we were at breakfast. 
Looking as awful as he could, pointing to my brother, and 
addressing himself to my mother, he said in a voice I 
shall never forget, ‘“‘ My dear, do you know that that boy 
was in the dock yesterday ?”’ It was only a shot on his 
part, but it told ; our looks betrayed us, and the story came 
out. It appears that one of our cousins had seen us hurry- 
ing home, had noticed the dripping lad and our anxious 
looks, and had made some attempt to obtain an explana- 
tion from my father. He was unable to give any, but 
jumped at a conclusion, the right one as it happened. 
This adventure led to some severe lecturing, and we were 
sent to Mr. Churchwarden Massam, who, having some 
knowledge of the docks, was supposed to know their 
dangers. Having been previously informed of our 
conduct, he enlarged to us upon the danger of water and 
its tendency to suffocate those whose heads were covered 
by it; also upon the danger of being drawn under the 
baulks of timber by the suction, which prevented possi- 
bility of escape. Altogether we were properly frightened 
by the event. 

These timbers were so long that the only way by which 
the ships could be loaded with them was by cutting a 
large hole in the forward part of the vessel. Through this 
the timbers were slid and laid along in the hold. When 
the loading was over the hole was fastened up with wooden 
boards, or battens, well caulked or tarred over. On arrival 
these were knocked out, a pair of great shears with pointed 
hooks were inserted, and the timbers drawn out by a 
windlass. We used to watch the gradual extraction of 
the monster baulks and the splash they made when the 
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end reached the opening and they fell into the water. 
They were then dragged to the timber pond and made up 
into rafts until they were wanted. Sometimes, if very 
long, the top end was rested upon a lighter, which was 
then pushed off from the vessel, and so drew the timber 
out. 


CHAPTER IX 


Or OnE HovusEHOLD 


Y youngest brother was born in 1851. Our family 

-circle was then complete and remained unbroken for 
twelve years—happy years, for we found our greatest 
happiness in each other’s company, and perhaps there never 
was a more united family. My eldest brother, John, the 
third generation of Johns, was born in Prospect Street, 
July 16th, 1836. He was of a sanguine temperament, 
quick, warm-hearted, soon roused to action, and with 
some degree of temper, but the sun did not go down upon 
his wrath. He had a ready way with him and was very 
attractive ; he was popular as a child, and he remained 
popular all his life. He was sent to Rugby School, and 
was there when Bishop Tait was headmaster. He went to 
Trinity College, Cambridge, and was ordained curate to 
our Uncle John Cooper, then vicar of Kendal. From there 
he went to be curate at Hornsey to Canon Harvey. He 
married Edith Gee, daughter of William Gee, of Fresh- 
ford, near Bath, and on my father’s death he succeeded to 
St. Mary’s, Lowgate, Hull. After eighteen years of work 
there, the influence of which remains to the present time, 
he was appointed to St. John Evangelist, Leeds. 

T was rather of a melancholic temperament, and inclined 
to think that I was much behind other children. If 
people left me alone I was rather relieved to recipro- 
cate their treatment. We went in couples, first two 
boys, then two girls, then two boys again; after that 
we broke up into singles. The sister next to me, Amelia 
Frances, was one of those rare characters whose destiny 
it seems to be to die young. She was my favourite 
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and my constant correspondent. I have many of her 
letters, and they are remarkable for their shrewd- 
ness, affection, and admirable commonsense. She was 
thoughtful, wise, and affectionate, rather a woman for her 
years. Her comparatively early death in 1863 not only 
made the first gap in our generation, but was a greater 
shock and grief to me than any I have experienced since, 
partly because it was the first great break. She was most 
attractive in appearance, as well as in mind and manner, 
and was loved by all. Susan, who was her chief com- 
panion, was of a commonsense, practical turn of mind, not 
tolerant of sentiment that was unfruitful in results—dis- 
posed of anything like nonsense in a summary manner, 
and found a short and sometimes rather disconcerting 
way to the solution of questions in which some were 
inclined to find difficulties. She has been always, and 
remains, the valuable and sympathetic helper of those in 
the family who needed help, the companion and solace of 
our mother in her widowhood. : 

Thomas Errington, called after our Uncle Thomas, and 
bearing also the maiden name of our paternal grandmother, 
was generally coupled with the next brother, Frederick. 
When quite a boy he went to work in the office of Messrs. 
Barkworth, timber merchants, Hull. Here his spirit was 
fairly broken in for the task of life. From this office he 
came, in 1863, to Derby, and joined me in the bank, of 
which I have yet to speak. From the bank he followed me 
to Cambridge and entered at Jesus College, and again he 
joined me when I was appointed vicar of St. John’s, 
Chester. In 1877 I offered him the living of St. Paul’s, 
Boughton, where he did invaluable work for the Church 
for ten years. In 1890 he was appointed vicar of Norton, 
Stockton-on-Tees. He married, in 1883, Emily Frances 
Patey, eldest daughter of Admiral Patey. 

Frederick Arthur, called after his godfather, Mr. Fre- 
derick Smith, came next. He was sent to Marlborough 
School, for which he retained a warm affection, and was 
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_ afterwards articled to a solicitor in Hull. He was a boy of 
determined character and a most adventurous spirit. A 
story was told of him that, finding the egg-gatherers away 
from their work, he descended one of the ropes which hung 
over the Bempton Cliffs, near Flamborough Head. He was 
a high-class cricketer, and in all adventurous matters a 
leader. He became, and continues, the invaluable guide 
and adviser of the whole family in all matters of business, 
a thoroughly sound and sympathetic friend to all who 
sought his counsel; an honest man, and wise withal. He 
married Katie Gee, a half-sister of my brother John’s 
wife. 

Emma Dorothea, named after our Aunt Sharp and Aunt 
Dorothy Cooper, stood alone. She was sandwiched 
between two boys, but was of such a spirit and nature that 
she held her own very well, and there was nothing insipid. 
in that sandwich. She married the Rev. C. Cockin, who 
was for a time curate of St. Mary’s, Hull; afterwards he 
was rector of Lea, near Gainsborough, where he had for 
his kind neighbour, friend, and patron, Sir Charles Ander- 
son. Later on he was rector of Etton, near Beverley. He 
was a quiet student, a man of great power in speaking and 
preaching, and of a deep spiritual-mindedness. He had 
a powerful influence among the clergy, and was frequently 
invited by Bishop King, of Lincoln, to conduct retreats and 
to hold quiet days in the diocese. 

Charles Perry, born in 1847, was named after our 
uncle by marriage, who in the same year sailed, as 
I have said, for Melbourne as the first bishop of that 
diocese. This brother was of a very gentle and sweet 
disposition, goodly to look upon, and one who gained 
and retained the affection of many. His was one of 
the sensitive and conscientious natures capable of enjoy- 
ing considerable suffering. The Archbishop of York, 
Dr. Musgrave, gave him a nomination to Charterhouse 
School, and there he went, not willingly, but with a good 
courage, as soon as he reached the age of ten, the minimum 
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age of admission. This was in the days when the school 
was in the City, and I have been to see him there playing 
in cricket matches on “ Upper Green” in the heart of 
London. He made lifelong friends at school, and at Jesus 
College, Cambridge, where he what is called “ finished ”’ 
his education, though, as a matter of fact, that begins, 
as a rule, when the school or university is left behind. 

Henry Venn, the youngest of our nine, was born in 1851. 
He went to Windermere College to school and from thence 
to Marlborough, and followed his brother into the legal 
profession. Of him, as I left home in 1854, I saw but 
little. He had a delicate childhood, and it was doubtful 
whether he would live, but he had a keen hold on life and 
has retained it with considerable enthusiasm, which 
increases with years and makes him a valuable member of 
society as well as a very acceptable companion. He was 
called after the descendant of the Henry Venn who, along 
with our great-grandfather, was one of the founders of the 
Church Missionary Society. He married Dorothea Paley, 
a descendant of the Paley of the Evidences, and settled 
in York as a member of the firm of Mumby and Scott. 

In 1850 my brother John and I were taken by my 
father to Ilkley Wells, where some of my Scott aunts were 
staying. This place was then a village. ‘The Baths” 
were near a little white cottage in the “‘ Cow pastures,” 
and consisted of a small oval plunge bath, with some stone 
steps down to it, lined with heartless-looking stone, and 
bitterly cold. I was considered to be not very strong, and 
it was thought to be good for me to be plunged into the bath 
and then rubbed red in a kind of shed, open at one side to 
the keen Yorkshire air—and Iam stillhere. John retained 
his rain-water tub temperament and plunged in head first. 
It was his way in life, and I envied while I could not 
imitate him. We went on several excursions with friends 
who were staying at Ilkley. I remember some Miss Dykes, 
who were vivacious and charming enough to attract me 
very much. I did not aspire to their companionship, but 
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I admired at a distance, and knew instinctively that they 
gave great life to the party. I had been at the Lakes the 
year before and had ascended mountains, so I was sup- 
posed to be a climber. My father offered me a shilling if 
I would go to the top of one of the surrounding hills ; he 
wanted, I think, to show me off. I was troubled at 
leaving the pleasant party, but, reflecting that “loss of 
pence would trouble me still more,’ I set off. I went 
honestly to the top, for I knew that he trusted to my 
honour, and, somewhat to his surprise, returned and 
claimed my shilling. 

In 1851 we two brothers went, as I have already said, 
to the Great Exhibition, and in 1852 my father engaged to 
take Mr. Close’s duty at Cheltenham, while he, with all his 
fashionable congregation, sought well-earned relief from 
the intolerable air of Cheltenham in August. My father 
took us with him, and my Uncle Thomas, then vicar of St. 
John’s, Derby, joined us. We lived in a large house in 
Royal Crescent, smelling of carpets like a dirty London 
lodging-house. It was really a fine house in a rather 
declining neighbourhood. There was a garden in front ; 
the heat was intense, we could only crawl about, and that 
in the evening. After our Yorkshire air the atmosphere 
was intolerable ; we suffered and scarcely knew why ; we 
quarrelled and lounged about in armchairs. I find by 
letters from my father preserved by my mother that we 
proved very dull company for him. He was hurt and 
mortified at the little interest we took in things. We were 
to blame, but not so much so as he thought—we wanted 
a plunge in the sea on the Yorkshire coast. Some of the 
few people left in Cheltenham invited us to their houses, 
and my father made some warm friends, especially with an 
old clergyman and his wife. He continued to correspond 
with them for some years, and when the old man died his 
widow came for a time to live with us, and remained, until 
her death, a very kind friend to us all. I have several 
interesting gifts she made to me, amongst them a set of 
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the celebrated Waterloo medals published by Mudie in 
1816. These consisted of forty bronze medals, beautifully 
designed, and executed in memory of all the great events 
of the Napoleonic Wars. I believe my father’s ministry at 
Cheltenham gave great satisfaction to Mr. Close’s fol- 
lowers. I think myself he felt rather a fish out of water, 
for he was never quite at home with fashionable religionists, 
and could not bear finery or artificial manners, whereas 
people who were real and human and sympathetic, 
especially if they were in need of sympathy and consola- 
tion, turned naturally to him, and he to them. He was more 
at home at “ the Pool of Bethesda ” than in the house of 
feasting, and yet he was a great power ata social gathering, 
and his company was sought for. He had a gift of adapt- 
ing himself to those amongst whom he found himself. 

I think it was in 1852 that a great electioneering conflict 
took place in Hull. One of the Liberal candidates was 
James Clay, who sat for Hull for many years and was a very 
good representative, a fine-looking English gentleman, a 
great whist-player, and a well-known authority on the 
game ; his colleague was Lord Goderich. They arrived in 
Hull to open their campaign by the steamer from New 
Holland, and I was taken down to see the boat comein. It 
was packed with men from stem to stern, and each man had 
a large orange card on the front of his hat ; the appearance 
of this as the boat drew up was very effective. On landing 
the candidates were escorted by this orange crowd along 
the Market Place to Varley’s Cross Keys Inn, where, from 
a window, they addressed their supporters, and said what 
appeared to give great satisfaction. The Cross Keys Inn 
remains, with its bow windows and great archway into 
the inn yard. It was a quaint, old-fashioned place, with 
a gallery round a part of the yard. The Varleys still con- 
tinue to preside over its affairs. The Conservative can- 
didates were Mr. Bramley Moore, of Liverpool, and Mr. 
Butler, an Honourable, I think. The time of canvass was 
long and very exciting ; blue rosettes were provided, and 
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we wore them in our jackets and walked about the streets 
in them. Feeling ran high; a boy snatched my rosette 
from my jacket and threw it in the gutter. I pursued him 
into a butcher’s shop in Lowgate and pummelled him with 
some effect, the butcher being with me in the matter. The 
Town Hall in Lowgate was an old brick erection of the 
plainest architecture, yet with a certain dignity. The 
hustings were erected in front of it, great baulks of timber 
supporting a substantial platform capable of holding a very 
large number of people and of resisting any attacks that 
might be made on it. We were taken to a shop next to it, 
for it was in “our ”’ parish, and the people were all friendly 
to us. We could look on to the platform, which stretched 
out much in front of the shops, and if we could not hear 
the words of the speakers, we could see their emphatic 
gestures. The whole space in front of the hustings was 
filled with a shouting, jeering, howling mass of men and 
boys, with women here and there. The groaning and 
cheering went on the whole time. The proposers and 
seconders and candidates were inaudible. Every now and 
then a fight arose, blows were struck, and blood flowed ; 
banners were raised up and torn down, symbols of poor 
feeding, the red herring, the small loaf, the large loaf, etc., 
were hoisted up on poles and were greeted with yells and 
counter-yells. Eggs, oranges, refuse from the market, 
were thrown freely and sometimes effectively. This wild, 
savage scene, which now would shock and disgust, was 
thought to be as important a part of an election as the 
voting itself. Some ladies sat it out in the Town Hall 
windows and even on the hustings. The election was 
fought on the Free Trade and Protection tickets. The 
Corn Laws had but recently been abolished, and feeling 
ran very high indeed. The Liberal candidates were 
elected, a petition was filed, and they were unseated for 
bribery. The inquiry went on for a long time, and it was 
quite the thing for people of leisure to attend and enjoy 
the examination of their fellow-townsmen. 
T.T.W. I 
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In 1853 my brother John and I were again holiday com- 
panions. This time our visit was to Cambridge. Our 
Uncle John Cooper was, as I have said, Fellow and tutor of 
Trinity College, and he invited us to spend a fortnight 
with him. Mr. Hoppitt, ‘“‘ Gentleman Hoppitt,” not yet 
porter of Trinity, was then his gyp, the same, and yet not 
quite the same, as the one who had been with us at Conis- 
ton. He was a little less Hoppitt, and a little more Gentle- 
man, than in 1849. My uncle’s rooms were in the new 
court over the archway, and his drawing-room window 
commanded a view of the beautiful lime avenue in the 
backs. It is very difficult to imagine anything more 
suggestive of luxury, refinement, and culture, than these 
rooms presented. The library, looking upon the court and 
separated from the other room by folding doors, the flowers 
in the window sills, the open windows, the song of birds, 
the sunlight through the trees, the perfume of the limes, 
the music on the grand piano which some of his musical 
friends produced, gave us a wonderful idea of his grandeur 
and position. He was no longer the Uncle John who had 
gone on an expedition with us and entered into the fun of 
the thing, he was the “‘ Don,” somewhat grave, even 
severe, exacting from us a proper reverence. We had 
rooms assigned to us in New Court, for it was vacation 
time. We had our meals with our uncle, and on several 
occasions dined in hall as guests at the high table. A few 
of the Fellows remained in college, and some of the younger 
ones showed us kind attention, taking us on the river and 
asking us to breakfast. My uncle was entertaining a party 
on one occasion, and we adjourned to the Fellows’ 
garden in the evening. My brother and I were dressed in 
Eton suits, provided by Uncle John that we might be 
more in keeping with our position as his nephews. I was 
sent back to his rooms for a book, and, passing over the 
bridge across the river, I spied a rat running along the 
bank. The spirit of sport took hold of me, I followed in 
pursuit ; the rat jumped on to the mud, for the water 
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was low, and I followed, and was up to my knees almost 
in black mud. I was in despair. My new trousers, of 
which I was so proud, were spoiled. I knew not where to 
turn for relief. I ran to Hoppitt, thinking he knew every- 
thing and would find a way out for me. He was in his 
pantry. I asked if he could scrape me, but he gravely, 
though unmistakably, declined ; indeed, the smell of the 
classic mud seemed to be an outrage in his room. What 
was to be done? I asked him if he could suggest any- 
thing. He answered in a dignified and measured tone, 
which will be familiar to every Trinity man of his time, 
speaking very slowly, “ Well, sir, I should advise ee 
‘What? Make haste, please.” “‘I should advise that 
you go to your rooms, sir, and-change-your-clothes, sir.” 
Of course, what better ? but I had no clothes to change to, 
except some quite unfitted for an evening party. How- 
ever, rather than lose my pleasure, I donned my shabby 
everyday clothes and returned to the scene of enjoyment. 
I feel a kind of respect for myself in that I preferred the 
company and the supper to my appearance. When I 
lamented next day the spoiling of my clothes, my uncle 
only said that no great harm was done, but that the fresh- 
ness of the gloss would be taken off and that I should 
appear to observers (if any cared to observe) more as a 
veteran diner-out and party-goer. This view of the matter 
did not appeal to me, as it might have done to one who 
was accustomed to see freshmen ill-using their caps and 
gowns so as to gain the respect due only to second or third 
year men. 

My uncle was vicar of Great St. Andrew’s, Cambridge, 
so that he had parish as well as collegiate work, and was a 
very busy man. We had also a cousin in Cambridge, John 
Scott, the vicar of St. Paul’s, who had married his first 
cousin, our Aunt Susan. She died before we were born, 
and, as I have said, he had married a second time a 
daughter of that excellent layman of Hull, Avison 
Terry. He and his wife showed us unvarying kindness 
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whilst we were in Cambridge, and made our visit a very 
happy one. They were devoted to good works, and spent 
their lives in the service of others. A more unselfish 
couple I never knew. I did not see Cambridge again for 
ten years. 

In 1852 I was confirmed. We were prepared for this 
rite by my father in the Salt-House Lane School. We met 
in one of the class-rooms and were placed in a gallery, 
boys on one side, girls on the other, my father standing at 
a desk in front of us. I do not remember much about the 
preparation except that the classes were in the summer, 
for the evenings were long, and we came out into cheering 
sunsets. I somehow think that my father did not enjoy 
the classes; he was probably tired after his day’s work 
and we not very responsive. The confirmation was at the 
Holy Trinity Church. It was held in the choir; this was 
unfurnished, except for a row of stalls which ran round 
under the walls. The empty space was filled with benches 
for the occasion, no backs to them, and no provision for 
kneeling. The crowd was immense, the number of candi- 
dates large ; the altar table was very small and was sur- 
rounded by black railings. The candidates knelt round 
these for the laying on of hands. I have read in some 
account of Church matters at the beginning of the nine- 
teenth century that confirmation was described as “a 
running ceremony,” and in our case Archbishop Musgrave, 
who confirmed us, passed rapidly along the kneeling can- 
didates, laying his hands on each one as he passed, and 
saying the words of prayer for each railful. My recollec- 
tion of the service was that it was something of a scramble. 
We were hemmed in by people standing. I had on a pair 
of creaking shoes, and as I went up for confirmation the 
Archbishop’s chaplain held up his hand in a deprecating 
manner, as if to allay the noise made by my unhappy 
shoes. I often had the feeling that if ever anything went 
wrong I was somehow to blame. I do not remember the 
address, and there was anything but a spirit of repose about 
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the service. Although I was not a very fit subject for 
confirmation, and the service was not one of a kind to 
impress me with solemn thoughts, yet I am conscious of 
grace received in “ the laying on of hands.” I think I can 
date a more distinct sense of personal responsibility and 
a greater consciousness of distress at ill-doing from the 
time of my confirmation. The clergy are often uneasy at 
presenting candidates to the Bishop, but there is a respon- 
sibility in keeping them back as well as in presenting 
them. 
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CHAPTER X 


A LivELiInoop To Earn 


N 1853 I left school, and it was felt that I must begin 

to do something to earn a living for myself. Until 
something should turn up, I was sent to my Uncle Far- 
thing’s office in High Street. He was at this time a seed 
crusher and oil and cake merchant. The office floor was 
always greasy, and there was a permanent smell of linseed 
poultice. Here my business was to sit on a high stool and 
endeavour to improve my writing by copying letters, and 
to gain a knowledge of business by copying out old in- 
voices in order that I might learn some of the mysteries 
of Dr. and Cr. (in the knowledge of which even some busi- 
ness men are singularly deficient), and to understand some- 
thing of the relative importance of weights and measures. 
It was also my business to tell callers at the office, through 
a wooden railing placed there to prevent them learning 
any of the important secrets which I was busy in acquir- 
ing, that the clerk (the paid one) was out at present, but 
that he would be back again shortly, and could they ven- 
ture (having seen me) to entrust me with any message for 
him ? The mill where the seed was crushed and the oil- 
cake made was on the Anlaby Road. It had been driven 
by wind at one time, but when the sails had been blown 
away the top was removed and steam power took the place 
of wind. Sometimes I was sent on a message to the mill ; 
in the garden was a pear tree which bore a small green 
fruit, very sweet when ripe. The pears were grimy, but 
they were pears, and I was a boy, and they did not escape 
notice on the occasions of my visits. Once, on a bright 
sunny Queen’s Birthday, Mr. Farthing was in the office, 
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and I summoned up courage to ask him if he thought I 
could be spared (be spared, the whole world could have 
spared me very well at that time! ), as I should like to go 
to the Citadel to take part in the salute. I was not at all 
humbled by the readiness with which he said of course I 
could be spared, and off I ran to the Garrison to see the 
bright little brass field pieces trotted out, unlimbered, 
sponged, loaded, and fired with areport which could be heard 
all over the town. I enjoyed that sunshiny hour keenly. 
I think that all the time I was at this office my friends 
were asking—What could be done with me? I and 
Errington came unluckily in the family. The head nodded 
pretty well, and, in after years, the tail wagged fairly 
cheerfully, but we came in at a time when things were 
difficult. Somewhere about the beginning of 1854 I 
applied for a vacancy in the Yorkshire Banking Company. 
I had to write my own application ; alas, my writing con- 
demned me. I had learned some comparatively unim- 
portant things at school, but not to write. I endured a 
bitter disappointment. We had been sent to the master 
of the National School—his name was Lamplugh—to learn 
the art, but writers seem to be born, not made, and we did 
him no credit. I was not happy in those days. I think it 
was my manifest disappointment that led my Uncle Per- 
cival Lambert, who was the kindest of men, to give me a 
silver watch, a new one from Jacob and Lucas, with my 
initials engraved upon it. It was an excellent watch and 
went well for more than fifty years. This gift brought me 
great encouragement. I began to respect myself in a way 
I had not done before. Soon after this my father’s 
interest with Mr. Frederic Smith, our old friend who had 
lived with us, procured for me a place in the bank at Derby 
of Messrs. Samuel Smith & Co., which was then conducted 
by Mr. Alfred Smith and a younger partner, Mr. Rowland 
Smith. I went to Derby on July 4th, 1854, and my No. 2 
life began from this time. I had a miserable toothache, 
and lay awake all night, but on the next day I entered 
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upon my duties. I shrank from the publicity of the life, 
but I resolved that, having got something, I would keep 
it if possible, and for nine years I fulfilled my duties, if not 
with ability, yet with a fair amount of diligence and 
punctuality. 

My Uncle Thomas had moved to Derby from Lincoln, 
and was now incumbent of St. John’s Church at the top 
of Friargate. He lived in Bridge Street and was kind 
enough to allow me to take up my abode with him. This 
was a great benefit to me in every way. He was working 
with an endurance and devotion very remarkable in one so 
heavily burdened with infirmity as he was ; his pluck and 
spirit were the admiration of people and brought him 
many friends. My father came with me, but he returned 
after a few days, and I began my new life in earnest. My 
hours at the bank were from nine to four. I learned to be 
punctual ; nine o’clock did not mean the last stroke of the 
clock, but the first, and to come in after the clock had 
struck five times was to be late. I was junior clerk, and my 
business was to call at the post office and bring the letters 
with me, to unbar the front door of the bank, and to do 
many things which are now performed by a porter in a 
fine livery. The bank building was a very old-fashioned 
place in Rotten Row, a narrow street divided from the 
Market Place by a block of houses now pulled down, so 
that the bank, which has been rebuilt with an eye to 
publicity, looks now on to the Market Square and has 
abundance of light. In 1854 it was a low room, with three 
long windows, and two deep window sills which served as 
shelves. The door was up a narrow passage. Further up 
the passage was the front door of the bank house, where 
the senior clerk lived, and beyond this were some buildings 
and stables. One of the buildings was occupied by the 
stamp collector of the district, a Mr. Hicklin, who became 
afterwards editor of the Chester Courant, and I find his 
name as a reader of papers before the Archeological 
Society of that city. Beyond these buildings was a little 
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narrow town garden, with a few poplars, an earwiggy 
arbour, now and then a dead cat, some empty bottles, and 
a few articles of personal and domestic use no longer 
judged to be worthy of house room. The manager of the 
bank, Mr. Calvert, lived in a house he had built on the 
London Road, and used to come to the bank on a little 
cob, riding it over the pavement and up the paved yard 
to the stable beyond. He was not tall, but he had to duck 
his head as he rode up the passage ; he was, however, in 
bearing, a head and shoulders above the clerks, and we 
were quite conscious of his superiority. From the two 
partners of the firm we received unfailing courtesy, and 
when at the end of the year I received £50 as a reward for 
my services I experienced a sensation of gratitude which 
it is difficult to describe. Amongst the letters preserved 
by my mother, and returned to me at her death, I find the 
one in which I made. known my good fortune. It was the 
first money I had ever earned, and I was the first of the 
family to become well-nigh self-supporting. I bless the 
house of Smith, Payne and Smith, for the start it gave me 
in life. The partners were both ‘“‘ hunting men,”’ and came 
to the bank occasionally in pink, ready for the chase, or 
looked in, splashed and tired, before business was over, in 
_ case their advice was needed and to sign letters. They had 
various hunting friends who dropped in from time to 
time ; one of a very humble kind I remember, who used 
to call when no hunting was going on—a lean stick of a 
man, like a jockey, in an old shooting coat, a groom’s 
striped waistcoat, and leather leggings. He had not an 
ounce of spare flesh on his bones, and might almost have 
been put into a hole to fetch the fox out when he had gone 
to earth. He might have been any age. He usually had a 
little switch in his hand, a straw in his mouth, and a velvet 
huntsman’s cap, which he whipped off when he slipped 
into the bank and asked, could he see Mr. Alfred, if not, 
then Mr. Rowland. His business transactions were of 
the shortest and most silent nature, and their uniformity 
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made them the more easy of transaction. Mr. Rowland 
would look round the corner of the curtain which con- 
cealed him from the curious eye, a shade would pass over 
his face, he would march out, there would be the passage 
of half-a-crown, a touch of the forehead, a stealthy 
retreat, not a word, and business was done. In the hunt- 
ing field, no doubt, this poor wretch would be bold as a 
lion, run for any distance, jump any obstacle, take down 
an awkward timber, open a gate, make a gap for a lady, 
catch a runaway horse, make one of four other such-like 
wastrels to carry an unlucky rider home on a hurdle, and 
perform any acrobatic feat ; but out of the season, when the 
spring flowers came and nature began to revive, the grass 
to grow, and people to rejoice, then began his “ winter of 
discontent.” He was no longer the lion rampant, but the 
hound couchant ; he did not like begging, and perhaps 
he had seen better days : he couldn’t well have seen worse. 
He didn’t like to remind any one he was still there, and 
they did not like to be reminded; he owed them an 
apology for being still alive, and they did not accept it 
graciously. 

Towards the end of my time a younger partner came to 
qualify himself for the work. Mr. Frank Smith was kindly 
in manner and very good-looking. He was fresh from 
college, and had a friendly and sympathetic word for us. 
My fellow-clerks were three in number. Mr. L—— was a 
Yorkshireman, from the neighbourhood of Driffield. He 
had been brought up on a large Yorkshire farm ; he knew 
a horse, and understood the merits of a Yorkshire tea. He 
lived at the bank house. His wife was a comfortable stout 
blonde, who had been very good-looking and had passed 
on her good looks to two daughters, who were just what 
she had been, and would probably be in time as she was. 
One son, a dark-haired, handsome fellow, was also a 
clerk in the bank. He afterwards studied for the ministry 
and went abroad as a missionary to South Africa. The 
other clerk was rather a jaundiced-looking thin man. He 
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had saved a little money and had married some more. |He 
was a great authority on investments and would study in 
the Times, before anything else, the state of the money 
market. He was a good adviser in such matters, and 
was often consulted by those who thought that people 
of small means ought to be allowed 6 per cent. for their 
money. All three were members of the Wesleyan body. 
When I arrived at the bank in the morning my first 
duty was to unscrew six nuts, with handles to them, which 
bound three strong iron bars across the armour-clad door. 
Then, throwing it back against the wall, I hung on hinges, 
at the side from which it opened, a light door with glass 
in the top panel, having the word “ Bank” written in 
large gilt letters. My next business was to mend the 
pens ; we used nothing but quills, steel pens not being 
allowed. Nor had we any gas. When light was needed 
a number of tin candlesticks, with large bases, were 
produced, and gave a dim light. The quaint, old office, 
with its quaint furniture and clerks, was a picture of 
respectable self-content and of an indifference to appear- 
ances which was sufficient to inspire confidence in the 
most frivolous mind. Our quill box was a curiosity. 
At one end of the counter was a deep drawer which rolled 
out on wheels; in this were stored thousands of quills, 
which lay there to ripen and harden. Hudson Bay quills 
were very fine, and the swan quills were kept for special 
occasions. I was allowed several pen-knives which I kept 
as sharp as razors, and, indeed, used one as such when I 
began to need such an implement. By constant practice 
I became a very expert pen-maker, and my wares were 
much in request. An artificial pen-making machine was 
once purchased, but I discarded it as an inferior article. 
The pens made, I retired to a back seat, where, with a 
little board before me, a brush, a saucer of water, some 
gummed paper, and a heap of old local bank notes, I pro- 
ceeded to repair and piece the notes so as to fit them for 
use again. Banks used then to issue their own notes, but 
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were limited in the amount of issue, and a declaration 
had to be made by one of the partners before a com- 
missioner of oaths as to the number issued. They came 
back to us torn, or in halves, pinned together, or fastened 
with wafers, and it was my business to turn them out 
respectable for future use. When new they were very 
comely-looking affairs, and, indeed, were not to be 
despised at any stage of their existence. When past 
mending they were taken in sealed parcels by one of the 
partners to a furnace belonging to one of the ironworks 
and dropped in; when repaired they were folded in 
packets of £100, ten of these packets were bound together 
with a wrapper and could be paid away without further 
counting. 

This work was monotonous and uninspiring, but I got 
the chance, when we were not very busy, of reading the 
Times. The Crimean War was going on, and I read 
Russell’s accounts of the horrible sufferings endured by our 
soldiers owing to the frightful mismanagement of the 
authorities. This is all a matter of history, but I remember 
well the consternation and indignation which pervaded 
the country. There was also a great agitation about the 
nursing of the sick and wounded, for the hospitals were 
dismally deficient in every respect. Florence N ightingale 
came to the rescue in a way which is now familiar to 
all, but the controversy at the time as to whether the 
nurses should be Roman Catholic sisters or Protestants 
was bitter. Miss Nightingale took those whom she could 
get and made them do good work ; there was the will in 
all who volunteered for the work, but she taught them how 
to exert this will to good effect. People discussed these 
matters daily and with much warmth. 

I did not dislike my work, and when we had busy days 
and were fully employed I enjoyed it, but there were slack 
times, and the monotony of waiting for work was unendur- 
able. I used to long for a breath of outdoor air, and would 
sometimes seize my hat and, as though I had forgotten 
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something, rush out into the street and walk about ; if it 
was only for five minutes it brought relief. I had to copy 
all the letters by hand into a book, and the copying 
machine, when brought one day by a traveller in the hope 
we would buy one, was regarded by the older clerks with 
suspicion and contempt. It was bought, however, and I 
put it to such good use and produced such good results 
that we never went back to the old system. There was 
always the danger under that of a mistake being made, 
but the machine produced a facsimile of the letter, which 
was evidence that could not be denied. There were no 
Bank Holidays, and I can understand the thankfulness 
with which this hoon is regarded by those whose lot it is 
to spend their days in indoor work. We each had an exact 
fortnight’s holiday in the year. I used to wait for mine 
until September or even October, so that I came back 
after them to short days. I found that we were expected 
never to ask for holidays or days off, and I therefore 
missed many attractive picnics to which I was often 
invited by my friends. It was while I was at the bank that 
the Saturday half-holiday was begun. It was rather 
sneered at and even opposed by some of the seniors who 
had no use for it, but what a joy it was to the others ! 

My Uncle Thomas was assisted in his work by an admir- 
able curate. He was a Scotchman and a great walker. He 
had seen the world, and his Scotch prejudices, mingled 
with our English ones, made an agreeable flavour in our 
social pie. James Chancellor will always live in my 
memory as one of the kindest and most helpful friends 
who formed my character. He was a man of great social 
powers, a good talker, an excellent musician, a wide 
traveller. He drew me out and taught me manners, and 
made me feel at home in society. He showed me what to 
do and what to say. I was a fairly ready pupil, so that he 
took trouble to shape a somewhat uncouth lad into a 
passable member of society. I bless his memory. I know 
now, far better than I did then, what Iowe him. He lived 
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over a little bootmaker’s shop (Webster’s) in Friargate, 
and here I called on Saturday afternoons. We had a 
hasty lunch and then set out for a walk. Sometimes we 
took a train into the country and walked back ; sometimes 
we walked out and came back by train. There was a special 
train to Matlock, put on to suit the half-holiday people, 
fare ls. We often took this, walked on the hills about 
Matlock, and home again by train. I knew the country 
round Derby for ten miles or so very well indeed, for we 
sometimes had a twenty-mile walk. I always dined with 
him on our return, and we then had some music. These 
walks, dinners, and evenings live in my memory as amongst 
the most delightful hours of my life. I cannot have con- 
tributed much of value to the conversation, so I suppose 
that he found some pleasure in instructing me and educat- 
ing me. I repaid him poorly at the time, I daresay, but 
he is rewarded. On my uncle’s death in 1857 he was 
appointed to succeed him, and he remained vicar of St. 
John’s until 1889, when he died somewhat suddenly. On 
Christmas Bank Holiday I set off from Chester at 7 o’clock 
to attend his funeral, which took place in the old cemetery 
in Derby. He had married, but his wife had died leaving 
him with an only son. When he was appointed to the 
living he very kindly allowed me to remain on at the 
vicarage, and I had therefore a comfortable home and 
was envied by those in my own sphere of life who were 
less fortunate and condemned to solitary lodgings. 

There was one duty which fell to my lot, so long as I 
was junior clerk, which was most distasteful. Adjoining 
the bank was a dark, dreary room, which gained what 
light it had from windows looking out on to the passage up 
the yard. Over the mantelpiece were six flint muskets, a 
pair of seaman’s cutlasses, and a brace of pistols arranged 
in a kind of “trophy.” These had been procured and 
stored at the bank at the time of the Reform Riots in 1832 
to protect the place in case of attack. In one corner was a 
cupboard-looking thing, which was in reality a bedstead, 
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which let down at night and formed a very uncomfortable 
resting-place. The room was furnished chiefly with large 
deed-boxes, having their owner’s names in white letters 
on them, and deposited with us for safety, assured by the 
blunderbusses and cutlasses and my presence, for here I 
was condemned to sleep every night. The old clerk used 
to go round the bank with me, try the door of the strong- 
room, see that the bells were hung on the shutters, lock 
himself into the bank in the dark to see that nothing was 
on fire, and then I fastened myself into the disused room, 
with a single candle to make the furniture as ghostly as 
might be. There were shutters over the windows, and 
the first thing that met one’s eyes in the morning were 
two glaring eyeballs (like Robinson Crusoe’s goat), caused 
by round holes cut into the shutters ; through these also 
the old clerk could see the light of my candle shining on 
the wall opposite, and know when I put out my light, and- 
when I was reading in bed. I covered them up with brown 
paper, but from his remarks, veiled though they were, I 
gathered that he knew my movements. If I was out at a 
party or some amusement I used to ask him to sit up for 
me until 11 o’clock, but he did not like this, nor did I. He 
was crusty and sleepy, and had to come down the yard to 
the door opening into the street. How well I can recall 
his slouching feet coming down the passage in carpet 
slippers and his grunt when I was late. It was a cruel tie 
upon me; whatever the weather was, and whatever I was 
doing, out I must turn and trudge down through the town, 
not always very quiet or orderly at night. In this room, 
in addition to the things mentioned, was a high desk, table, 
chair, and the bed which made itself; the porter just 
turned it down, gave it a shake, and there you were. It 
was shut up altogether in the morning, just as I left it, 
sheets, blankets, and all. Adjoining the room was another, 
the bank parlour, or sweating room, as it was called pro- 
fessionally. Here was a washing-stand, in which I might 
wash if I liked in the morning, but I preferred to throw 
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on my clothes, dress clothes if I had. been out to dinner 
the night before, and run up to my uncle’s house and have 
a bath. Sometimes I must have presented rather a dissi- 
pated appearance, stealing up on a sunshiny morning in 
a swallow-tail coat. I endured this quite unnecessary 
misery for three or four years, when another junior came 
and I passed on my task to him. 

The Assembly Rooms, where the county balls were 
held, were just across the market place, which was paved 
with cobble stones, and I have often been kept awake as 
the carriages took the smart people to the Rooms, and 
again in the early morning as they fetched them away. 
When I arrived at the bank for the night in good time I 
was invited up to the room where the senior clerk’s family 
was assembled. Sometimes, if I had a cold, they were 
most sympathetic, and rum, butter, and honey would be 
mixed for me. A younger son than the one in the bank 
was a chemist. He was a great theologian, and would 
ply me sometimes with questions and arguments ; his 
mother used to pooh-pooh him, but was half-proud of her 
boy’s wisdom. Sometimes they would be entertaining a 
minister, either one of the good old Wesleyan stock, with 
the characteristics which marked the founder of the society, 
or sometimes a young and confident member of “ the 
succession.” I was young, and no doubt foolish, but I can 
record one instance of good sense on my part. I never 
allowed myself to be drawn into controversy, feeling that, 
however right I might be, they would discover some way 
out, and that in any case they would remain five, or what- 
ever their number might be, to one. I learned a good deal 
in my intercourse with these good and kind people, but 
the term ‘‘ Free Church,” which is now adopted, does not 
seem applicable to them. The members are not free to 
think or act independently, and the ministers are certainly 
not any more so—they must keep on the lines laid down by 
the influential members of the society. 


I was invited on one occasion to attend a week-day 
KZ 
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evening service in their great chapel. Mr. P. was to 
preach, and it was a great occasion. I went and was placed 
in a good pew, lined with red cloth, a nice book-board in 
front, cupboards for books, etc. I forget the order of the 
service, but it all led up to the sermon, which was the 
event. It was loud, declamatory, and long ; unfortunately 
I fell asleep. I could not have made a more unlucky 
comment upon the discourse. Here was I, a stranger, a 
possible brand plucked from the dying embers of the 
Establishment, seated in the pew of one of the chief men 
of the Synagogue, in full view of the preacher, yet having 
the hardihood, the gracelessness, to fall asleep. I was very 
angry with myself; I would not have done it for worlds, 
for it was an ungracious return for what was kindly meant. 
That the heat was great, the light dazzling, the preacher 
loud, was no reason that I should become involved in such 
an unworthy plight. I heard of it again; allusions were 
made to falling asleep in places of worship. I did not add 
to my fault by pleading a scriptural example ; I accepted 
the half-hidden reproof ; I had wasted my opportunity, 
and I was never allowed another. 

In the October of this same year, 1854, Queen Victoria 
visited Hull. My uncle, Henry Cooper, was mayor at the 
time, and he received the honour of knighthood. The 
occasion was an important one for my native city, and my 
father applied for leave for me to have two or three days’ 
holiday, in order that I might see the festivities, for which 
great preparations were made. These were regarded as 
remarkable for a place so much behind the times as Hull, 
in other words, a place still retaining so many features of 
interest. On this occasion the streets were illuminated 
and the young Royal couple drove through them. They 
stayed at the Station Hotel, which had been well fitted up 
for their reception. On the next day they went on the 
Royal yacht, which had been brought round for them 
from the Humber, into the Victoria Dock, thence across 
the River Hull into the Old Dock, and passing along the 
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line of docks they came out again into the Humber. The 
mayor accompanied the Royal party and pointed out 
what was of interest on the route, and it was while on the 
deck of the yacht that he was knighted. He was a hand- 
some, refined, distinguished-looking man, and he bore his 
honours very well. 


CHAPTER XI 


FRIENDS IN DERBY 


HE winter of 1854-55 was the terrible winter of the 

Crimean War. Every one was made miserable by 
the accounts of the awful sufferings of our soldiers and 
sailors in the trenches before Sebastopol. The suspense 
became intolerable ; from September, 1854, to September, 
1855, the dismal strife went on, and for what ? 

The canals in that winter were fast frozen and continued 
so until into March. After the bank hours we had day- 
light, sometimes sunlight, and I went every day skating. 
Once I skated far ahead of others, and, finding myself on 
ice unmarked by skates, I began to be suspicious and 
turned towards the bank; but I had reached a place 
where the warm overflow from some works had kept the 
water from fully freezing, and, as I slowed down, the ice, 
which had borne when passed over rapidly, gave way, and I 
went in up to my armpits. No one was near, and there 
was no use in crying out. My feet touched the ground 
and I jumped up and threw myself upon the ice, which 
broke up in front me. This I repeated until I reached the 
bank, when I took my skates off and ran home some three 
or four miles. My coat froze as I ran, so that I had some 
difficulty in getting it off. It stood up on the kitchen 
floor and gradually subsided into a heap of rags. The 
poor people must have suffered terribly in this long winter, 
but I knew or thought little about such things then. 
The winter of 1894-95 is the only approach I can remember 
to the Crimean winter. 

We balanced our books at the bank only once in the year, 
and this annual event took place in the summer; June 
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30th was the day which ended our financial year. During 
the balance we were at the bank at 6 a.m. sharp. Coffee 
was provided, and we had two hours’ steady work before 
breakfast, and we continued working until 10 pm. I 
rather enjoyed the excitement, and we were kept hard at 
it all the time. Any idea of closing banks for a day or two 
at balancing time would have shocked the clerks of that 
day, but I can understand what a boon it is in the present 
times to have a day for the purpose, uninterrupted by 
the regular daily work of the bank. 

My business life and my home life were quite distinct. 
My uncle, with whom I lived, had built a parsonage house 
in Vernon Street, just at the top of Friargate. He built also 
a small house on a slip of land adjoining the parsonage, to 
which he said he should retire when he could no longer 
work. The parsonage house was finished in 1854. He 
was his own architect, so I do not venture to criticise the 
plan ; the arrangements suited him and that was enough. 
A room near the front door, into which people were shown 
who wished to see him, was called by him the “ speak-a- 
word” room. I had asmall bedroom over the front door, 
and one night, when I arrived after a holiday at 12.30 a.m., 
I could make no one hear the bell, so climbed up a gate 
leading into the back garden, and then along a string 
course under my window. The window was unfastened 
and I gotin, and slept as well as circumstances permitted. 
The door was locked, so that my difficulty in the morning 
was to let the housekeeper know I was there without 
unduly alarming her. 

Before long I began to make friends in Derby. My 
uncle’s position, of course, gave me a great advantage, 
and for his sake people were kind and hospitable to me. 
It was, however, rather a revelation to me when I began 
to understand that my company was sought for its own 
sake, and that people did not find me a bore. We had been 
brought up to regard ourselves as possessed of no parti- 
cular merit, and were taught to regard every one else as 
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being entirely superior in manners, intelligence, and 
desert. De Quincey gives an account of his training which, 
with some modification, reminds me a little of the estimate 
we were encouraged to form of ourselves. He writes: 

“A peculiarity there was about my mother, which is 
not found, or anything like it, in one mother out of five 
hundred. Usually mothers defend their own cubs, right 
or wrong, and they also think favourably of any preten- 
tions to praise which these cubs put forward. Not so my 
mother. Were we taxed by interested parties with some 
impropriety of conduct, trial by jury, English laws of 
evidence, all were forgotten, and we were found guilty on 
the bare affidavit of the angry accuser. Did a visitor say 
some flattering things of a talent or an accomplishment 
by one or other of us, my mother protested so solemnly 
against the possibility that we could possess either the 
one or the other, that we children felt it a point of filial 
duty to believe ourselves to be the very scum and refuse 
of the universe.” 

This, of course, is a great exaggeration, or would be if 
I ventured to apply it to my own case, but our training 
tended in this direction. 

Let me now recall some of these friends. The one 
that stands out before them all was Miss Jane Cox. She 
was a member of an old and much respected Derby family, 
and through her kindness I was introduced to many of 
her friends and connections. She lived at a large brick 
house at the corner of Friargate and Bridge Street, and 
was a most hospitable and generous woman. She was 
tall and strongly made, her forehead, though rather low, 
was broad and powerful, with dark eyes and marked eye- 
brows. There was a touch of sternness in her face when 
it was at rest, as though she had endured trial and dis- 
cipline, but this all disappeared when she began to take 
an interest in her guests, which she was ready to do at all 
times. She had a great sense of humour, a kind heart, and 
a keen intellect. When she began to talk, a bright intel- 
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ligence shone out; her mouth was.a very expressive 
feature, and her lips moved with a nervous power which 
gave emphasis to what she said. I never heard her talk 
nonsense, and she was not tolerant of it in others. She 
had not the smallest mercy for humbug, and would utter 
the word with a turn of mouth which conveyed her con- 
tempt for anything that was unreal. She had the keenest 
possible sense of unreality and saw through anything 
that was pretentious with an unfailing instinct. She was a 
staunch Evangelical of the old school, a great believer in 
my ancestors, if not in me. Her confidence was extended to 
me for their sakes. When she suspected me of any weak- 
ness or leaning towards modern developments in church 
matters, or when she heard of anything that she regarded 
as folly, she would shake her forefinger at me and, in a 
bright and vigorous way, would say, ‘‘ Now, Cooper ”’— 
she always called me by my Christian name—‘ don’t you 
go and do so and so.” 

Miss Cox made me welcome from the first. She had 
large family dinner parties at which I was a frequent guest. 
One of her sisters had married Mr. Knox, who was one of 
the most influential of the clergy in Birkenhead ; another 
the Rev. J. Leeke, who had the living of Holbrook, near 
Derby, and who fought at Waterloo. His eldest son was 
second wrangler, every one expected him to be senior—he 
was afterwards chancellor and sub-dean of Lincoln; 
another son became Bishop of Woolwich. A third sister 
had married Colonel George Gawler, a fine old veteran 
who had fought with Wellington in the Peninsula and 
was also at Waterloo ; both he and Mr. Leeke were of the 
famous 52nd Regiment. There were many nephews and 
nieces, all intelligent, well educated, and refined. 

Apart from these family parties, there were formal 
dinner parties to which I was sometimes bidden. The 
moment the front door was opened, and you passed into 
the hall, you felt yourself in an old-fashioned world of 
good furniture, good feeling, good sense, good food, and 
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good drink. The furniture was of that good old kind 
which showed thorough workmanship, substantial without 
being heavy (pre-Victorian). The servants were always 
the same; they grew older, but they never changed ; 
always respectful, they were yet always friendly. Some- 
times the party was large, twenty people or more. The 
dinner was placed on the table and carved and helped 
before us. Some good, feeding soup, cod’s head with a 
good part of his body surrounded by pickled walnuts, 
plenty of oyster sauce with oysters in it, roast beef or 
saddle-of-mutton at one end, boiled turkey at the other, 
side-dishes of various kinds along the table. Claret was 
not so common as now; port, sherry, and madeira were 
plentiful. Champagne was only produced at great dinner 
parties, and was administered in a long thin glass like that 
from which the stork fed when he invited the fox to dinner. 
Ice pudding was quite a novelty and appealed to me very 
much. After dinner the dark shining mahogany was 
revealed, and the old cut-glass decanters travelled round 
in beautiful silver stands, with cloth at the bottom that 
they might not scratch the table. When the ladies with- 
drew the gentlemen had a good sit and talk, and made no 
apology for drinking a few glasses of wine, which did not 
do them any harm. They made a party at the top of the 
table and the talk was good. I wish I could hear it now, 
for these old soldiers talked sometimes of what they had 
seen and known; and they had been actors in some of 
the most important and exciting incidents in the history 
of Europe. Mr. Leeke was tall and thin, and of so refined 
and gentle a nature that it was difficult to believe that he 
had taken part in such events. Colonel Gawler was broad 
with a somewhat stern air ; piercing eyes and bushy eye- 
brows gave the idea of a very formidable opponent. He 
was a typical soldier. 

Miss Jane Cox was associated with St. John’s Church 
during a great part of its early history, and when she died 
(in 1896 I think) she had been a Sunday School teacher for 
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over sixty years, and superintendent for more than thirty 
years. The last Sunday of her life she took her large Bible 
class of young women ; her last journey into the town was 
to buy prizes for them, which covered her library table 
when she was called away. Though I seldom saw her 
after I left Derby, she continued my warm friend to the 
end. She shook hands with a firm grasp, strong and full of 
character. I can recall it now; it gave confidence and 
the assurance of one on whom absolute dependence could 
be placed. She breakfasted early ; 8 o’clock punctually 
was the hour for family prayers, and she often invited me 
to come in to breakfast after a dinner party and finish up 
the cold fowls and tongue. She never talked religion to 
you, but she lived it. No beggar full of sores lay at her 
gate unnoticed—wine and oil and leisure time were 
always at the service of the wounded and the sick. One 
such life is a proof of the power of the Christian faith. 

At a very large mansion, facing down Vernon Street, 
lived Miss Maria Cox, an aunt of my friend ; she also was 
hospitable and kind, but was failing through old age. She 
was a very refined, elegant old lady, and must have been 
beautiful in her time. 

Another house to which I was always welcome belonged 
to the head of a large and important ironworks, from 
which came bridges, etc., for all parts of the world. 
Andrew Handyside was a Scotchman, a very fine-looking 
man, with white hair and a nervous, quiet, energetic 
manner. He was always kind to me, though I must have 
troubled the house by the simplicity with which I took it 
at its word to come whenever I liked. I often liked. Mrs. 
Handyside was younger than her husband. They had no 
children and were most devotedly attached to each other. 
She was the kindest, gentlest, sweetest woman that can 
be imagined. She made me and other young fellows wel- 
come with such simple, half-motherly, half-sisterly kind- 
ness that we worshipped her. A niece lived with her, 
Louie, a very handsome, lively girl; and I spent many 
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delightful evenings at ‘‘ The Cedars,” as their house was 
called, on the Ashbourne Road. It had its name from two 
splendid cedars, one in front and the other behind the 
house. Then there was a beautiful old lawn where we 
played croquet (a game which was just coming in) until it 
was dark, and even placed lighted candles at the hoops 
in order that we might finish our game. In the winter we 
played a round game of squails 1 on the drawing-room 
table. We had Shakespearean readings, in which I was 
allowed to take part. They had a large circle of friends, 
and the readings were held at different houses, so that I 
had another opening for social experiences. After the 
reading we had a supper. These kind friends often sent 
me tickets for concerts, and took me with them. They 
had spent many years in St. Petersburg, where Mr. 
Handyside’s work took him, and they had many Russian 
customs. The samovar, an urn with the teapot on the 
top, was an institution ; before dinner, on the sideboard, 
was set out caviare, pickled cucumber, kiimmel brandy, 
anchovies, and such-like delicacies, and from these the 
guests took a taste of whatever they fancied to fit them 
for the more businesslike part of the proceedings. In the 
garden was a Russian swing, a long board suspended from 
each end and at right angles to the cross bar ; it was like 
a miniature of the boat swings at a fair. The swingers 
stood at each end, and kept the swing in motion by sway- 
ing their bodies up and down. It was a most exhilarating 
exercise and I frequently enjoyed it with the fair niece 
for my vis-d-vis. I thought her beautiful, and so she was, 
and before long she married a captain in the army. The 
kindness I received at that house can never be told. It 
was a revelation to me; I am grateful now, if I was not 
at the time. Whenever my brothers visited me they also 
were made welcome at the house, and we all remember its 
kind occupants with affection. 


* Coloured wooden discs propelled over a table to get nearest 
to a movable centre-piece. 
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The Friary was one of the largest of the large handsome 
brick houses which made the Friargate in those days one 
of the most picturesque and dignified town streets. Here 
lived a large family of the Mozleys, whose reminiscences 
of Gainsborough and Derby have been published. John 
Mozley was the publisher, and had his quaint publishing 
house, brick picked out with ivy, on the Ashbourne Road. 
Mrs. Mozley was sister to John Henry Newman; one of 
the brothers was a musician and played the ’cello; the 
Miss Mozleys were clever, and, indeed, the whole family 
had that touch of originality which can only be defined by 
the word genius. Another brother was a writer for the 
Times, and another a famous don. I was invited to the 
house for Shakespearean readings, but I was rather afraid 
of the superiority of the family and felt unable to contri- 
bute anything in such literary society. I was, however, 
tolerated. My friend, Mr. Chancellor, was quite at home 
in this house, both giving and receiving in such stimulating 
company. I think it was the esteem in which he was held 
that led to invitations to me. 

My uncle was an enthusiastic supporter of the Church 
Missionary Society. He acted as its treasurer in Derby 
and he collected the subscriptions in person. On many a 
Saturday afternoon I was requisitioned to go round col- 
lecting with him, he leaning, not, as once, on my shoulder, 
but on my arm. I did not enjoy the work, but I hope he 
did not guess this. I tried to make as though I liked it. 
On Sunday afternoons he would preach in the open air 
from the first-floor window of some cottage lent for the 
purpose. I and some others accompanied him and helped 
to make the nucleus of a congregation and to sing a hymn. 
People would stand and listen for a time. They all 
respected him and I admired him very much for doing it 
—it would have been most distasteful to me. 

My Sundays were rather hard days. I attended two or 
three services in church, and I taught morning and after- 
noon in the Sunday school. I did not like it, but I stuck 
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to it, and I am sure it had some effect upon my character, 
I mean for good. Sometimes I think of George Herbert’s 
words : 

He that by being at Church 

Escapes the ditch, hath gained. 
Sunday, if not spent well, is often spent ill. It was never 
a dull day to me. Those who obey the first part of the 
Fourth Commandment, “Six days shalt thou labour,” 
do not require much advice as to the other part of it. To 
those who go regularly to work, day after day, there is 
something indescribably delightful in waking up on Sun- 
day to find the shop closed. The “ week-end” was 
unknown, and railways did nothing to encourage excur- 
sions on Sundays. 

In 1856 I made the acquaintance of the Rev. J. Erskine 
Clarke. He came from Lichfield to Derby to take charge 
of St. Michael’s parish. He was then a young man, full 
of ideas and enthusiasm. He founded penny banks, 
Saturday evenings for the entertainment of the people, 
and many such-like novelties. His Parish Magazine, 
which was the forerunner of innumerable efforts of this 
kind, was at first a mere leaflet, which he printed monthly 
and gave away. Then he got people to write stories, 
verses, sermons, essays; and these he printed, with his 
leaflet for a cover, and sold for a penny. This became 
The Parish Magazine, and no one had a right to use this 
title unless he took the Maga published by Erskine 
Clarke. It continued to maintain the high character for 
excellence, which marked it from the first, for about forty 
years, when competition from a host of imitators some- 
what lessened its influence, but it was easy to find America 
when Columbus had been there. No parish is satisfied 
now unless it has its local organ in the shape of a magazine. 
The preparation of the cover has become the regularly 
recurring task of the vicar, whose general experience is 


that the months seem much shorter than they used 
to be. 
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Erskine Clarke was a bachelor and enrolled me, amongst 
other young fellows, to work his penny banks and Saturday 
evening entertainments. The former of these grew to 
large dimensions, and well-nigh outran the power of 
volunteers to manage. Streams of ragged children ran 
in to deposit their pence, but they wanted them out again 
with provoking promptitude. Interest was given, and 
the calculations of this gave rise to endless complications. 
It became necessary to appoint a paid secretary, and the 
enterprise as at first designed was wound up, but it was 
the beginning of an effort which has been abundantly 
successful. I have run many penny banks since then, but 
I have refused interest, and encouraged depositors to 
remove their money, when it became evident that they 
intended to save, to a savings bank where interest was 
given. The Saturday evening entertainments were a 
novelty, and took hold upon the people amazingly. They 

met with much criticism, arising partly from jealousy 
and partly from the complaints of those who would fain 
have seen the frequenters of the entertainments in another 
place. Difficulties arose when the ordinary fare became 
insufficient to satisfy the growing popular appetite, which 
called for novelty and a more stimulating programme. 

Canon Clarke afterwards built St. Andrew’s Church and 
Schools near the Midland Railway works, where population 
was rapidly increasing, and these became a centre of 
church life and effort in a way which was unusual in those 
days. One of his curates had charge of a new district, 
and gathered money to build St. Luke’s Church, which 
speedily grew in influence and usefulness. In 1872 Karl 
Spencer presented Canon Clarke to the great parish of 
Battersea. Here he found full scope for his peculiar 
powers of church building ; some five or six churches were 
built, and some of them endowed. There seems to have 
been no limit to his spirit of enterprise and his ability to 
influence others in good work. 

In 1856 my uncle’s health began to fail, and this gave 
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great anxiety to my father and his sisters. He struggled 
on, however, and on Christmas Day we dined with our 
kind friend, Miss Cox. He was very cheerful and we all 
hoped that there were still some years of happy activity 
before him, for he was bright and entertaining in company, 
a good talker, and a shrewd observer of men and affairs. 
After this time he became rapidly weaker. In February 
his strength failed and he sank rapidly, and passed away 
after what seemed to be a very short illness. But he was 
quite worn out, and the doctors who examined him were 
astonished to find that he had been able to continue his 
work so long as he had done. His spirit and pluck and 
strong will had kept him up to the end. This was a sad 
time. His sisters came to watch with him; they and my 
father were deeply attached to him. Their unrestrained 
grief still more depressed me, and the thought of what 
had been my home being broken up helped to make the 
prospect more gloomy. On a lovely spring day in Feb- 
ruary he was laid to rest in the cemetery on the Notting- 
ham Road amidst the very genuine sorrow of all the people 
of St. John’s and many others. My father and some of 
my aunts remained for a few days to wind up affairs. 
Arrangements were made for the sale of books and furniture, 
and then “Jacob was left alone.” Several of my friends 
offered me a temporary home until arrangements could 
be made for me, and ultimately it was thought best that 
I should accept the invitation of the manager of the bank, 
who lived on the London Road, where I was most kindly 
received. I was, however, banished from the end of the 
town where my special friends lived, and the time was one 
of considerable depression and anxiety, for I knew not 
what was to become of me. There were three daughters 
of the manager’s family at home. They were clever girls, 
and liked a little wordy competition, so we got on very 
well. The youngest was a child whose sayings gave much 
pleasure to her father. He made her his companion and 
used to retail her bright remarks. One I remember. He 
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had some young pigs and, on a visit to the empty pigsty 
one day, she asked her father what had become of them. 
“Gone; Pvesoldthem.” After a shade of disappointment 
she said, “‘ Oh, then, I suppose they have become guinea 
pigs.” This he related with justifiable satisfaction. 

The patron of St. John’s was the vicar of St. Werburghs, 
Mr. Wilkinson, and he presented to the living my good 
friend, Mr. Chancellor. He was, as I have said, a bachelor, 
and it was soon arranged that he should furnish a part of 
the house, that some of the old furniture should be left 
to equip two rooms for me, and that I should take up my 
residence in my old quarters. This was good news ; every 
one who cared about my future was relieved, and myself 
especially, and I hope he never found reason to regret the 
arrangement. Though sometimes when he had visitors I 
must have been rather in the way, he never allowed me 
to know it. My uncle’s old housekeeper, Martha Taylor, 
was retained to manage us. She came from Hull and had 
been nurse to several of us, myself amongst the number, 
at our birth. She was a very shrewd, ready Yorkshire 
woman, and, though she could neither read nor write, 
could talk, and that with considerable point. On one 
occasion she had been detailing to me the difficulties of 
her family affairs. The married daughters, with their 
children, gave her some anxiety, and there was friction 
with the husbands. When she had entangled herself and 
them in vain endeavours to make life smooth (which it 
never was intended to be), she solved all her troubles, and 
returned comfortably to her work, with this cheerful con- 
clusion, ‘‘ Well, you know, Mr. Cooper, there’s a deal of 
things belongs to all things.” This became a formula in 
the family, and when we endeavoured at times to account 
for the obvious ill arrangements of the world’s affairs, and. 
had failed to discover the why, we fell back upon the old 
Yorkshire woman’s philosophy, and were relieved. With 
the help of a young girl, whom Mrs. Taylor was to make 
into an invaluable ‘‘ domestic,’ we settled down. The 
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speak-a-word room was to be my study, and a spare room 
was fitted up for me with a carpenter’s bench, for I had a 
taste that way, and the exercise of it has been a wonderful 
source of pleasure, and is so now. The dining-room served 
for our living-room, and a grand piano was imported, 
upon which the vicar played with brilliant execution. He 
taught me by his playing to understand and enjoy the 
very best classical music. We had very happy times, for 
I left the house so early, and, with the exception of half 
an hour for luncheon, returned so late, that my friend had 
not time to get too tired of me. 

Mr. Chancellor had travelled much, and every year he 
went abroad on walking tours in various parts of Europe. 
He related his experiences after these holidays with a 
great deal of picturesque effect and made me almost 
familiar with “foreign parts.’ He was a very well 
informed man on almost all matters, and he was con- 
tinually adding to his experiences. He was an optimist, 
everything he did turned out well, or should have done ; 
if it didn’t it was not his fault. This was a happy condi- 
tion in which to live; it requires a good digestion, an 
attractive appearance, a clear conscience, and a fairly 
good opinion of one’s family and judgment. Such things 
my friend possessed and was always happy. His friends 
loved him rather then envied him for this. I always 
admired him, and I do so now, and the more the longer I 
live. I am grateful to his memory. I said he was a 
Scotchman, and he had that happy belief in the absolute 
superiority of his own country and nation, which goes as 
far as anything I know to establish the truth of the con- 
viction. One of his opinions was that he had a right to 
walk in anybody’s grounds where there was a path (and 
to make one sometimes where there was none). This 
enabled him to take many delightful rambles, for the 
neighbourhood of Derby abounds in parks and grounds. 
I accompanied him sometimes with the craven fear of a 
lowlander. I did not agree with him in this respect. 
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Squire Mundy, of Markeaton Hall, whose park came so 
near the town that it was necessary for him to be parti- 
cular about trespassers, was much troubled by the atten- 
tions which were paid to his copses by uninvited visitors. 
Mr. Chancellor was once walking through his woods, head 
in air, paying the squire the compliment of treading on 
his dead leaves, when he came to a little brook over which 
was a narrow plank bridge ; this was so constructed as to 
part in the middle, and underneath the opening was a tub 
sunk in the bed of the stream. Into this my friend fell, 
the plank parting under his weight, and he was up to his 
armpits in water. He accepted the situation with great 
good temper and turned it into an excellent story, quite 
enjoying its humorous aspect. He used to dine at the Hall 
sometimes, and I wondered whether he was ever tempted 
to make an after-dinner story of it. The squire was a very 
small, thin, precise man, very neatly dressed, with well- 
blacked, square-toed boots, and a stock much too long 
for his height. It was a member of his family who stood 
for South Derbyshire in a general election in the late 
fifties. The little house which my uncle had built, and 
to which he meant to retire, had then come to my father, 
and carried a vote for the county. The journey from Hull 
was tedious in those days and my father hesitated as to 
whether he should record his vote. On the day before the 
election he heard some one else, who had also a vote for 
South Derbyshire, discussing the situation, and saying 
that the contest would be very severe, and the issue was 
doubtful. My father said nothing, but he came (the other 
did not) and voted, and Mr. Mundy was returned by one 
vote. There was a very heavy poll on the occasion, and 
the little house in Vernon Street won the election. 


CHAPTER XII 


Tue First VOLUNTEERS 


HE Indian Mutiny broke out in this year, 1855. The 
wise men of India had prophesied that one hundred 
years of British rule would be the limit of our time there : 


Fire worship for one thousand years, 
A century of Christ and tears, 

Then the true God shall come again, 
And every Infidel be slain. 

It was just that time since Clive with his handful of 
men crossed the river, fought the battle of Plassy, and 
routed the hordes that opposed him. The horrors of this 
outbreak are a matter of history. The extraordinary 
features of it were the secrecy with which it was planned, 
the security in which our people were living, and the 
unanimity which marked the rising. This and the Crimean 
War set people thinking. Our security was not so assured 
as English self-satisfaction encouraged us to suppose was 
the case. Our virtue was not sufficient to save us from 
dangers. We had a shock; people began to ask what 
would become of our island if our little army was away 
fighting abroad, our ships employed in convoy work, and 
some one with leisure time should “ find some mischief 
still ” in invading our country while we were not prepared 
for visitors; and so the volunteer movement began. 
“ Defence not Defiance ” was the motto adopted. Derby- 
shire was early in the field. The corps took their number 
as they were formed, and Derbyshire was the 6th. Mr. 
Charles Newton, a member of a banking firm in Derby,. 
raised a company, and invited me to join it. I did so. 
The Government gave us little encouragement. We had 
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to buy our own uniform and even our own rifles ; it cost 
about £12 to provide uniform and arms for a private. 
The uniform was light grey, with green facings for the 
tunic and a stripe on the trousers, and a stiff French-look- 
ing shako with a cock’s feather in front, which could be 
taken out and kept inside the shako when not in use. We 
had short Enfield rifles (muzzle loaders) and a sword 
bayonet. We drilled regularly in winter in the Assize 
Courts at the bottom of Irongate, and in summer at the 
Arboretum, or were out in the country distance-judging 
and marching. Our evenings and Saturday afternoons were 
given up, and, for a time at all events, we worked hard 
and exercised some self-denial. On Saturday afternoons 
we marched out into the country, at times to some park 
and country house where we were regaled with bread and 
cheese and beer. I remember such a march to Kedleston 
Hall, Lord Scarsdale’s, where the park is celebrated for 
its magnificent oaks and the Hall for its classical columns. 
It was a long time before we had any rifle-butts for firing 
ball cartridge, but we had blank cartridge drill. There 
were only muzzle loaders in those days, and a pouch full 
of caps was part of our outfit. It was said to have been a 
relief to our officers if, after such a drill, no ramrods were 
missing and no claims for damage came in—no compensa- 
tion for a cow plus a ramrod. The drills imposed a good 
deal of sacrifice upon the members: pleasant Saturday 
walks and excursions had to be given up. Consideration 
for the feelings of our drill instructor and the apprehension 
of black looks from our officers, together with a dim sense 
of duty and a hope that we were serving our country, 
helped us to persevere. The rifle carrying and handling 
developed our physical powers considerably. When the 
butts were ready, we were marched out for target prac- 
tice. I quickly became a marksman, and had a badge 
attached to my arm to let people know they were safe. A 
Government inspector was sent down to test our powers. 
He fixed his own times for this, and mine came when I 
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was in the habit of going for my mid-day meal, which, 
at my age, was an important and interesting hour of the 
day. I smuggled on my uniform at the bank and hastened 
down to the ground as soon as I could. He grumbled 
because I had kept him waiting for his luncheon, 
little thinking that I had been able to get no lunch that 
day except what I could eat as I hurried along. I made 
no reply to his crusty remarks, but felt possessed by a 
sullen determination to do well; it was long-distance 
firing, and when I managed to make my long Enfield 
(for they provided us with these for our test examination) 
hit the bullseye four times and the centre once at 700 
yards, he expressed his surprise, and softened a little in 
his manner. I did not condescend to tell him that I 
had been compelled to go without any lunch in order to 
enjoy his company, which was but cold comfort to an 
empty lad, but. departed well satisfied at my success. 
I continued for some years in the Volunteers, and though 
the force was much looked down upon, I have always 
thought that every man in a country like ours should be 
compelled to learn a certain amount of drill, and to carry 
and use a rifle in case of need. 

It was on June 26th, 1860, that Queen Victoria held 
a review of the volunteers in Hyde Park ; it was the only 
review held in London by royalty, and I managed to get 
leave from the bank and to take part in it. We left*Derby 
at about 4 a.m., and reached King’s Cross (for the Midland 
Railway had its terminus there at that time) by about 
8 o’clock. We marched down into Clerkenwell, where a 
kind of breakfast luncheon had been prepared for us at 
a tavern close by the church. I remember amongst other 
acceptable things the fresh, crisp lettuces they gave us. 
Crowds of people turned out to welcome us, and the 
ringers rang a peal upon the church bells. I could scarcely 
believe that it was upon our account, but was assured 
that it was so, and the enthusiasm of the people con- 
firmed the assurance. After a rest and a wash we marched 
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to Euston Square, and in the courtyard of the station 
(where people offered us further refreshment) awaited the 
arrival of several other companies from different parts. 
Joined by these we marched along Marylebone Road and 
down the Edgware Road and through the Marble Arch 
into the Park, where we piled arms and lay about on the 
grass, and ate the sandwiches we had brought in our 
cartridge cases. The people crowded about us as we 
marched, asking where we came from, and expressed the 
liveliest interest ; the traffic was held up for us. The 
Park was alive with spectators and the trees burdened with 
lads ; the scene was inspiring, for the various corps kept 
marching in, some with bands, and in all kinds of uniform, 
for there was no act of uniformity in the matter. Those 
that had bands were marched in with music, but the bands 
were then sent to the rear, and not allowed any part in 
the review. As the afternoon drew on the corps were 
formed up in battalions reaching across the Park and 
facing Park Lane, and the battalion in which we were 
placed was nearly opposite the saluting point ; we were 
in the front line, and so had a good view. Officers from 
the regular army were in command of us. Colonel 
Freemantle of the Guards was our commanding officer, 
and the whole army of 20,000 men was under the command 
of General Lord Combermere. He stopped some little 
time near us—an old man wearing a faded uniform and with 
an ivory-handled sword ; he stooped as he rode along on a 
white horse, and looked, as indeed he was, a veteran. 
His statue on horseback is in front of the Castle Square 
in Chester, for he was a Cheshire man, and the plinth is 
covered with the names of the places in which he had 
seen service in India, the Peninsula, and elsewhere. At 
4 o’clock the Queen drove on to the ground, and her 
carriage took up a place near the Royal Standard, about 
the middle of Park Lane. The Prince Consort was with 
her, the Prince of Wales, and many of the Royal family ; 
some of the foreign ambassadors were present, and there 
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were some Eastern-looking figures amongst the company ; 
when the review began we faced to the right, passed to a 
part near Hyde Park Corner, wheeled round, and marched 
past the saluting base in companies, presenting arms as we 
passed before the Queen. Loud cheers greeted the com- 
panies, which kept well in line; we then came round, 
and occupied the ground where we had been before. At 
a given signal the whole line advanced, was halted at a 
short distance from the Royal company, the officers 
saluted with their swords, and the men with their rifles, 
and then the natural feeling of the men burst out ; raising 
their shakos on their rifles they burst out into a tremendous 
cheer, the bands played the National Anthem, and amidst 
general enthusiasm the Queen drove off with her escort. 
I think Her Majesty stood up while the companies 
marched past. 

The day had been very fine and bright in the morning, 
but a somewhat heavy and exhausting air came over as 
it wore on. A story was told that the Queen, feeling the 
depression, complained to Lord Palmerston of the close 
and stuffy smell. “Esprit de corps, Ma’am,’’ replied 
Pam. After the review we marched back to King’s Cross ; 
by this time self-possessed London had become enthu- 
siastic, the streets were full of volunteers finding their 
way back to the great railway stations, and we were 
cheered and questioned on all sides. Having a few days’ 
leave J fell out at the station, and, getting my bag, drove 
out to Hornsey to stay with a relative. My companions 
had a long and wearisome journey, and did not reach 
Derby until Sunday morning; the review was on the 
Saturday. It was a fatiguing and exciting day, but one 
well worth the experience. I have often been struck by 
the vitality which marked the volunteer movement > HU 
received little encouragement from the Government, 
and something like contempt from the regular army, but 
it survived for many years, and was an honest endeavour 
to secure that every man of an age to defend his country 
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should receive some training in the use of arms, and such 
ordinary drill as would make him more serviceable than 
if he had received no training at all. Many volunteers 
became expert in the use of the rifle, and with a little 
more encouragement the movement might have been 
made use of by a government not tied up by red tape 
and routine, while no one can tell the influence it had upon 
other nations. It is said to have excited more interest 
abroad than it did at home, and surprised our “ Nation 
of Shopkeepers ” critics. In Archbishop Trench’s poems 
there is one on the subject of the great review of 1860 :— 


No pause, no stay, a glorious hour or more, 
And that loud clashing music is not dumb, 
For still the thick battalions come and come, 
As though all England the long pent up store 
Of her deliberate valour would outpour, 

Not flaunting in war’s liveries rich and gay, 
But all in sober green and working grey, 

O Lady of the Land, thy feet before. 

High beats thine heart, the Lady of a Land 
That breeds such men ; and theirs beat proud and high, 
Who only with step statelier and more grand, 
Would move beneath thy recompensing eye, 
Girt, if that day should call them, to reply 
On some dread field to duty’s last demand. 


Let me go back, however, to 1857, when my good friend 
James Chancellor and I were left to ourselves in the half- 
furnished vicarage house in Vernon Street. He lived 
there until his death in 1889, so that as curate and vicar 
he spent the whole of his ministerial life in the one parish. 
As I have said, he was a very accomplished man, and was 
much sought after, and as consequently he often spent 
his evenings away from home, I had opportunities for 
reading, of which I availed myself. He recommended 
me what books to read, and when we were both at home, 
he would put the grand piano, which he had picked up 

second-hand, to great use. He was a brilliant player, 
and had a fine voice ; ‘he played classical music and gave 
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me a taste for the best; under his vigorous touch the 
instrument throbbed and trembled, but obeyed. He 
made it go, and the production was an education for me. 
Until drills and marching out demanded my Saturday 
afternoons, we took long walks together of fifteen or 
twenty miles, coming back to a dinner we had earned 
and a somewhat idle evening. On the few occasions 
when there was skating we made our way to Allestree 
Park, where was a fine lake, open to the public. The 
water was deep, the ice of the very best, and the park 
beautiful; some of our friends who had known winters 
in Russia were very graceful skaters. At Ockbrook, 
a village about five miles off, a cousin of mine was vicar, 
and we sometimes walked out to the rather quaint 
village where there was a Moravian settlement. The 
vicar was a brother of Sir Gilbert Scott, and was a very 
genial man, much beloved by the people, and indeed by 
all who knew him ; he married Miss Hey, of Leeds. He 
afterwards succeeded Canon Erskine Clarke at St. 
Andrew’s, Derby, was later on Vicar of St. Mary’s, 
Lichfield, and Archdeacon and a Canon Residentiary 
of the Cathedral; his son wrote his life in a delightful 
little book called “‘ The Force of Love.” 

Mr. Chancellor had now to undergo the responsibility 
of assistant curates, and he had some very good helpers 
who became my friends also. Mr. Baillie was an Irish- 
man; his father was Rector of Killybegs, a rather out 
of the way place in Donegal. In later years I visited it 
in the hopes of seeing some of the wonderful coast scenery, 
but after three days and nights of continuous rain, I was 
obliged to admit defeat, and beat a retreat. Mr. Baillie 
had a quiet Irish humour which contrasted well with the 
vivacious and most amusing manners of his wife ; they 
were very kind friends, and I often spent my evenings with 
them ; they had some very fine, high-spirited boys, who 
afterwards lost their lives fighting for their country in South 
Africa. Istayed with them several times later on at their 
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rectory at Sywell, in Northamptonshire, which was near 
Lord. Overstone’s park. Mrs. Baillie was fond of practical 
jokes and, when I was spending the evening with them, 
would put the clock back and endeavour to make me late 
for my night vigil at the bank. About 1859, however, 
I was relieved from that intolerable burden. A junior 
clerk came, named James Kelly. I remember his name 
with some gratitude, for I transferred this unwelcome 
task to him; his parents urged Mr. Chancellor to take 
him also into his house, and he remained with us until 
he left in order to follow the legal profession. From the 
time of his arrival I never slept at the bank again. 

After a time we had more rooms furnished at the 
vicarage, and Mr. Chancellor had his mother, sister, and 
brothers to stay with him. They were a very interesting 
family, and as they were very kind friends to me I must 
give some account of them. The mother was a dowager 
“‘lairdess,” and had a house in George Square, Kdin- 
burgh, in the Old Town. She was an active, vivacious, 
comely woman, with a broad, easy good humour, great 
in all things Scotch, with a fine brogue, roaring with 
laughter at other people’s jokes and always enjoying her 
own. She was fine company, and no one was dull when 
she was about. Her face was full of expression; she 
had rather a nez retrowssé, having taken, as she said, 
“the first that turned up.” She could take her part in 
any fun that was going, and held great tea parties in the 
unfurnished drawing-room, treating its bare appearance 
as an additional attraction, and indeed every one with a 
sense of things would have preferred the cheerful 
impromptu tea-drinking in our drawing-room to any 
formal gathering in the best “ China-beetled,” fully- 
furnished rocm. Only one thing got the better of this 
irrepressible lady, and that was a thunderstorm ; then 
she retired to a dark room, lay down on the bed, and 
besought me to hold her hand until it had passed away. 
This I did, wondering at the agitation into which such a 
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strong-minded, independent, fearless woman could be 
thrown by the condition of the air. This storm lasted a 
long time, and I became quite concerned at the manifest 
suffering it brought with it, for the good lady’s spirits 
did not return until the electric forces had quite passed 
away. The eldest brother was the “laird.”” He was a 
tall, finely-made, straightforward, simple gentleman, 
and had a most beautiful and delightful wife. When they 
came to see my friend, they brought with them a daughter 
about thirteen years old, but quite grown up in a way, a 
vivacious, fascinating girl who delighted in a flirtation 
to which I yielded readily, and she presently had me 
under control, and led me about as her capricious nature 
inclined her. Blanche Chancellor became quite a beauty, 
but I only met her once after this visit. Another brother 
was a soldier, and a third a writer to the signet in Edin- 
burgh ; the youngest, Henry, had a position in the post 
office ; in after years I always went to call upon him 
when I wasin Edinburgh. The most interesting, however, 
of the family was the elder sister, Miss Chancellor, who 
was a universal favourite. Her attraction did not 
proceed from beauty of feature, so much as from that of 
expression ; she was fascinating, she had a soul in her 
face, was full of wit and sympathy, and could do what 
makes a person more attractive and popular than any 
other accomplishment, 7.e., she could enable any one in 
her company to show to the best advantage ; she could 
draw one out, give a little flattery, a little apparent 
preference, could listen, and help one to talk, and she was 
sincere. I was quite enchanted with her, and she promised 
me a ring whenever she got married, which she did not 
at all expect would be the case. I knew better, and was 
not surprised when soon after she became Mrs. Hugh 
Mossman, of Auctifargle. Her husband was a quiet, 
dignified man with fine manners. Alas! she did not live 
long after her marriage ; her death brought grief to many. 
We had very many gatherings with this cheery, witty 
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family, who looked in upon us on their way whenever 
they made their journey to or from London. I grate- 
fully acknowledge now the privilege it was and has been 
ever since to have been brought into the company of 
these bright, intelligent people, who were free from the 
stiffness which makes English people constrained and 
conventional. I gladly responded to their advances, 
and they pressed me to go and see them in their own 
land, which, notwithstanding all the attractions of 
England, was still to them the land ; so satisfied were they 
of this that great admirers though they were of Dr. 
Johnson, they often laughed at his unfavourable sayings 
about Scotland as evidences of how mistaken even great 
men may sometimes be, and indeed it may be doubted 
whether Dr. Johnson would have been with us the great 
man he is if it had not been for James Boswell, himself a 
Scotchman. 

At last an opportunity came, and one September I 
paid my long promised visit, and spent half my short 
holidays in the Land of Cakes. I left Hull by steamer 
one Saturday afternoon for Leith. My dear mother 
went down to the boat with me, and took leave of me as 
though I was going on a voyage to China. I had always 
wished to be a sailor, and she scarcely liked to see me 
going off in a ship at all. It was a most delightful time ; 
my appetite next day was astounding. The weather was 
fine; I saw the sea at its best in its Sunday manners. 
We passed along the Northumbrian coast, Holy Island, 
the Bass Rock, North Berwick Law ; it was all enchanting. 
I landed at Leith and drove tu George Square, in the Old 
Town, where the dowager had her house. The family 
were all in the country ; Edinburgh was empty, as they 
say. There was a maid in charge who was rather hurt 
in her mind at cabs and luggage on the Sawbath ; there 
were no carpets on the floors, and no curtains on the 
windows ; however, she made me some tea, and cooked 
some chops, and I went early to bed and set off first thing 
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after breakfast to the country house where the family 
was assembled. This was Shieldhili, near Biggar, in 
Lanarkshire, not far from the Falls of Clyde. The house 
was a fine old Scotch mansion, grey and cold, thick walls, 
an immense hall and large rooms, a sort of castle it seemed 
to me, large grounds and park-like surroundings, not very 
well kept, but with a glorious free and easy air about the 
place and its people which made me feel quite at home. 
The laird appeared, axe on shoulder, and dressed like a 
woodman ; his beautiful wife looked more interesting than 
ever when surrounded by the roughness of her country 
home; my old friend, Blanche, appeared in short 
petticoats, mounted on a pair of stilts, on which she 
speedily mounted me, and dared me to cross the burn 
on them, in hopes I should tumble in, which I was 
quite prepared to do, if it would have pleased her. 
She fluttered about and kept everything alive, and was 
very attractive ; the other children lived a life of glorious 
holiday freedom, and were usually more or less in scrapes ; 
the brothers came in and out, some staying in the house, 
and others at country houses near, that is, anything 
within six or eight miles. If we went out ina party we 
walked into some one’s house for lunch, and found it all 
right. Once we turned in at a certain Mr. Sim, of “ Culter- 
maen,” who was a kind of antiquary and lived in a state 
of general hospitality. I think we must have been 
expected, for a grand luncheon awaited us, and he 
produced champagne, and after lunch whisky, which 
some tossed off raw, with a smack of the lips, from little 
silver bowls. I remember the name they gave these but 
cannot spell it. In the evening Mrs. Chancellor taught 
me to play whist, and we had round games also. 

Once they had an enormous dinner party. Some of 
the ladies were in fullest (as they call it) evening dress, 
and some in ordinary dress, while the men came, some 
in black and some in tweed suits, as they had not had 
time to go home and change; but nothing mattered ; 
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they were pleased to meet each cther, they were all 
hungry, and there was plenty to eat and drink ; it was a 
noisy, merry party, and no one was ashamed that their 
voices should be heard. I was a little overshadowed, 
but I noted everything, and one and all, hearing I came 
from the south, which, as Boswell says, ‘‘I could not 
help,’ did their best to show I was welcome. They 
wanted me to enjoy their country, and I did. After 
dinner the fun began; the great hall was cleared, and 
after some gentle dances, just to breathe themselves in 
after their good dinner, they fell to in earnest. Scotch 
reels began ; never did I see such ascene. Ladies in smart 
evening dresses, men in tweeds, some in kilts, children, the 
old and the young, stood up; they held each other by their 
hands, standing back to back, they whirled round until, 
had one let go, the other would have shot off like a cannon 
ball, then they faced and dared each other, snapped their 
fingers, and stamped their feet, and excited one another 
to fury, and then off they went again until the gunpowder 
flew out of their heels. I was out of it, and I daresay 
they rather despised my incapacity to take my part, 
but perhaps they were pleased to show what Scotland 
could do, so they forgave me, or rather they didn’t 
trouble about me one way or the other, except to make me 
feel at home whatever happened. 

We visited the Falls of Clyde, and very fine they were, 
for the country provides plenty of water to show such 
things off to advantage ; there is generally water on every 
hand. One day I spent in Glasgow, and was much struck 
by the Cathedral and its architecture, and by the shops, 
which were very fine. On the Sabbath we put on clothes 
and manners suited for the day and walked several miles 
to the Kirk; the service was somewhat long, we stood 
up during the prayer, and sat down to sing some rather 
doleful songs. On this particular day several deacons 
were admitted to their office; the minister came down 
from the pulpit and gave to each one the right hand of 
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fellowship, as he expressed it ; the people were thoroughly 
in earnest and took everything seriously. We ought to 
have stayed about the neighbourhood of the church and 
eaten our sandwiches and gone in again for afternoon 
service, but my friends feared the strain might be too 
great for me, and decided that we should go up Tinto, a 
local mountain, and thence home to dinner; to this I 
agreed. The time of this visit passed rapidly, a way it 
has when we are happy, and I embarked again at Leith. 
The sea again favoured the beginner ; this time we passed 
Flamborough Head and the Yorkshire coast in daylight. 
Generally my short holidays were spent half at home 
and half on a walking tour with my elder brother. We 
had at the bank an exact fortnight allotted to us, and no 
one could stay a day longer, for the next man was waiting 
his turn. 


CHAPTER XIII 


THOUGHTS OF THE CHURCH 


Y uncle, John Cooper, who had been educated at 

Vi Shrewsbury School, left Cambridge in 1857, and 
became vicar of Kendal, a living which he only resigned 
a few months before his death in 1896. He never lived 
at the old vicarage, or Glebe House, as it was called, 
where we had visited Mr. Barnes on our way from Coniston 
in 1849. The house was near the river and was rather 
damp, so he had lodgings for a time while he built a new 
vicarage house on some glebe land a little out of the town. 
I stood with him one day on a little rising ground just 
outside the town; there he planned out how the house 
should be, a drive up from the road, here he would plant 
trees, here the house should stand with rooms facing the 
south and the west, here should be the flower garden, 
there the stables and kitchen garden, behind the house a 
little rising ground should be laid out with winding walks, 
places for seats, and trees planted at various points ; and 
so it all came to pass, and the house known to us as 
“KV.” was built. The architect was a Mr. Crowther. 
It was domestic Gothic in design, and though at first it 
looked new and unclothed, now that it is covered with 
creepers and judiciously wooded, it looks almost venerable. 
Here, from time to time, Uncle John welcomed his brothers 
and sisters, his nephews and nieces, and their children, 
so that three generations enjoyed his hospitality and 
sheltered under the branches of the trees he planted. 
One of his nieces, a daughter of Samuel Spyvee Cooper, 
kept house for him. He was also Archdeacon of West- 
moreland, and rode about the country to visit outlying 
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parishes, and encourage the clergy in their lonely charges ; 
he made a fine figure on horseback, and I was told that 
his visits were much valued. He took a real interest in 
the clergy of his archdeaconry. Later on the bishop 
gave him a residentiary canonry, and he had a house at 
Carlisle, but he was much happier when engaged in parish 
work and in visiting his schools, of which he was very 
proud ; he built several schools in Kendal, and took a 
deep interest in both the teachers and children. Though 
he was most hospitable to all of us, he liked to see us 
engaged in some work ; he would invite us to garden, or 
to make rustic seats for the hill side, or coops for the 
fowls, etc. He liked us to be with him, and not to go on 
expeditions alone; he wanted to be young with us, and 
was rather jealous of a younger and more independent 
generation. 

In 1859 my eldest sister, Amelia Frances, ‘‘ Minnie,” 
married the Rev. G. W. H. Tayler, who had been my 
father’s curate. He was nephew to that C. B. Tayler 
who was a great tract-writer, and as his parents were dead, 
he had been brought up by his uncle, who was rector of 
St. Peter’s, Chester, and lived in a house near St. John’s 
Church, which is now a part of the Convent School. My 
sister and her husband lived about three miles from 
Kendal, in the little village of Helsington. The living was 
in the gift of the vicar of Kendal, and lay on the spur of a 
range of hills which ran down the side of Kentmere Valley 
to Morecambe Bay. A little drive through nut trees 
and brambles brought one to the house, and from the 
garden the view stretched away to Grange and Arnside 
and the shining waters of the bay. 

My eldest brother, John, was ordained in 1860, and 
became curate of Kendal. He lived at the old vicarage 
house, and here I joined him more than once when my 
holidays came; we would set off from his door with 
knapsacks, and spend a few days wandering at will through 
the Lake District. For mingled dignity and beauty, and 
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romantic composition of hill and dale and wooded scenery, 
I know no other bit of country which can be compared 
with that corner of England known as the Lakes. 

Some time before his ordination, my brother and I 
made our way from Hull to York by a little luggage 
steamer which went two or three times a week up the 
Ouse. We set off at 6 a.m. It was a hot summer day, 
and we lay on the deck and wound along the river, and 
as it grew narrower we seemed to be constantly putting 
the rudder over from side to side, sending a wash on to 
the banks, and just escaping touching them at times. Some 
friends in York put us up for the night, and next day we 
went to Whitby by the Pickering Valley Railway, which 
wound in and out as much as the river had done. At one 
part of the line the engine was detached, and we were 
drawn up by a rope over a pulley; the gradient was so 
steep that no engine of that day could take a train up it. 
We put up at the Angel hotel, which we thought would 
suit our means better than the hotel on the cliff, and made 
a great hole that night in a leg of mutton which we had 
to ourselves. We spent the next day wandering about 
the harbour, the old town, and the Mulgrave Woods, and 
on the following day we walked to Robin Hood’s Bay 
and Scarborough. There was no coast line at that time. 
We slept at Filey that night, and the next day walked to 
Bridlington Quay by the Speeton and Flamborough cliffs, 
and so home by train. No holidays since have equalled in 
charm the freedom we enjoyed when we girded our loins 
and walked whither we would. 

There were no bank holidays in those days, but when 
Christmas Day and Sunday came on successive days I made 
for home. Starting from Derby at 8 p.m. I reached Hull 
about 12, travelling in a hard-seated, hard-backed second- 
class. I spent a great part of these two days in church, and 
starting back at 8 p.m.on the second day was in my place 
at the bank the next morning. On one occasion I asked 
for an additional day, which was rather grudgingly given, 
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so that I never asked again. If one had a favour others 
would expect it, and so we were all discouraged from the 
attempt. On these occasions I always walked to church 
arm in arm with my mother, who loved to have me home 

“for such Sabbath Day processions. One of our friends 
used to remark (I am told) when she saw us, “‘ I see your 
mother has got her lover here.” I have a keen recollection 
of the pleasure derived from these visits ; the excitement 
of arriving in the middle of the night, of being hurried 
through the deserted streets by one or other of my 
brothers who had met me, and the awakening in the 
morning to find myself amongst the family circle, were 
worth the cold, dull journey. The going back was rather 
bad; one of the brothers would stay away from church 
to see me off. My mother hated my going at night. 
Amongst some old letters which have been preserved, I 
find one from my father to his Cheltenham friend, Mr. 
Ellis. He says: “I have just said good-bye to Cooper. 
I gave him a large blue greatcoat belonging to Mr. Frederic 
Smith to keep him warm this bitter weather. He said 
to his brother at the station, ‘I am going away in a fit-of 
the blues, but I think it’s a misfit.’ ”’ 

About the year 1860, Alfred Olivier came to help Mr. 
Chancellor at St. John’s, Derby ; he was educated for the 
law, but he gave up that work, went to the Lichfield 
Theological College, and was ordained to the curacy of 
St. John’s. He married the daughter of Archdeacon Hill, 
of Lichfield, and they lived in a quaint old-fashioned house 
in Friargate, which they furnished in a way which good 
taste, and the means to gratify it, enabled them to do. 
They proved valuable friends to me. Mr. Olivier was a 
very accomplished man, an artist, a lover of birds, of which 
he had a great knowledge, and a musician ; he whistled 
obligatos to his wife’s performances on tbe pianoforte 
in such a way as to make it quite a feature in an evening 
entertainment. He was a very sensitive man; there was 
nothing in the house to offend the eye ;_ his artistic sense 
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was very keen, and he was a genius in his way. Mrs. 
Olivier was a charming hostess, refined and gentle; she 
made me welcome, and seemed glad that her husband 
should make a friend of me, and I was proud and pleased 
that he should do so, for he was a man of the world, his 
views on things were original, and his conversation keen 
and enlivening ; his stories, accompanied by expressive 
action, partook of the dramatic. He would have made a 
good actor. He was very clever with his pencil, and his 
illustrations of a book which had taken his fancy were 
extremely entertaining. I used sometimes to find a card 
inviting me to dinner in the form of little sketches like 
a picture puzzle, which told me what there was for dinner 
and whether we should be alone. A few years later he 
was obliged to take a year’s rest from his work, and he 
went about the neighbourhood, wherever he happened 
to be, with a tax-collector’s ink bottle at his buttonhole, 
a pen, a brush, and a sheet of foolscap. Every week for 
a whole year he drew a picture in black and white; in 
each picture was a church, sometimes the entire building, 
sometimes there was a landscape with a village spire in 
the distance, sometimes the porch only of a church. One 
of Lichfield Cathedral was especially effective, and this 
with others was autotyped and sold for a charity. The 
whole series was enclosed in a wooden box and produced 
for the amusement of visitors ; some of them were shown 
in a black-and-white exhibition in London. He had an 
amusing story of an old lady who wished to buy some of 
his productions, and he described how she put her finger 
on his favourite sketches and with her head on one side 
said, ‘I think I should like this, and—yes—this,”’ etc. 
He was a very proud man and resented anything like 
patronage, and the idea of selling his original drawings 
drew out his caustic humour; he was very severe upon 
pretentious people. Early in the ’sixties he took charge 
of a new district in Derby, at Litchurch ; here he built 
a school, the upper room of which made a chapel in 
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which service was held. Rosehill School became the 
centre of a work which developed as time went on, and 
resulted in churches and schools to meet the wants of a 
part of the town which was increasing rapidly in popula- 
tion, the Midland Railway works and ironworks drawing 
into this region large numbers of people. His work and 
name remain a gracious memory in that part of Derby, 
and his widow still lives to strengthen the hands of those 
who continue to develop the work which he began. 

In 1861 I spent Ascension Day with these friends at 
Lichfield, in Archdeacon Hill’s house. The Archdeacon 
was in residence at the time, and we attended the 
Cathedral service. After service the clergy and choir, 
followed by some of the congregation, went in procession 
round the Cathedral precincts, marking the bounds in 
accordance with Queen Elizabeth’s injunctions for 
Rogation and Ascension Days. At certain points in the 
“‘ perambulations ’’. the choir halted and sang, I think, 
a portion of the Gospel for the day. This was one of 
the few days upon which I asked for leave of absence, 
and it remains a very bright recollection in the midst of 
what was sometimes a very monotonous round. A change, 
however, was approaching, a great change, though I 
cannot say exactly how it came about. I was not at all 
unhappy in my work, indeed I was beginning to take an 
interest in it, as more responsible parts of it were entrusted 
to me, and vet I felt that I was not going to make it my 
life’s work. I had not a particular wish to take Holy Orders, 
but something seemed to impel me in that direction, a 
kind of foresight told me that this was the work which 
lay before me. I neither yielded to the thought nor dis- 
missed it from my mind. I felt quite contented to go on 
as I was, and yet quietly and increasingly the subject 
returned to my mind. I began to think of it as a call; 
it did not unsettle me because I felt that if it was a call 
it would come about. In the beginning of the year 1862 
the sense of a coming change grew so strong that I could 
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no-longer disregard it, and began to consider the practical 
side of the matter. I had saved about £150, but I had 
forgotten almost all I had learned at school, and classics 
and mathematics were both lamentably at fault. I had 
not hitherto spoken of the thoughts that were in my 
mind, but now I wrote to my father on the subject. He 
replied cautiously, told me he could give me £50, but no 
more help must be expected, and he did not encourage 
me; indeed, no one did, and I found out in after years 
that my uncles, who were practical-minded men, dis- 
approved of what they justly thought a rash and hazardous 
step. Iwas in receipt of £130 a year, which was increasing 
annually, and I had prospects of advancement as the 
clerks above me were growing old. But the strange 
thing was that I did not seem to be in the least affected 
by either discouragement or encouragement ; the feelings I 
had seemed to be beyond the reach of such influences. 
I did not ask advice, for I felt I was not prepared to take 
it, I had no sense of restlessness or impatience, it did not 
matter whether it came this year, or next, or ten years 
hence. I have often wondered at the strength of purpose 
which grew in me. In spite of his discouraging attitude 
my father did not forget the matter either, and he wrote 
to say that if I went on with my project he considered 
it would be right for me to go to the University and take 
a degree, and he wished me to go to his old college, Trinity, 
Cambridge. Whether he made this proposal to try my 
sincerity and strength of purpose I do not know, but I 
accepted his view, feeling that it was right that my 
sincerity should have the test of such discipline, though 
I had proposed in my own mind to go to one or other of 
the theological colleges and seek a title from it. I decided 
that I would not take the shortest and easiest course, 
and began to consider ways and means, and asa first step 
applied for a Hull scholarship, which the town council had 
in their gift, and which I thought my father’s influence 
could procure for me. I was now obliged to mention the 
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matter to my employers, for my application must be 
made publicly, and I required testimonials from them. I 
accordingly had an interview with Mr. Rowland Smith, 
who was now married and settled at Duffield Hall, where 
he had begun to take a great interest in religious matters. 
He received my communication with rather cool com- 
posure, and ventured to suggest that while I sought a 
high and noble office, yet if my motives were in order to 
improve my social position I should invite failure so far 
as the ministry was concerned. I could but agree with 
him, and withdrew feeling, if not encouraged, at all events 
free to take what steps I thought proper to advance my 
purpose. 

I applied for the scholarship, which was, however, 
refused me, and granted to a Hull youth, on the ground 
that I had already a means of livelihood, that I was 
seeking a change of work, and that the scholarship should 
be given to one who was about to begin his career in life. 
I could find no fault with such a view of the matter, it was 
business-like and perfectly true. My father was rather 
mortified, but I prepared myself to wait another year 
at the bank and save a little more money before I cast 
myself upon the uncertain waves of life. Then the first 
encouragement I had received came ; Mrs. Ellis, the widow 
of my father’s old Cheltenham friend, who had made her 
home with us for a part of each year, wrote and said she 
did not like either my father or me to be disappointed, 
and she would give me the value of the scholarship, £50, 
for two years. On this I made my plans, to which I 
adhered for the next twelve months. I got a list of the 
subjects required for matriculation at Trinity College, 
Cambridge. I procured the necessary books and planned 
out my day. I rose at 5.30 and began work at six. 
At nine I was at the bank as usual. I had some dinner in 
the middle of the day. After bank hours I walked for an 
hour, and then settled down to work until ten. I refused 
all invitations, and for a year I never passed an evening 
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away from my work. I recall the October of 1862; it 
was a month of the most perfect autumnal weather, the 
mornings were bright and bracing, and I walked up the 
Ashbourne Road each day from 7 to 8 a.m. repeating 
aloud the Greek irregular verbs and other parts of the 
grammar. New life came to me, I seemed full of vigour, 
difficulties only made me more quietly determined, and 
my work at the bank was done better if anything than 
before. The master of the Grammar School, Dr. Leary, 
offered to help me in my work. I gratefully accepted 
his offer and arranged to go to his house on two evenings 
in the weck, but the plan did not answer. I was too 
much in earnest, and he was tired with his day’s work. 
On the second night he proposed a game of bagatelle. 
L acceded to his invitation, but did not go again ; bagatelle 
—it was a mockery to me. After about nine months 
the strain began to tell upon me. I have often wondered 
at the strength of resolution I felt at this time. 1 am sure 
it did not arise from pride or self-will ; it was given me— 
at least, so I have always liked to think. 

While I was preparing for Cambridge a vacancy occurred 
in the bank staff, and as the time of my departure was near 
my brother Errington applied for the post, so that he might 
take my place when I left. He had a good knowledge of 
business, for he had been placed, on leaving school, with 
Mr. Henry Barkworth, of Tranby, a timber merchant in 
Hull. I think that some of the old clerks had other views 
with respect to the vacancy, but my plan was adopted, 
and for a few months I had the pleasure of his companion- 
ship at the bank. He came to live with us in Vernon 
Street, and my friends became his. 

And so came the spring of 1863, always to be remem- 
bered in our family history, for it witnessed the first 
break by death in our circle of brothers and sisters, and 
I have never experienced anything like it since. In 
April a little girl was born to my sister, Mrs. Tayler 
(Minnie). Her husband had been appointed to the 
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vicarage of St. Mark’s, Hull, and they had taken a small 
house in a street near the church until the vicarage was 
ready for them. Here the child was born, but my sister 
contracted a fever, it was thought from some infectious 
case the nurse had attended. They wrote to tell us that 
she was in danger, and then a telegram came to say that 
her condition was hopeless. We could not both leave the 
bank, so it was decided that I should go. There was no 
train until late in the evening. We walked out into the 
country to Radbourne Park, as being the best thing we 
could do to subdue our restlessness and anxiety. I cannot 
go into the details of that walk. I arrived at Hull in 
the early morning, and after a short rest went to see my 
sister. She did not know me; early the next morning 
she died—it seemed impossible. She came next to me 
in the family, and we were much attached to each other. 
I have a quantity of her letters now which I had preserved. 
She was only twenty-three, and had a very beautiful, 
thoughtful face, which brightened into the sweetest 
smile, much humour, a keen intellect, a remarkable 
insight into character, and a most affectionate heart. 
She was altogether a very unusual person, and her sudden 
removal caused a deep and widespread sorrow, not only 
amongst her relatives, but amongst all who knew her. 
She died on May 2nd, on a lovely bright summer day. 
I sat by her husband’s side for hours while he neither 
spoke nor stirred. My father was heartbroken and never 
recovered the blow. She was his favourite child, and 
he had confided in her ; her marriage had been a grief to 
him, and her death was desolation. I recall all the details 
of that time, for they seem burnt in my mind. 

Later in the day my brother Fred and I walked on the 
ramparts of the old Citadel, which was already deserted ; 
there was no sentinel, and we were free to mount the grassy 
slope of the fortification and lie down on the top. We 
looked down the Humber, there was a light breeze, the 
ships passed, the sun shone, all was so lovely, and it seemed 
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to mock us. As children we knew the scene well, and had 
often walked along the shore beyond the Citadel. Up 
to that day we had been children still, but we were 
children no more. The charmed circle was broken— 
whatever else might happen to us, this could never come 
again—the first break in our own generation. I think 
that the best, the least selfish, the most refined, generously- 
minded of our number was taken that day. Errington 
came for the Sunday, and we brothers all walked out that 
day to Hedon Church; we felt we could not go to St. 
Mary’s, with all its associations, and we did not like to 
keep away from church, so we walked out to a place 
where no one knew us. It is a magnificent cruciform 
church, Norman, transitional, and early English combined, 
the “‘ King of Holderness,” as Patrington is “‘ The Queen.” 
We were late for service, the country congregation looked 
round as we went in, and I daresay wondered who we 
were. Errington stayed for the funeral, which was in 
Newland churchyard while I had to return to duty, but 
T never settled down again to work, and was glad when in 
August I was able to leave the bank. I parted from the 
clerks with genuine expressions of goodwill; the partners 
presented me with £20, and I went home to prepare for 
the college examination in October. 

It was arranged that I should join my brother-in-law, 
Mr. Tayler, in the vicarage house at St. Mark’s, which 
was now completed and to which he had hoped to bring 
his wife and child. It was a sad house, he was not a 
man to bear solitude with calmness, the parish needed 
work and heart, and he had no spirit to throw into it. 
The little girl lived, but there seemed to be something 
wanting in her life, she was fretful and knew not, poor 
child, what she wanted. I now worked very hard, and 
my brother, Charles Perry, came home from Charterhouse 
for the holidays and helped me very much. We read 
together, but there was a cloud over us, and I have a sad 
remembrance of this time, which had promised to be so 
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bright and hopeful. The neighbourhood of St. Mark’s 
was squalid and depressing, and the smells from certain 
factories, grain-drying warehouses, etc., were not more 
peculiar than offensive. They came in layers as the wind 
changed, so that we knew its direction. There was a 
nor’-westerly smell and south-easterly, N.W. by W., and 
soon. The national schools were close by, and we marked 
time and changed our books by the sound of a song the 
children always sung when they came out to play; it 
lived in our memories for many years and is not dead 
even now. 


CHAPTER XIV 
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Y eldest brother had by this time left Kendal and 

was curate to Canon Harvey, at Hornsey, near 
London. He lived in a delightful little cottage, for 
Hornsey then was a country village; the entrance was 
at a right angle to the road, and was protected by a rustic 
porch approached by a pathway; here we could sit 
unobserved by passers-by. The village green was relieved 
by some fine old houses with beautiful gardens. Muswell 
Hill was not yet given over to the spoilers, and we walked 
through its grounds, open to the public. Soon after this 
time it passed into the hands of a company, who erected 
a rival palace to the Crystal, and laid out grounds for 
the holiday people from London to enjoy a happy day in. 
To Hornsey I went on my way to Cambridge in October, 
1863, when I began my life No. 3 as it were. I managed 
to pass my entrance examination, paid my fees, and 
became a member of the Royal and Religious Foundation 
of Trinity. The great Dr. Whewell, of whom it is said 
that science was his forte and omniscience his foible, was 
Master, and his wife, Lady Affleck (who retained the name 
of her first husband) made the Lodge very agreeable to 
those who were invited to attend the ‘“‘ perpendiculars,”’ 
as her evening parties were called, because undergraduates 
were expected to stand during the evening. Matthison, 
who had succeeded my uncle, John Cooper, was my tutor, 
“Bob Burn” was another tutor, and Bloor another. 
Our classical lecturer was Mr. Cope, who at times touched 
up his lectures with a lurid humour which usually went, 
as he probably meant it to do, unrecognised by his 
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hearers; the box on which the matches would ignite 
was wanting. I had secured rooms in the New Court, 
attics which were cheap, and no one cared to have them ; 
they were taken as a rule by men who only made them 
a stepping stone to go lower down. It had been so in 
this case ; the man who had occupied my attic went down 
to the first floor, and I stepped in and succeeded to 
furniture well suited to the rooms. I find by my college 
bills that I purchased it from John Miles Moss. Some 
twelve years afterwards I met him in Chester, where he 
came to take charge of St. Michael’s Parish, and where 
we became close and lasting friends. I stayed in my 
attics all the time I was in Cambridge, but going to the 
University on the cheap is not a pleasant experience. 
To have to be always practising economy is not good for 
a man while at college; he loses many of the social 
advantages which it offers to those who can take their part 
with others. He cannot offer hospitality, and therefore 
does not like to accept it, cannot join the boats, or the 
Union, he is at a disadvantage from beginning to end. 
I felt it so. The only indulgence I allowed myself was 
some cricket in the summer, when on the delightful 
Trinity ground I became a useful bowler in scratch games 
got up on certain days. I also learned to scull, and used 
to do so in a light boat on the lower river towards Gran- 
chester; once when going under the chain across the 
stream I was upset and had to swim for it, leaving my 
boat to be rescued and brought back by the owner. 

I had no private coach, but read as well as I could 
alone, until my last year when I went to a most useful 
coach known as “ Big Smith.” This I did chiefly to gain 
a readiness in doing papers, so as not to be daunted at 
first sight by the intimidating questions, so devised, one 
is tempted to think, in order to reduce the answers sent 
in to as small an amount as possible. I kept my college 
bills as a proof of what could be done, if you had to do it. 
The amount for three years including tradesmen’s bills 
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was under £300. The polite gentlemen who appeared 
at my door sometimes with parcels done up in black 
calico, containing things indispensable to a ‘“ gentleman 
at the University,’ met with a reception from me so 
chilling that they preferred rooms lower down. There 
was, however, a charm about the whole place, especially 
to me who for more than nine years had been cooped up 
indoors in a somewhat dingy office day after day. Now 
I could walk out when I liked, could stroll into courts and 
halls and chapels and libraries as I would, could feast my 
eyes in leisure upon the fountain and gates of Trinity, upon 
Neville’s Court, upon the chapel of Kings, the brickwork 
of St. John’s, the delightful proportions of Clare College, 
the gates of Caius, the quaint squares and courts of some 
of the smaller colleges, the ‘“‘ backs,”’ the bridges. The 
library of Trinity was to me in its quietness, lightness, and 
dignity, of unfailing charm. At that time the passage 
up the middle was open, and unencumbered by the 
bookcases which afterwards held a choice collection of 
books bequeathed to the college. Here I often spent an 
hour or two in one of the recesses, turning over the books 
as I would, reading here and there, without intending to 
learn anything. The old bookcases were arranged standing 
out from the walls, so as to form a series of these recesses, 
in each of which there was a table, desk, chairs, and ink ; 
here, hidden away, it was possible to spend delightful 
hours. One charm of the room was that the windows, 
while generous in light-giving power, were high up, and 
the light came from above. 

I attended lectures with the regularity and maneraalee 
of a business man, and was a little startled and shocked 
to find that in respect of lectures, at all events, a general 
contempt for punctuality prevailed both amongst lectured 
and lecturer. There was a limit, however. I was told 
that, on a man coming in as a lecture was drawing to a 
close, the lecturer put up his eye-glass, and after regarding 
him for a moment, said, ‘“‘ Ah, Mr. So and So, you have 
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come to attend Mr. ’s lecture,” naming the gentleman 
who was to take his place presently, “ you are a little 
early, will you kindly wait outside until I have finished ? ”’ 
I had not many friends, partly because from the reasons 
given above I was cut off from the amusements of the 
place, and partly because the men of my year were all 
of them much younger than myself. They were lads, in 
short, set free for the first time in their lives, with money 
to spend, and little experience to direct them in the 
spending of it. Some of them annoyed me by their 
swaggering ways, their practical joking, their want of 
consideration for others, and their assumption of being 
the wisest and most enlightened members of the com- 
munity. There were, however, many quiet, refined, 
cultivated men, for the most part far better informed 
than myself so far as learning went. 

The first time I went into hall I sat opposite a little 
man with a bright, piquant, boyish face, who addressed 
himself to me in a very sensible way. We made friends ; 
he was a very studious, well-read man, and took a 
good degree. We continued friends, and when he was 
ordained he asked that, if possible, he might join me 
in the curacy where I was. This was at Wisbech, 
where a cousin of mine happened to be the vicar. He 
came there, and afterwards married the vicar’s daughter, 
my cousin. As Canon Parker he was afterwards principal 
of Gloucester Theological College, and did admirable work 
as Diocesan Inspector of Schools in the Bristol Diocese. 
Another friend was Smythies, a fine manly fellow with a 
great beard. After serving at Rowth for a time he went 
abroad, and was consecrated Bishop of Central Africa. 
Many years afterwards he came to Chester, and preached to 
our children in St. John’s Church ; he had become aged and 
worn-looking. Dunlop was a devout churchman, and 
so was Pullar, afterwards Father Pullar; they were both 
friends of mine. Webster, afterwards Lord Chief Justice, 
was in his third year, but as there was a distant relation- © 
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ship between us, a sister of my great-grandfather, the Com- 
mentator, Thomas Scott, having married a Webster, he 
showed me great kindness, lent me books, and introduced 
me to some senior men. Rose, the Dean of Emmanuel, 
knew my family, and showed me hospitality in various 
ways. I often lunched with him on Sunday, and we 
attended the University sermon at Great St. Mary’s, 
where I heard many famous preachers, and made careful 
notes of the sermons afterwards. Charles Hoppitt was 
now head marker, and remembering earlier days he was 
gracious and condescending. 

Bishop Perry and my aunt, Mrs. Perry, spent some 
weeks in Cambridge while I was there, and through them 
I received invitations to some great houses. Lady 
Affleck invited me to the Lodge, where a kind of royal 
etiquette was observed. The Master of Downing asked 
me to dine, and I also made the acquaintance of Professor 
Lightfoot, afterwards Bishop of Durham ; his genuinely 
gracious and friendly smile and manner drew everybody 
to him. I attended his attractive lectures on St. Paul’s 
epistles, and his sermons in College Chapel were about 
the best we heard. Charles Kingsley, the Professor of 
Modern History, was lecturing on the Norman Conquest, 
and I took this course for my examination. He was 
earnest and very anxious to convey to us some of the 
stores of knowledge he evidently possessed, but it was 
difficult to follow him. He was, however, most kind in 
making plain any point on which his hearers consulted 
him in private. When I afterwards went to live at 
Chester, I was better able to estimate the influence 
which he exerted over people. He founded there a 
Natural Science Society, in which were enrolled members 
of all classes, for he did not confine himself to the Cathedral 
people, and he awakened a kind of enthusiasm which has 
never died out; the Society is as active and living now 
as it was in his day. He was Canon of Chester for only 
a short time. 

Lena N 
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My rooms, as I have said, were in the New Court; the 
dormer windows were set back, and I was able with a few 
plants to make a little garden. I could sit on a cushion 
below the parapet and thus, unseen, could in the summer 
enjoy a little fresh air while reading. I took care to escape 
the vigilant eye of the porter, and was never disturbed in 
my nest. I had a pleasant view of the tops of the limes 
in the Trinity avenue waving amongst the chimney pots. 

The superintendent of the Jesus Lane Sunday Schools, 
Mr. Watney, a member of the brewing family and a well- 
known Evangelical worker, soon claimed my help. I 
cannot say I liked the experience; the boys were ill- 
behaved, and I never approved the custom of setting 
men to teach classes of girls. Some of the teachers 
invited the children to their rooms in the hope of gaining 
an influence over them, but it seemed to make the children 
pert and exacting, while whatever popularity was gained 
was at the expense of those who did not feel disposed to 
follow the example. The children saw enough of the 
undergraduate life to form an opinion of it not altogether 
favourable, and their parents, who were often gyps and 
bed-makers, did not help them to regard their teachers 
with excess of reverence. 

The Prince of Wales, afterwards Edward VII., visited 
Cambridge during my time there. An honorary degree 
was conferred upon him, and the Senate House presented 
a brilliant scene. The cheers for the celebrities presented 
for degrees were loud and continuous. Lord Lytton, the 
novelist, was one of them. Mr. Clarke was Public Orator, 
and the short Latin speeches in which he introduced the 
candidates for these honours were highly spoken of. I 
‘only remember that when introducing Lord Lytton he 
began ‘“ Poeta, Philosophus, Orator.” Amongst the many 
cries and remarks which came from the undergrads in the 
galleries I recall only one that deserved the title of witty. 
To one gentleman, who somewhat obstinately postponed 
the courtesy of removing his hat, a man shouted « Is your 
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head, sir, the only vacant place you can find for your hat ?” 
The principal event of the visit was a ball given by the 
college, to which all the undergraduates were invited. 
For the purpose of this fete Neville’s Court was boarded 
over and covered in. The classical double flight of steps 
with an alcove in the middle, erected by Inigo Jones 
against the wall of the Hall to bring it into harmony 
with his charming design of Neville’s Court, was con- 
verted into a garden; moss, ferns, flowers, fountains 
made a most effective scheme which was very much 
admired. The cloisters were fitted up with carpets and 
liberally furnished with sofas, easy chairs, and couches 
sent by the members of the college. Here was the 
promenade, ices and refreshments were handed about, the 
supper was provided in the Great Hall. Those who know 
the place will gather how effective and beautiful the 
arrangements proved to be, and even if we had no friends 
there we were free to wander about and enjoy the charm 
of the scene. During the royal visit the undergraduates 
were expected to appear in cap and gown, and dark clothes 
and white ties were the regulation dress. 

Lady Affleck died while I was in residence. She was a 
very charming woman, a great favourite, and always had 
a gracious word for undergraduates at her receptions. The 
Master was deeply afflicted by his loss, and there is some- 
thing pathetic and touching in the sorrow of a great man ; 
one so great and strong that he seemed above the ordinary 
experiences of man was now bowed down, and we saluted 
him with reverence when we met him, or crept away 
out of his sight as being one above our sympathy. A 
report went about that he intended to preach a funeral 
sermon in the college chapel ; it was not, however, until 
the beginning of the next term that he did this, and 
then he preached a very touching one from the words 
“Gather up the fragments that remain, that nothing be 
lost.? The old man was moved, but had his feelings 
well under control, and the feeling and good taste with 
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which he made the somewhat thoughtless lads of the 
college sensible of the undying value of a pure and 
sympathetic life, without unduly obtruding matters of 
personal feeling upon them, was an evidence of that 
simplicity and genius which marked the presence and mind 
of one truly great. He drooped after this time ; his head, 
which was very massive, hung rather on one side; the fail- 
ing of so great a man as he was, physically and mentally, 
was full of sadness ; he seemed to be more and more alone, 
as greatness always must be in a way, and in 1865, I think it 
was, he passed away. I, with most of the college, attended 
his funeral ; we wore our surplices, and followed the body 
from the Lodge round the Great Court and so into the 
chapel, where the service was held. It was the first time 
I had heard a musical service at a funeral and it impressed 
me very deeply ; it was performed as well as such a service 
possibly could be, and the anthems were touching in the 
extreme. The body was carried into the chapel and laid 
in front of the altar; and then borne into the ante-chapel, 
where a grave had been dug just below Newton’s monu- 
ment. Here they laid him, at the feet of one whom he 
would have acknowledged greater than himself. I some- 
times wonder how these giants of science think of the 
Christian faith ; possibly the very extent of their know- 
ledge tells them of the more that has yet to be known, and 
their intellectual gains may still leave them with the spirit 
of a little child. 

Trinity is a royal foundation, and the Lodge is claimed 
by H. M.’s judges, when they come on circuit, as their 
rightful residence. At such times even the Master of 
Trinity has to give way ; the judges’ carriage draws up at 
the great gate, the javelin men form their procession, the 
trumpeters rehearse their quaint blast, and the judges 
proceed down the Great Court to the Lodge. I think that 
on only one occasion has the royal carriage driven into 
the Court. This was when Queen Victoria visited the 
city, and may have been at the time when the Prince 
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Consort was elected Chancellor in opposition to Lord Powys. 
I remember as a boy hearing my father saying he was 
going to Cambridge to vote ; the contest excited a great 
deal of interest. One verse of a rhyme was :— 


“Who do you vote for? 
For Prince Albert. Why? Because I ween, 
He’s the noble-hearted husband of our noble-hearted Queen.” 


It was some time before a new Master was appointed. 
The appointment was made by the Crown, and after some 
waiting and much surmising Professor W. H. Thompson 
was selected. He was a man of very caustic wit; when 
some animated discussion had taken place at a college 
meeting, where differences of opinion had been somewhat 
openly expressed, he is said to have summed up in his dry 
way, ‘‘ Well, we’re none of us infallible, not even the 
youngest of us.” I do not know whether a feeling pre- 
vailed amongst the Fellows that they ought to have the 
appointment of their Master, but the following curious 
formalities occurred when the newly-appointed Master 
appeared at the closed gates. The Fellows were assembled 
in the Great Court, and when the carriage drew up a loud 
knock was made on the porch doors ; the grill was opened, 
and either the porter or the senior Fellow demanded 
who it was that made such a knocking. In return the 
Master demanded admission. ‘On what authority do 
you demand it?” ‘The mandate of the Queen.” He 
was, I think, required to show this, and then the great 
doors were thrown open, and the Master entered in a 
smart new silk gown and hood, bands, and lavender 
kid gloves. I can recall his clean-cut, inscrutable features 
as he marched in and was received with respect if not 
with enthusiasm by the assembled Fellows; they led 
him to the chapel, where the undergraduates thought 
themselves entitled to follow, and hastened to bring up 
the rear. We were, however, not necessary to the pro- 
ceedings, and what took place I do not know, for 
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we were ejected with some warmth by a junior Fellow 
(Mr. Prior), who spread out his hands and shooed us 
out as though we were children at a school treat, who 
had come in before tea was ready. We waited outside to 
see the new Master come out ; the ceremony was not long, 
but the proceedings seemed wanting in dignity and effect, 
and things came to a somewhat tame and insignificant 
conclusion. It was, I think, Professor Thompson who 
made the remark to a late-comer at his lecture that I have 
quoted before. 

Whewell’s funeral sermon was preached in the college 
chapel by Professor Lightfoot. It was an admirable 
sermon ; indeed, Dr. Lightfoot, for his excellently chosen 
language and his practical and sympathetic appeals, was 
unequalled ; the text was ‘‘ If after the manner of men I 
have fought with beasts at Ephesus what advantageth it 
me?” 

I never had much ambition, but one thing I did wish 
to obtain, and that was the privilege to put the college 
arms on a book as a prize winner. There was only one 
way in which I could do this, by means of the prizes that 
were given for the five head men in a Greek Testament 
examination in the Acts of the Apostles. I tried for this 
each year, and one year I was told I came within very few 
marks of the lowest of the five, and the next year I was 
bracketed with the fifth, but we were neither of us judged 
to have done well enough to entitle us to a prize. I 
appealed to have this reconsidered, but it was in vain. 
I was much disappointed. 

For two years I enjoyed the use of a scholarship called 
the ‘“‘ Dykes.” It had been founded for poor students in 
memory of the famous founder of St. John’s Church, Hull, 
and of the long and valuable services which he had rendered 
to the town. Together with the scholarship a Life of 
Thomas Dykes was given me, with an inscription in it. 
I value the book very much, and the £50 a year enabled 
me to leave Cambridge free from debt. 
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In my last year I went to take lessons in Hebrew from 
Peter Mason, the Hebrew rabbi of St. John’s. He was 
a great enthusiast, and in appearance an ascetic ; his 
rooms were the most comfortless I have ever seen, they 
were without the most ordinary features of convenience. I 
began operations by the purchase of an enormous grammar 
in two volumes, which, in order to attract students, he had 
composed in the form of “‘ Letters to a Duchess.” Along 
with her Grace I was to be deluded into the study of a 
language which could only be attractive when it had been 
in some degree mastered. I found myself engaged in 
pitying the Duchess. I used to go to this scholar in the 
afternoon, for he took pupils all day, and all night if they 
would come, so I had to be content with the hour he could 
give ; he was desperately in earnest, and on one occasion 
when I was very tired I tried to get off my lesson, but he 
only said, «« Well, when can you come, perhaps to-night ?” 
So I gave in, and said, “ Well, let it be now,” feeling that 
a visit to the dentist is never more welcome for being put 
off. He was quite an original, and I retain a memory of 
him as that of a simple, unselfish, devoted, and happy man. 
I learned enough to make some use of the language in 
reading commentators on the Scriptures, but, absorbed. 
as I soon was in the varied work of large parishes, T was 
unable, or thought I was, to keep up the study of Hebrew. 
When the time came I took my degree; it was avery 
ordinary one, but I was thankful for it, and left Cambridge 
well satisfied to be free to pursue my purpose. My father 
had acted wisely in impressing upon me the importance of 
going to the University. In a variety of ways I have 
found the value of it, but he did not live to welcome me 
as a B.A. 


CHAPTER XV 
THE RESTORATION OF ST. Mary’s 


M* last year at Cambridge was saddened, as my first 
year had been by the loss of my sister, by my father’s 
death. At the beginning of the May term, 1865, I had 
news of his dangerous illness. JI hastened home but found 
him scarcely conscious, and in two days he died. This was 
indeed a blow. He was only fifty-five, and a man of 
great physical power. A growth on his back proved to be 
a carbuncle, which presently assumed alarming propor- 
tions. Several doctors were called in, and they decided to 
send for Dr. Teale, a celebrated Leeds surgeon, to perform 
an operation. Blood poisoning ensued and the end came 
quickly. My brother John came from Hornsey, and 
brought with him a nurse from the nursing home in 
Devonshire Square, which had been founded by Bishop 
Blomfield at the earnest entreaty of Mrs. Elizabeth Fry. 
It was, I believe, the first institution of the kind from 
which nurses trained for the care of surgical cases could be 
obtained for private patients. This blow came so suddenly 
that we were placed in very great perplexity. My two 
sisters and my mother were but poorly provided for, as my 
father’s living was of small value, and of my three younger 
brothers, one was not out of his articles, and the other two 
were at school. The Hull people rallied round us nobly 
at this time, and showed in a most generous way their 
sense of my father’s work in Hull, and their sympathy with 
his family. A great town’s meeting was called, and 
£2,000 was given in a very short time. This, with life 
insurances, provided my mother with means to complete 
the education of my brothers and provide for her family 
184 
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until they were in a position to do something for a living. 
My father’s funeral was the occasion for a wonderful 
display of respect and sympathy. His newly restored 
church had not long been re-opened, and it was crowded 
with a congregation amongst which were the mayor and 
corporation, merchants from High Street, magistrates, 
professional men, tradespeople from the parish, volunteers 
(of whose corps he was the honorary chaplain), and 
representatives of the charitable institutions of the town, 
on whose committees he was an active member. The 
procession from the church to the cemetery was enormous ; 
the whole town seemed to be following, many of the shops 
were closed and blinds drawn down in the houses; the 
flags were half-mast high. My mother went to the service 
and the grave, and showed a wonderful composure. She 
had a store of reserve force of will and a simple faith which 
sustained her. She was very quiet, and said but little. 

I was obliged to go back at once to save my term at 
Cambridge, and I became more anxious to bring my time 
there to a close and get to work in my new calling. When 
the long vacation came I joined a party of Oxford men at 
the Lakes. My cousin, Percival Lambert, was at Queen’s 
College, Oxford, and was one of the party ; indeed, to me 
he was the party. There were four besides ourselves ; 
they were all steady, reading men, and we had a most 
delightful time. We made first of all for Keswick, where 
we had rooms at a large old house which had been one of 
some importance. The rooms were immense ; my cousin 
and I had one in which two four-post bedsteads were 
almost lost, while one window with a deep embrasure, in 
which we could sit and store books upon a large table, 
provided ample space for a study. I had been sent before 
to secure rooms and was complimented upon my success. 
The house was called ‘‘ Government House,” and our 
landladies and attendants were two Misses Dewar. A 
little garden in front made a cricket pitch for us in our 
quarter-hour intervals, and from the back of the house we 
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had beautiful views of the lake, Cat Bells, and distant 
mountains. We worked hard; my cousin was reading 
classics widely, so that any book came in usefully to him, 
and as I had some Juvenal to get up, he read it with me. 
This was of great advantage to me; the quickness with 
which he apprehended the author’s meaning and the ready 
way in which he illustrated it was marvellous, and made 
what would have been but dull drudgery to me very enter- 
taining ; some of the few classical quotations and sen- 
tences familiar to me are the fragments that remain of this 
delightful time. In the afternoons we went long walks, 
and on Saturdays, which we treated as free from work, we 
took expeditions over the mountains. 

We were soon in fine condition for walking, and one 
tramp which my cousin and I took was a record for us. 
The day was hopelessly wet, and the rain fell in that steady, 
dense downpour which is familiar to visitors to the Lakes. 
We put on the oldest clothes we had, and as little of these 
as was consistent with propriety, and with thick boots and 
staves we started off. In half an hour we were wet 
through. We walked by Honiston Crag to Buttermere 
and back by Newlands, about twenty-three miles in all. 
It was rough walking and took us five and a half hours, 
including a short stay at the Fish Inn at Buttermere to 
have a hot drink, standing. We started back just as a 
wagonette load of tourists, hidden under umbrellas, were 
setting off for Keswick. The first part of the way was all 
uphill, and we left them behind and had travelled many 
miles before they came in sight, and when they passed us 
they raised a cheer in our honour. 

Some of our party thought that for the second month of 
our stay we should do well to stay at Ambleside, and I was 
again sent on to find a resting place, but the change was a 
failure. I did my best, but we should have done better 
had we remained where we were. The lodgings were 
indifferent, and the people also, for it was the height of the 
season, and the place much more crowded with trippers 
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than Keswick, while the walks were tamer. I was against 
the move, but never added to the comparative discomfort 
of the party by saying “I told you so.” While here we 
went to play a cricket match against Windermere College 
boys at Bowness. We had a very entertaining day, and 
were bowled on and off our legs by a big dalesman boy 
called John Fell, who had an underhand delivery, and sent 
the ball with such lightning speed that before it was well 
out of: his hands the batsman had to receive or dodge it, 
as he judged best, regard to himself, as a rule, coming 
first and the requirements of the game next. 

Our reading party at last broke up, and I returned to 
Hull and found my mother and sisters settled in a little 
house at Sutton. A terrace of red brick houses, standing 
back from the village street and just beyond the church, 
had recently been built. In front was a nice lawn common 
to the row, and behind along and productive kitchen garden 
ended in a kind of terrace walk with a row of splendid old. 
elm trees. This walk was some feet above the fields below, 
which stretched away to Swine, and was kept in position 
by a bank of railway sleepers, down which we made 
some steps. In this field we played a rough cricket, with 
sticks for bats ; in the kitchen garden we reared vegetables 
for the home use; in the front we played such tennis as 
contented people who were easily pleased, and we were 
easily pleased in those days. 

My mother was quiet, subdued, thankful for the rest and, 
freedom from the anxieties of parish work, and comforted. 
and encouraged by the practical way in which the Hull 
people had shown their sympathy for us all. The weather 
was splendid ; I had a little room at the back, from which 
I could see the great Yorkshire wagons, laden with wheat 
to be stacked, moving slowly over the country farm-roads. 
The hot, still air came in at the open window, the country 
sounds came up from time to time. Here I sat and worked 
in preparation for my last year at Cambridge. There was 
a quiet repose about the life which was soothing and 
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helpful, and I recall the associations of that time as about 
the happiest which I haveinmy memory. I had succeeded 
in my purpose of going to the University. Iwas preparing 
for my new work. I was free from the somewhat uncon- 
genial work at the bank which held out little prospect for 
the future. I had time and leisure to think, my mother 
was quietly happy in her little home, and welcomed us 
whenever we could come to see her. We were a united 
and affectionate family ; there were cares, but they did not 
sit heavily upon any of us, for they were shared amongst 
us, and we none of us said that what we possessed was our 
own. My brother Fred came out in the evenings from 
Hull and brought fresh life into our quiet circle. We 
were anxious, but drawing nearer every day to the time 
when we should be earning something, which I was 
particularly eager todo. For many years this little house 
was the centre towards which our thoughts turned, and 
here we came when we could get away from work, for the 
railway had recently been opened and made the place 
easily accessible from Hull. 

For some years before my father’s death he had been 
engaged in the great work of restoring St. Mary’s Church. 
The galleries were removed, and to make up for the loss of 
seats a new south aisle had been added. The churchyard 
wall had been taken down, and a portion of the ground 
sold to the town for the widening of the street. The tower 
had been encased with stone, and relieved by corner turrets 
or by buttresses topped with pinnacles, which gave it 
dignity ; a roadway had been cut through it which relieved 
the foot traffic. The alterations had proved very costly, 
and my father had been obliged to go on collecting money 
until the work had become very burdensome ; strength 
and spirits began to fail under the pressure and it was a 
great relief to us all when the work was finished and paid 
for, and the church re-opened. This was in 1861, and 
Archbishop Thomson preached on the occasion. There 
was a service and special preacher each day for a week. 
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My father showed me a letter he received from Bishop 
Wilberforce, whose father was born in St. Mary’s parish, 
and whose town house in High Street has been preserved 
as one of the sights of Hull, stored as it is with many 
interesting records of the city. Amongst other things 
there are several advertisements of the sales of slaves in 
the market place or salerooms, setting forth the sex, age, 
condition, and capabilities of the article offered. Bishop 
Wilberforce had naturally some interest in the place, and 
he wrote saying that he did not remember whether my 
father had asked him to preach at St. Mary’s or not, and if 
he had would he let him know the day, etc.? This put my 
father in rather an awkward position, for he had not asked 
the Bishop to preach, nor did he feel he could very well do 
so. People were rather on the watch to see whether 
changes would be made in the service as well as in the 
building. St. Mary’s had been known, as were most of 
the churches in Hull, for the evangelical nature of its 
services ; the people were jealous of any change and in 
rather a critical spirit, and my father would not have ven- 
tured to ask such a pronounced High Churchman to preach, 
especially at that particular time ; he was therefore in some 
difficulty as to how he should reply. Personally he would 
have liked to invite the Bishop, but, finally he wrote and 
said, what was the truth, that he did not recollect asking 
the Bishop to preach, and that his arrangements were 
made. We never knew what gave rise to the Bishop’s 
letter, but supposed that his father’s connection with the 
parish had led him to think that he had been approached 
in some way, perhaps by someone other than my father. 
He was a man of many engagements, and might easily have 
become confused on such a point. His brother had been 
Archdeacon of the East Riding, and had afterwards left 
the Church of England, and this did not make things easier. 
The patron of the living was Mr. Abel Smith, the banker, 
and in consideration of all that my father had done, he 
offered him the advowson at a nominal sum, and in this 
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way the living passed into the possession of our family, in 
whose hands it remains. My mother, to whom the respon- 
sibility fell of appointing to the vacant benefice, after 
some consideration decided to invite my eldest brother to 
undertake the work, and so it happened that three John 
Scotts in succession had charge of St. Mary’s. 

My brother speedily made it clear that he did not propose 
to continue unchanged the strictly evangelical traditions 
of the church. He took a set of offices, on the site of the 
present vicarage, and here he lived amongst the people of 
the parish, and immediately freed the church from pew 
rents, kept it open all day, had frequent services, and 
obtained the help of excellent curates who, with him, threw 
such life and vigour into the services and the whole parish 
that St. Mary’s became the centre of church life and zeal 
in Hull. He got together a congregation of loyal and 
enthusiastic-_people, and the best proof of the work he did 
may be found in this, that the loyalty and affection of these 
people were handed on to their children, and to this day 
the church has a hold on those who worship there which is 
not often to be found. He had a spare room in the some- 
what dreary offices which he had made his home; this 
room was constantly occupied by one or other of his 
brothers or sisters, and many a merry, free and easy party 
was held in there. We were young, full of life and hope, 
we made light of slender means and much of family . 
affection, and a happier and more united set of brothers 
and sisters could not have been found. On Saturday after- 
noons we made an attempt to get up a football match in a 
drill ground for volunteers, but failed to arouse sufficient 
interest in the game to make our effort answer. Itis rather 
strange to have to record this failure when we see the hold 
that the game has taken on the present-day people of 
England, with whom it has become so popular as to absorb 
the thoughts and time and exhaust the tempers of the parti- 
zans of the players to a degree which makes it distasteful 
to many even of those who value it as a manly exercise. 


CHAPTER XVI 
LINCOLN AND THE Ferns 


ip June, 1866, I took my degree and said farewell to 
Cambridge, except that I proposed to return in 
September to pass what was called «The Voluntary,” a 
theological examination appointed for those who were to 
be ordained at the Christmas following. My plans, how- 
ever, in the latter respect were somewhat altered, and thus 
it came about. A week before the close of term, as I 
was standing on the steps, waiting to go into hall for dinner, 
a little man in a master’s gown and top hat (the customary 
headgear for an M.A. not engaged in academical work) ran 
up the steps in a brisk, bustling way, and passed into hall. 
His hair was just beginning to turn grey, he had bushy 
eyebrows, bright restless eyes, a glow of pink in his cheeks, 
an enquiring nose, and altogether a very look-alive 
appearance and manner. I took particular notice of him, 
and asked several men round about, and also the officials 
who he was; no one could tell me and I remained in 
ignorance on the subject. The next day, when I was 
sitting in my attic reading, I became conscious of a quick 
step upon the staircase ; it drew nearer ; very few came up 
as high as my attic, but this one did ; it came to my very 
door, it stopped, and a brisk knock followed. Before I could 
reply the door flew open, and in walked my unknown friend 
of the day before. I could scarcely help smiling as I 
thought, ‘‘ Well, I shall know your name at all events 
now.” I did, without any delay; the gentleman meant 
business, and he was in a hurry. He was Dr. Howson, 
who had been recently appointed by Bishop Harold 
Browne (whose examining chaplain he was) to the living of 
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Wisbech ; he was looking for assistant curates to help him 
in that large parish, my name had been mentioned to him 
by Rose of Emmanuel ; would I come and join him in the 
work ? 

I had made a resolution that I would go anywhere, so 
long as it was not to a relative. I told him this, and said 
I would go and look at Wisbech as soon as I had taken my 
degree. He said I must be ordained in September. I 
replied that I should not have passed my “‘ Voluntary.” 
«Oh, that can be got over.” I pleaded that I wanted 
more time for reading and quiet preparation before 
ordination, but this did not appeal to him; everything 
could be arranged, would arrange itself, etc., ete. When he 
had gone I thought over things, and felt that somehow my 
interest in him the day before, and his appearing with a 
distinct offer, had something of the nature of a call, and I 
resolved that Lwould not disregard it. In course of time, 
as I have said, I took my degree, not a good one, and dis- 
appointing to myself. I had had but little experience in 
passing examinations and had not sufficient confidence ; 
the viva voce part of the proceedings was particularly 
trying. However, I had done with Cambridge, and was 
prepared to enter upon the work for which this was only 
a step. 

The long vacation was now before me, and I proposed 
to spend it quietly and read for my theological examina- 
tion, which would be in September. I returned to Sutton, 
and spent there one of the happiest months of ‘my life. 
I did some steady reading in the morning, and in the 
afternoon wandered over the country, or spent an hour 
or two in Hull with my eldest brother. Some friends 
of his asked him to recommend them a tutor for 
their eldest boy, who was preparing to go to Rugby; 
he rather rashly, I thought, named me, and I went out 
to see and be seen. Mr. and Mrs. Voase, of Anlaby 
House, saw fit to ask me to undertake the work. I 
think they were rather dreading having any one in the 
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house, and I, on my part, doubted whether I should give 
satisfaction. However, they were kindness itself, gave me 
a large room which would serve for a study in the daytime, 
and. not only made my life while with them a very happy 
one, but began a friendship which was lifelong. There 
were many children who were full of life and spirits, and 
we had a very entertaining household. My pupil was a 
most kind-hearted, amiable fellow, but he did not like 
work ; he loved a gun and a horse, and was not averse to 
a little cricket ; he had young friends about who wanted 
his companionship, so that I was rather a blot upon the 
bright prospects of his pleasures. However, we got on 
very well together, and I liked all the young people ; they 
had plenty of spirits and enjoyed all that went on, but 
were refined and good-hearted. Mrs. Voase was a very 
intelligent and entertaining woman, and she backed me 
up in all my endeavours for the welfare of my pupil. She 
was ambitious for his future, and if he did not become a 
great scholar he became a most useful, kind-hearted 
country gentleman with a fine sense of duty. He retained 
my warm friendship and good wishes, and I hope that I 
retained his good opinion. 

I had, at the same time, to read for my theological 
examination, and found it somewhat difficult to escape 
from the great croquet parties and garden teas which were 
constantly held at the country houses round, and to which 
I was invited ; indeed, I sometimes was obliged to appear 
a little discourteous, for I could ill spare the time for such 
gatherings and found them rather distasteful. My good 
hostess was sometimes a little annoyed at my holding 
aloof, but she was very kind. I had a warm regard 
for her and she continued a faithful friend until her 
death. Her letters were marked by great intelligence 
and warm sympathy, her friendship has been one of 
the happinesses of my life. I left Anlaby on Septem- 
ber 10th, 1866, and have a copy of the Christian Year 
given me by my kind friend in remembrance of my 
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stay with them. She left me a legacy to buy something 
in remembrance of her, and I got a beautiful little 
chiming clock which has been the delight of each of my 
children in turn. 

In September I went for my ordination. The Bishop of 
Ely, Dr. Harold Browne, did not hold an ordination in 
that month, and application was made to Dr. Jackson, 
Bishop of Lincoln, to ordain me on “ Letters Dimissory ”’ 
from the Bishop of Ely. My future vicar was the latter’s 
examining chaplain, and my examination had taken place 
at the vicarage at Wisbech. I was not quite satisfied with 
this arrangement, but it seemed quite satisfactory to Dr. 
Howson, who gave me a letter to Canon Venables, the 
examining chaplain to the Bishop of Lincoln, to certify his 
approval. My papers had been forgotten, and it was 
necessary to telegraph to obtain my college testimonials 
and other documents in time. On a Saturday afternoon 
I set out for Lincoln, and was driven out with others to 
‘“‘ Riseholm,” the bishop’s house, which was some miles 
from Lincoln. Here we were most hospitably entertained 
by the bishop, but Canon Venables expressed some 
surprise that Dr. Howson should have chosen to “ himself 
examine a gentleman to whom he was afterwards to stand 
in the relationship of vicar.” I had forgotten to present 
the note which Dr. Howson had given me, and the Canon 
was evidently a little discomfited in the matter; as he 
went on in the same strain I recalled to mind my credentials, 
and suggested that he might like to see a note which I had 
from Dr. Howson, and which I had forgotten in the haste 
of my preparations to deliver. He would like to see it 
very much, his face cleared, and the relief of mind which he 
manifested was remarkable. I fetched my letter, and the 
contents of it reduced him from a certain cynical irritability 
of manner to a genial and friendly behaviour. My position 
in any case was not a very happy one. I was unknown to 
the bishop and his chaplain, and to all the other can- 
didates for ordination, who had been examined together. 
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The bishop’s daughters, however, of whom there were 
several, treated us with great courtesy and made us feel 
at home. I admired the unconstrained simple manner 
in which they treated their father’s guests; they did 
not despise or patronise us, nor was there anything 
approaching familiarity in their manner, which was 
marked rather by a gracious dignity which put us at 
our ease. 

On the Sunday morning carriages were prepared, and we 
all drove to Gainsborough, eighteen miles away, where the 
ordination was to be held in the parish church (I think 
Mr. Clements was the vicar). It was certainly a mistake 
to make such a long journey just before a service which was 
peculiarly long and trying in itself. What with the 
journey on the previous day, and the haste of my prepara- 
tion, I was tired out, and not in a condition to profit by 
the service. When we were robing in the vestry it 
appeared that I was provided only with a surplice, whereas 
the candidates were expected to wear gowns. The vestry 
was searched, and from some cupboard there was produced 
a rusty old Master of Arts gown, greenish with age. “ We 
must make you a Master for the occasion,” said the 
bishop. The robe was shaken with sufficient vigour to 
rid it of some accumulations of dust, and yet not so as to 
endanger its powers of holding together. It was full of 
creases in which the dust lay in drifts, like snow in cracks 
on the hillside ; it had, moreover, been intended to cover 
the shoulders of a man much broader than myself, so that 
T was conscious of this gown ail through the service. When 
ready, we were seated on benches in the choir on each side 
of a high old-fashioned pulpit which stood in the centre. 
A choir of ladies and gentlemen closed in upon us, the 
kneeling arrangements were very trying, so that there was 
little repose or comfort in the service. We were hospitably 
entertained afterwards by the vicar, and then driven 
back to “‘ Riseholm.” The bishop requested that I should 


be placed in the carriage with him, in order that he 
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might have some conversation with me. The next day 
we said farewell to our kind host and hostesses, and 
I went to receive my mother’s blessing before entering 
on my work at Wisbech, which I did without further 
delay. 

I was young, the work was new, I was full of energy 
and, indeed, enthusiasm, and I entered upon my duties 
with great ardour. When I was moved to take Holy 
Orders I believed that I could do some good; I had no 
thought of advancement and felt I should be perfectly 
content to remain a curate if I could only be allowed to 
come in contact with people and influence them for good. 
I thought that the Church was a great power for the welfare 
of the people in material as well as in spiritual things, and 
that the reason why she had not a greater hold on the 
country and upon the affections of the people was that the 
clergy did not live sufficiently among them, making friends 
of them in their homes and getting at their hearts, entering 
into their difficulties and showing a sympathy for them. 
My experience as a layman had made me familiar with 
some of the anxieties of business men, and I determined 
that I would endeavour to make religion helpful to them 
from their side of life rather than from the clerical side. 
I soon found, however, that I was not dealing with 
unprejudiced minds, that there were active forces at work 
in opposition ; that the minds of some had been deli- 
berately imbued with suspicion, that all kinds of misrepre- 
sentation made the work of gaining the confidence of the 
people much more difficult than I had imagined ; that the 
faults from which the Church was no more free than any 
other institution were systematically exaggerated, and 
could be made to assume an appearance which was rather 
startling. Political animosity was largely used to alienate 
men’s minds from the Church. She was said to be the 
enemy of the people; she had no sympathy with their 
aspirations ; she was opposed to education and enlighten- 
ment; her clergy were autocratic and oppressive, rich and 
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privileged, her doctrines the traditions of men and injurious 
to spiritual religion. I found also jealousies, political, 
social, and religious. There were many charities in the 
place, and these were a fruitful source of enmity. So I 
was not slowly disillusioned, but, I am thankful to feel, 
not discouraged, only I worked with more caution and 
prudence, expected less from people, and in this was not 
often disappointed, and gradually won a certain amount 
of confidence. ; 

Wisbech was one of the great Fen livings and was still a 
good one from a money point of view, but had been much 
richer in the good old days when it used to be held by some 
representatives of the well-to-do families of the county ; 
the name of Sparke was well known there as that of a 
pluralist. The late vicar, Canon Hopkins, had been 
transferred to Littleport ; he had been an admirable vicar, 
and great lamentations were made at his departure ; he 
had worked very hard, and had been admirably seconded 
by a devoted curate, James Brown, who remained with his 
successor, and became in part my instructor. Brown was 
a man of unbounded energy; he knew every one in the 
parish, and to know is not always to respect. He gave me 
a view of affairs of which I had been better left in ignorance. 
The people feared him because they knew he knew them, 
and yet he was kindness itself to the genuine and honest- 
hearted when they were in trouble or sickness. He had 
been long at work without recognition of his services ; he 
had been devoted to the former vicar, and he saw the 
reversal of some of his methods of work to which he had 
been deeply attached. He was soured by these and. other 
like matters, and though he worked on with characteristic 
energy he could not always conceal the feeling that he had 
been overlooked. I, with many others, rejoiced when a 
country living was given him; he married a very sweet 
woman whose gentle spirit, mingled with some wit, calmed 
his excessive vigour, and made him a happier and probably 
more useful man than he had ever been even in his most 
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active days. He had a boisterous laugh which I rather 
liked to provoke ; was always kind to me, and gave me 
many useful hints, though I could not accept altogether his 
view of life and work ; he was quite a character, but had 
become somewhat pessimistic, and looked upon me as an 
unhappy fellow who must work as he had worked, to be 
disappointed as he had been disappointed, and who had 
all his dark days before him. The result was that I 
resolved I would not give in to such feelings whatever 
might happen, and a happy sense of humour has often 
saved me from despondency. 

The vicarage was built in accordance with the traditions 
of the place ; it was a mansion of ugly whity-brick, but still 
a mansion, and although a portion of the old house had 
been pulled down to keep pace with the shrinkage of the 
age and the abolition of pluralism, it yet remained a very 
large, exceedingly plain, and, in the matter of carpets, a 
most expensive house ; it had a large garden and stood, 
though close by the church, in a little parklike field where 
were some fine trees, and one (a walnut of a most produc- 
tive kind) of especial interest, so much so, indeed, that 
being near the town it was judged well to preserve its fruit 
in pickled form. 

The church stood in the midst of a large churchyard, 
closed for burials, which was surrounded by a low wall and 
crossed in every direction by paved paths. It was a fine 
church, even in a country of fine churches, and had distinc- 
tive features ; it might be described as two naves joined 
together under one roof, each with its aisle and a deep 
chancel ; the north side was divided from its nave by a 
Norman arcade, and the south by one of Early English 
architecture. The chancel of the northern nave was very 
wide and long, the altar was placed in this ; the other 
chancel was occupied chiefly by the organ, beyond which 
was a beautiful chantry chapel, used as a vestry. The 
church was noticeable inside for a fine breadth and open- 
ness, and when filled with people, as it usually was, was a 
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very inspiriting sight. It had, however, no arrangements 
for warming, and in winter the gas was lit early on in the 
day and remained lighted all day ; the air of the church 
was not improved by this, nor was the cold sensibly les- 
sened ; at times things were unbearable, and I always won- 
dered how a large and fairly wealthy congregation could 
continue in this discomfort. The tower was very large, of 
no great height but beautifully proportioned and enriched 
with very artistic buttresses, which were decorated. with 
panelling and shields with heraldic devices ; the battle- 
ments were pierced, and rose up with pinnacles at the four 
corners and also in the middle of each side. It was a 
charming design and made a skyline which always gave 
pleasure. The lower stage formed a fine large porch, but 
the whole was built apart from the church, as is not 
uncommon in the Fen country, in order to avoid mischief 
from the settlement of the tower. In one instance, that 
of West Walton, the tower stands some feet away from the 
church, and there is a passage through it onallsides. The 
soil is light, foundations are shallow, and are therefore 
covered with planks, and buildings erected upon these 
30 that the settlement may take place equally. There was 
a peal of ten beautiful bells. The church had two large 
west windows, one at the termination of each nave, and on 
the ridge of the roof a charming stone-capped bellcote, 
intended probably for a “ sanctus bell.”? Opposite the 
west end of the church on higher ground than the church- 
yard, which was faced by a low parapet wall with flights 
of steps at each end, was a square of houses, in one of which 
I found some lodgings. I had a long room at the back 
with two windows and a south aspect. In the window 
nearest the fireplace I planted my writing desk, and 
arranged my books in the recess close by. Behind me was 
the table for meals, my dining-room, and that part of the 
room opposite the other window was a kind of drawing- 
room, in which visitors might be accommodated who 
favoured me with their company. A vine grew on the 
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outside wall, its branches looked in at my window, it was 
very fruitful, and in the autumn I could gather a bunch of 
grapes and eat them; they were small, but of a delicious 
flavour, and never failed to ripen. 

The vicar and his family were now settled in the great 
house, Dr. Howson full of energy and activity. It was 
the first living he had held, for up to this time he had been 
Headmaster of the Liverpool College. Mrs. Howson, full 
of kindness and good works, was a daughter of Mr. Cropper, 
of “The Dingle,” Liverpool. There were five children, 
three boys and two girls ; an excellent governess (a friend 
as well as a teacher) took charge of the younger children, 
and the Rev. Daniel Shaw taught the elder boys, and did 
some work in the parish and on Sunday. He was a 
scholar, a man of wide reading and close observation, a 
genial and pleasant companion, and a most generous 
dispenser of the treasures which he had gathered, and was 
continually gathering, for with him that process never 
ceased. He imparted liberally of his intellectual stores, 
and he had the power of compelling some response even 
from sluggish and unwilling minds, “ there is that scat- 
tereth, and yet increaseth,” for he learned from other 
people’s ignorance as well as from their knowledge. His 
motto seemed to be “as every man hath received the gift 
even so minister the same one to another.” He continued 
always a faithful friend. I owe him much, and never 
failed to be better for his company ; he had also a chas- 
tened humour which guarded him from the snare George 
Herbert would have us shun :— 


Wit’s an unruly engine striking wildly, 
Sometimes a friend, sometimes the engineer. 


When Dr. Howson moved to Chester, Shaw went with 
him ; he was, for a time, in charge of Bruera, near Saighton 
Grange, just outside Chester, and afterwards of Christ 
Church, Alsager; it was of him that in after years my 
wife said: ‘‘ You are never poorer for Mr. Shaw’s com- 
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pany but always richer.” From Dr. and Mrs. Howson 
I received nothing but the greatest kindness ; the children 
were all unaffected, intelligent, and warm-hearted, their 
parents were their friends, and accustomed as I had been 
to a delightful family life, I never saw a more beautiful 
one than theirs. I think of them all with affectionate 
regard. 

Beyond the church was a large, quaint market-place, with 
shops all round it, many of the tradespeople living over 
their place of business, and making a little society amongst 
themselves ; then there was the great tidal river with its 
bridge leading to another part of the town. This was 
originally a beautiful stone structure with a stilted arch 
and stone balusters, which, while very picturesque, made 
a most awkward crossing for carts, etc., especially on 
market days when people were returning from their 
business and all wanted to be away at once. It was 
replaced before my time by a singularly ugly but con- 
venient iron girder affair. Below this bridge were wharves 
and warehouses, and vessels of considerable size came up 
with the tide, giving a feeling of life and business to the 
scene. Above it came what were called “The Brinks.” 
On each side of the river ran a white wooden railing, then 
came a broad road and a row of remarkably fine houses, 
old brick mansions with interesting features in the way of 
doors, porticoes, windows, string courses, etc., inhabited 
by merchants and professional men. Some of these 
houses had great merit ; the absence of uniformity in them 
made them very attractive, especially as the street on 
either side followed the winding course of the river. Many 
of the residents on the Brinks were very hospitable, and 
I had some kind friends amongst them. One of them, a 
timber merchant, had come from Hull, and knew members 
of my family. Another, who lived below the bridge, had 
become a very rich man, and had a house in London; he 
was for a short time one of the members for Cambridge- 
shire, and afterwards Sheriff of Middlesex. 
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Wisbech is about ten miles from the Wash. The tides ran 
very strongly, and one of my adventures was to accompany 
a young friend of mine, who had a large boat, in an expedi- 
tion to the Wash. We timed our voyage so as to go down 
on the tide and arrive there about low water. We found 
ourselves in a narrow channel between two high sand- 
banks, we could see nothing beyond these, and here we 
made fast to an oar stuck in the mud. Ina short time the 
tide began to flow; it came in with great rapidity, we 
held on to our moorings for a time, and then kept the boat 
against the tide until we were lifted above the sandbanks, 
and were apparently in the open sea. The banks dis- 
appeared ; in the distance was Boston Stump, as the lofty 
tower of Boston Church, surmounted by a “ lantern ” top, 
is called. The tide began to run furiously, there was 
not exactly a bore, but something like one, and when we 
started back the boat seemed to fly up the river on the 
rushing tideway, and we were soon at home. I have 
thought sometimes that the venture was not a very safe 
one, but it was an interesting experience. 

The district of the parish assigned to me comprised some 
of the lowest parts of the town; the courts were very 
narrow and crowded, and were inhabited by the poorest 
of the population, many of whom worked in the fields and 
market gardens which were an industry of the country 
round. The more well-to-do working people lived in a 
part newly built, and known as the “‘ East Fields,” to which 
I was afterwards transferred. My friend James Brown 
had charge of East Fields, and as the parish church was 
apt to be crowded he had a Sunday evening service in a 
fine large schoolroom, one of the old-fashioned rooms not 
broken up into classrooms. He flew a flag on the flag- 
staff, which formed part of the equipment of the building, 
to attract the water-folk. He was a very outspoken man, 
and told the people their faults with a faithfulness which 
Tenvied, but had not the courage to imitate. One woman, 
whom he had no doubt justly reproved, said: “Go to 
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schoolroom service? I’d as soon go into the fields and hear 
a bumble bee, as go to hear Jimmy B.”’ There was some 
character in the people, and they were well worth talking 
to; they had some quaint ways of speaking about things 
and persons. One woman, for example, complained to me 
of the plain-spoken way in which some parish visitor had 
referred to her conduct. I attempted to explain that 
although her way might have been abrupt there was a 
fund of kindness and sympathy underlying her manner ; 
she heard me patiently, and I thought I had made a 
favourable impression and was getting on well. When I 
had done she turned a knowing eye upon me, and in a 
really humorous and quite friendly tone, said: “ Aye, 
aye, but I’ve lived long enough in the world to know 
tickling from scratching.”’ 

The water supply of the place was peculiar. There were 
no “ streams which ran among the hills,”’ for the world in 
that part was a flat one. There were some wells and 
pumps, it is true, but each house had a tank in the yard, 
into which rainwater was collected. A long pole with a 
hook was part of the household furniture, and a bucket at 
the end of this was let down to draw the water. The 
summer of 1868 was a very dry one; there was no rain 
from May to August, the water supply failed, and people 
had to buy water at twopence a bucket. One old sailor, 
who had been blown up in a man-of-war in Boston Deeps, 
was a regular worshipper in the schoolroom. I said to 
him : “ I suppose you are like the rest, short of water ? ” 
“No,” he said, “ I have plenty in the tank, and can afford 
to give a bucketful to a neighbour.” He told me he had 
once been shipwrecked, and in an open boat had been put 
upon an allowance of water. He added, “I have never 
forgotten the awful suffering of thirst, and I never waste 
a drop of water.” 

There was a cemetery belonging to the church, and here 
there were funerals on several days in each week, four 
o’clock in the summer and three in the winter. It was 
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sometimes so dark that it was impossible to see to read in 
the chapel, and an old verger held a candle, but I learned 
to say the service by heart, and was independent of the 
light. The parish was a very good school for me, plenty of 
work of all kinds. I visited from house to house most 
thoroughly, and kept a careful account of all the people 
and their condition. Many years afterwards my book, 
which I had left behind for the information of my succes- 
sors, was returned to me by the vicar, as he thought some 
of the remarks had better remain in my own keeping, and 
I was quite surprised to see the careful way in which it had 
been made out, and the number of houses I had visited. 
The day schools were splendid, and we were free to go and 
teach in them. The Sunday schools were noted for their 
excellence, and the scholars were, some of them, grown up. 
There were two ladies who had grown old in the service of 
the Sunday schools, their active work, so long as they were 
able to continue it, was an inspiration, and their encourag- 
ing sympathy with the teachers and children, when they 
could no longer take an active part in teaching, was 
invaluable. 

When I had been about six months in Wisbech the vicar 
went for a holiday ; while away he received the offer of the 
Deanery of Chester. This was a post well suited to him, 
and he accepted it. The news came with something like 
a shock to me and my fellow curate, J. F. Lang (afterwards 
vicar of North Finchley and tutor and dean of Corpus 
Christi College, Cambridge). The vicar returned only to 
wind up his affairs, and left as soon as possible to take up 
his new duties at Chester. His sudden departure was 
rather a blow. I had taken the curacy in order to be 
under the guidance of a man of note from whom I hoped 
to receive valuable advice and help; the veteran curate, 
James Brown, had already gone. Mr. Shaw was to go 
with the dean-elect, my fellow curate and I were only in 
deacon’s orders, and here was a great and important 
parish left without a head. Dr. Howson, however, was an 
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optimist ; he wrote to me in a breezy kindly way, and to 
re-assure us added : “‘ And as for you and Lang, I have no 
fears whatever.’ It became necessary that some one in 
priest’s orders should be provided for the parish, and the 
difficulty was solved by a proposition that I should be 
ordained priest on Trinity Sunday, when I should have 
been nine monthsadeacon. Thus again I was in a manner 
forced to take an important step in life without the time 
for preparation which I earnestly desired, and felt would be 
profitable to me. The examination was held at Cambridge, 
and on Trinity Sunday, 1867, I was ordained by Bishop 
Harold Browne at Ely. Istayed at the Deanery ; Harvey 
Goodwin, afterwards Bishop of Carlisle, was the dean. 
The atmosphere of the house was very bright and genial, 
and Mrs. Goodwin was extremely kind and thoughtful for 
us. I was practically in charge of Wisbech parish for 
three months, as no appointment was made to the living, 
and then my cousin, John Scott, vicar of Tidd St. Giles, 
about seven miles from Wisbech, to which he had 
removed from Cambridge, was appointed. He asked me 
to remain as curate, and occupy the vicarage until he could 
make arrangements to come ; the only help we had mean- 
time was that an outsider came and preached on Sunday 
mornings in order to relieve us young men from being 
overburdened with sermons. 

I had, meantime, been appointed to take charge of the 
East Fields part of the parish in the place of James Brown. 
The people here were of a more respectable class than those 
of my former district ; some of them worked on the ships, 
and some were seafaring men. Dr. Howson’s energy had 
shown itself by an effort to build a new church in this part 
of the town. Subscriptions had been collected and plans 
made, but after his departure the scheme hung fire for a 
time until the new vicar was appointed. The foundation 
stone of the new church of St. Augustine’s was laid in May, 
1868. I did my best to work up a congregation for it, and 
watched the progress of the building with the greatest 
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interest, visiting it every day. I had taken over the 
schoolroom evening service and soon had a large and 
encouraging congregation. I preached “ without book,” 
and took a great deal of trouble in the preparation of 
sermons. It was an understood thing that when the new 
church was finished, I and my flock were to be transferred 
to it. 

One of my duties was to drive down on Sunday mornings 
to a mission church in a hamlet called Rings End, six miles 
down in the fen. The Fen parishes are, many of them, long 
and narrow, ours, for instance, was ten miles in length. 
Wisbech was at one end of it, and at the further extreme 
was a cluster of cottages, while six miles on the way to 
these was this mission church and school. Here we held 
a service on Sunday mornings. It was very well attended, 
and made quite a meeting-place for people ; the farmers 
used to come in from outlying farms, and as I neared the 
place I could see them driving along the converging roads 
to the service. It made a feature in their lives, something 
to look forward to like market-day. They were really 
pleased to see us, and their welcome was very encouraging. 
They put up their horses at one of the cottages, and both 
farmer and cottager came to the service. I used sometimes 
to see them in Wisbech on market-day, and they were 
always ready for a handshake and a few words. I was 
careful not to be too long in my sermons, and one of them, 
when I met him on market-day, said: ‘ I do like to hear a 
minister speak to us,” but he added, “‘ You know down 
there we don’t think anything of twenty minutes.” They 
liked to have a little chat before or after the service, though 
there was not much time to spare, for I had to be back 
again for a hurried dinner and Sunday school. My road 
lay on the top of the dyke by the riverside, and across the 
river lay a similar parish with a hamlet—Guyhirn. We 
could see each other across the river, but there was no 
means of communication, no bridge for many miles, and 
only a boat, which seemed to have been made on the 
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premises, enabled the people to cross if business called for 
any intercourse. These ends of the two long parishes 
have now been separated from their respective bases, a 
bridge has been thrown across the river, the separated parts 
united in a new parish, a church built to accommodate the 
people from both sides of the river, and a resident vicar 
appointed, who is supported by some of the tithe from the 
mother parishes. On our side of the river was what is 
called a wash ; on the other side of the river was a dyke 
close to the water’s edge. On our side the dyke was a 
considerable distance from the river, and a broad flat piece 
of land lay between ; when the river overflowed this was 
covered with water, and became a “ wash” ; upon such- 
like places the great skating competitions took place when 
the weather served. The drive upon the dyke top was 
very bleak in winter, and the look-out upon the great level 
fen strange and weird—no hedges, few trees, the fields 
divided by ditches, gates standing up above the level 
where the fields were united by bridges, while little wind- 
mills here and there held up the water from flooding the 
fields. I once made an expedition on foot to the very end 
of the parish ; the cottagers here looked at me with amaze- 
ment and a touch of suspicion. I explained my purpose 
in visiting them, and as they were some miles from the 
mission church, and had little opportunities for worship, 
held a little service in one of the cottages, asked whether 
there were any children whose parents wished them to be 
baptised, and took leave of them. On my way back I 
called in at one or two cottages lying under cover of the 
dyke. In one of them I found a man who in the winter 
was engaged in duck shooting ; he told me that when the 
wash was covered with water, ducks came in large numbers, 
but it was nothing to what it had been in former days. 
He showed me his gun, indeed, it could not well be over- 
looked, for it took up a large part of one of hisrooms. It 
was too long to stand upright, and leaned diagonally across 
the wall; I could scarcely lift it from the ground. It was 
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a very old affair, had a stock like a gigantic pistol, and, I 
think, a flint and steel lock. On the river was his little 
flat-bottomed boat ; the gun was chained to a thwart fixed 
near the bows ; the gunner lay down flat on his stomach 
with his eye along the sight ; with two sticks he managed 
his boat, punting it along as he lay. On nearing the ducks 
he covered with his gun as many of them as possible 
and then let fly. He told me that he had once bagged 
forty at one discharge, and indeed the amount of powder 
and shot with which the gun was loaded was prodigious. 
He grieved over the falling off in the sport and, ignorant 
of the wise man’s admonition, lamented that “‘ the former 
days were better than these.”” He produced some cold fat 
bacon and dark coloured bread. I was very hungry and 
enjoyed his hospitable provision very much. This was in 
the summer-time, and the wash was dry. On it I came 
upon two men snaring plovers for the London market ; 
they had a couple of hurdles covered with netting which, 
upon a string being pulled, fell outward on either side ; 
call birds placed near the hurdles invited the confidence of 
their fellows, the men hid behind a hurdle covered with 
straw, and when a sufficient number of birds had assembled 
in response to the captives, the string was pulled and the 
nets fell upon the prey. Surely “in vain the net is spread 
in the sight of any bird.” I was not welcome to these 
snarers, for that is a better name for them than sportsmen. 
They wanted no interruption, and every passer-by delayed 
their operations. The birds were packed in baskets and 
despatched to Leadenhall Market, to feed lord mayors and 
aldermen. The men also had guns with which to shoot 
any stray bird. 

Shortly after this I had to take a funeral at the far 
end of the parish, ten miles off. The coffin was placed at 
the bottom of one of their great farm carts, and the 
mourners sat round it upon the boards arranged at the 
sides of the waggon. There was a certain dignity in the 
very simplicity of the proceedings which raised the cere- 
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mony far above the respectability of the black hearse ; the 
rough cart-horses were sympathetic compared with the 
long-tailed, black, society affairs. The waggon had no 
trappings and, indeed, had been newly painted with the 
red and blue which seems to appeal to agricultural 
implement makers. 

Thad a great deal of sick visiting at Wisbech, and I recall 
this part of my work as having been the most useful and 
the most valued by others. It is an effort sometimes to 
visit the sick, but I have met with so much gratitude from 
both the sufferers and their friends that I feel it has 
been the most acceptable help I could have rendered ; 
the impression made on the friends is sometimes deep 
and lasting. I shall not give any particulars on these 
matters, they are sacred in a way, and I will only record 
my belief that no time is spent to more purpose in the 
work of the ministry than that which is devoted to efforts 
made to comfort the sick and suffering. I never had the 
smallest fear of infection, but was careful lest I should 
convey disease to other people. 

It was customary at this time for the clergyman of the 
parish to sign certificates for the removal of pauper lunatics 
to the asylum, and the relieving officer frequently called on 
me to visit lunatics and sign a certificate as to their unfit- 
ness to remain at large. This was a very difficult task 
sometimes, and never a pleasant one. It involved a 
responsibility which I felt ought not to be laid upon a 
young and altogether inexperienced parson. I usually saw 
the doctor and talked over the case before signing the 
papers. Once I refused to sign, but I was told that I 
incurred a serious responsibility by refusal, for the man had 
strong homicidal tendencies and might do some serious 
mischief if not put under restraint. I could detect no 
sign of madness, but thought the responsibility of signing 
less than that of refusal. There were many lunatics in 
Wisbech ; I don’t know the reason for this, but so it was. 
The last time I was called upon to perform this unpleasant 
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duty was in Chester, in 1875. Some time after that the 
clergy were relieved from the obligation. 

I used to be told when in Wisbech that the preventive 
for ague was port wine or opium ; those who could afford 
the former preferred that remedy, the poor people fre- 
quently made use of the latter. The complaint tended to 
be lessened by the better drainage of the fens, but it was 
not uncommon, and the air of the country was depressing 
and suggested stimulants. I once found a man shivering 
over the fire and trembling in every limb in a fit of this ague. 
Isympathised with him, and expressed my sympathy very 
heartily ; his wife in a hard unsympathetic tone, as though 
to compensate for what she regarded as my excessive 
compassion, said: “ Oh, wait a bit, he’ll be hot enough 
when the fever comes on.” People seldom confessed to 
the use of opium, which they usually took in the form of 
pills, but I once asked a confirmed old opium-eater how she 
felt after her dose. With a beaming smile she said: 
“ O beautiful, beau-ti-ful, beau-ti-ful ! ’’ “‘ Well, and how 
do you feel when the beautiful effect has worn off ?” 
She shook her head, and with gloom in every look and 
tone, replied: “‘ Dreadful, dread-ful!’’ ‘‘ And what do 
you do then?” I said. She looked at me as though she 
would say, “‘ You are an innocent,” and exclaimed with 
some emphasis: ‘‘ Why, I wait until it’s time to take it 
again.” Iwas told that the amount of opium sold by a 
small chemist in a poor part of the town on Saturday nights 
was enormous. Opium eating did not appear to shorten 
life, possibly it prolonged it, but it unfitted people for 
anything but dreaming and waiting. 

We had an amateur bellringing society in the place which 
came into existence in the following manner. On some 
parochial festival the official ringers refused to ring except 
for a heavy fee. Dr. Howson considered the demand exces- 
sive, and under the circumstances unpatriotic, and with the 
impulse which often carried him over difficulties, though 
it sometimes led him into them as well, he locked out the 
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ringers, and invited the Wisbech youths to cultivate the 
art of bell ringing. I was one of those who responded to 
the invitation, and a very merry time we had. The sexton, 
an old ringer, was our leader and instructor. The tongues 
of the bells were tied in mercy to the residents, and also to 
avoid the danger of the tower being called ‘“‘ Babel,” and 
then we set to work to learn how to “ pull off” and “ set ” 
a bell. The sexton “ raised”’ them for us to begin with, 
and when we had got some control of a bell, for it is a 
wayward customer when not understood and humoured, 
we rang round, and, after a time, attempted some simple 
changes. Bell ringing is an art requiring a combination 
of strength, knack, and watchfulness. To raise a bell you 
pull with gradually increasing length of pull on the rope 
which goes round a grooved wheel fixed to the beam from 
which the bell hangs, the wheel moving freely on metal pins 
in bearings. When the bell is raised it is standing upside 
down, and is set, as it is called, by a stay which is kept 
in place by a piece of wood which moves slightly as the 
stay catches it, and this allows the bell to stand sufficiently 
over the perpendicular not to fall back. If pulled too 
violently the bell springs back from the wooden catch, and 
the rope is dragged backwards and forwards, lashing about 
the belfry, when it may do serious mischief if it catches leg 
or arm or neck of aringer. When the bell is pulled off again 
it swings completely round and is set at the other side, the 
stay moving the catch accordingly. The art of ringing 
is to pull the bell off with sufficient force to carry it round, 
and yet not with such force as to make it rebound upon the 
ringer, who can feel the bell as it rises up on the other side 
lift him gently on to his toes, and then fall into its place 
ready to be pulled off again. It is a delightful exercise, 
bringing arms, legs, and body into play, but, until used to it, 
you feel next day as if your body was broken in two in the 
middle. We once had a new member, who watched us for a 
time pulling off, setting, and pulling off again apparently 
with the greatest ease and as though unconscious of what 
Bez 
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the bells were doing in the chamber above. When we rested 
for a time he seized a rope, he was a fat, heavy youth, and 
said: “Its easy enough, I can do it,” thinking it only 
wanted strength. ‘I, said the Bull, because I can pull.” 
He did pull, with all his weight and strength; the bell 
came round with a will, he knew nothing of what it was 
doing in the chamber above ; it smashed the stay which 
should have held it, as it rose on the other side, and started 
on its second round, drawing the rope round the wheel as 
it went. He hung on to the rope with all his strength, 
thinking he could curb its vagaries ; it drew him up like 
a fly, the pace quickened as he rose from the ground. We 
shouted to him to let go ; the sexton was wild with fright. 
Happily, just before his brains would have been dashed 
out by the floor above, he awakened to the conviction that 
we knew more about it than he and let go, coming down 
with a crash in proportion to his weight and stoutness; his 
fall shook the floor on which we stood, and he rebounded 
from it like a ball, and was very quiet for the rest of the 
evening. Fortunately no bones were broken, and when 
we found he was not hurt we regarded him with some 
coolness, and he came no more. When we went up to see 
what damage was done we found the rope gathered up in 
tangled folds under the bell, which, after clanging about 
from side to side had come to rest, like a naughty child 
after a fit of temper. Bell ringing is a science, and when 
professional ringers are engaged in ringing a set of changes, 
the doors are locked, no spectators allowed, and the whole 
attention given to the leader who calls the changes. Rules 
for ringers are often painted up in the ringing chamber, 
sometimes in doggerel verse, and are very stringent, and 
the fines sternly enforced. In these rules spurs are for- 
bidden, a prohibition easily understood by those who 
know how the rope curls about the feet as the bell comes 
down with it and carries it up again, so that if the rope 
caught the ringer’s feet it would upset him like a ninepin. 
There are some rules painted in old English writing, within 
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an ornamental border in the tower of St. John Baptist, 
Chester, which I copied. 


Ye Ringers all observe these Orders well, 
He forfeits twelve pence, that turns off a bell, 
And he that doth ring with either spur or hat, 
His sixpence certainly shall pay for that. 
He that doth spoile or doth disturb a peal, 
Shall pay his fourpence for a Gill of Ale ; 
And he that is heard to curse or sweare, 
Shall pay his twelve pence, and forbeare. 
These customs elsewhere now be used 
Lest bells and ringers be abused. 
Ye gallants, then, that on purpose come to ring, 
See that ye coyne along with you do bring, 
And further also that if you ring here 
You must ring truly both with hand and eare, 
Or else your forfeits truly pay, 
And that full speedily without delay. 
Our laws is old that are not new, 
The Sextion looketh for his due. 
A.D. 1686, 


CHAPTER XVII 


In Hotrpay Sprrir 


N 1868 I paid my first visit to North Wales. The 

Dean was now in residence at Chester; he kindly 
invited me to spend a few days with him, and I was very 
glad to go and see the old city and my kind friends. I 
went to Liverpool one day with Mrs. Howson, and had 
luncheon with her father at the “‘ Dingle,” and then went 
to visit the Great Eastern steamship, which was out of a 
job and was lying in the Mersey as a show. She was not 
so large in reality as some of the boats which now go across 
to New York and Montreal, but she seemed a monster with 
her five masts and three or four funnels. She was fitted 
with paddle as well as screw engines; it is difficult to 
inspect the latter, but paddle engines come well into 
view, and they surprised me more than anything I saw 
on this wonderful vessel; she was not an attractive- 
looking ship, and she was a failure, coming a little before 
her time; she had stuck on the ways (which were made of 
iron) at her launch, and she continued to stick, in one 
way or another, until she was broken up, but she was, 
nevertheless, a marvel. The great work she did was to 
lay the Atlantic cable. 

The first gathering of the Chester city choirs was held 
at the Cathedral whilst I was staying at the Deanery, and 
I had a place in the procession. The Dean preached from 
the text “ Let not your good be evil spoken of,” and he took 
the opportunity to urge the importance of moderation in 
Special services and external observances, good and 
valuable in themselves, but giving opportunities for undue 
display. On the Sunday I went to visit my valued friend 
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Dan Shaw. He was taking charge of Christleton, about 
two miles away, and lived in a very charming old brick 
rectory house, since pulled down. The church was an 
old-fashioned brick edifice, covered with ivy to hide it ; it 
has been replaced by a very fine stone one designed by 
Butterfield, a particularly attractive church. I preached 
in the old brick church on Sunday evening. On Monday 
three of my brothers arrived and put up at the Queen's 
Hotel. Dr. Howson, with his unfailing hospitality, in- 
vited them all to breakfast on Tuesday morning, and 
we then set off for our first visit to Wales. it was 
in September, and about a fortnight after the terrible 
accident to the Irish mail near Abergele, caused by 
the detachment of some petroleum waggons from a 
goods train which was in front. These ran back down 
the incline from Llandulas into the express; the whole 
train burst into flames and was consumed so rapidly 
that a large number of its passengers had no opportunity 
to escape before the flames were upon them ; they were 
cremated, and it was not possible to identify the remains. 
This accident made a great sensation. The collision took 
place close by a little isolated cottage on the shore, which 
has the nameboard of a wrecked schooner on it, The 
Startled Fawn. We saw the embankments on either side 
black from the fierce heat which had burned up the grass 
and vegetation. We stayed at Conway, walked round 
the Orme’s Head in the evening, and the next day over 
the top of Penmaenmawr to Llanfairfechan, and thence by 
road to Bangor. At Bangor we found an assembly of 
Welsh Calvinistic Ministers who were holding a congress 
there ; the place was very dirty, the hotels especially so, 
and also crowded ; and what, to us, was a foreign language, 
was heard on every side. We found it difficult to get a 
lodging place for the night, and at last as a great favour 
were received at an hotel, and placed in beds recently 
vacated by some of the excellent people who had bewil- 
dered us by their great flow of speech. We got away the 
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next day as soon as possible ; we had arrived at an unfor- 
tunate time, and were not particularly welcome. We 
spent some time at Carnarvon and walked through the 
Llanberis Pass to Capel-Curig, where, at a newly built 
little inn by the roadside, called “ Tan-y-bwlch,”’ and kept 
by some people named Griffiths, we had a welcome which 
wiped out the Bangorian experiences. Two bright-looking 
girls, daughters of the house, were very attentive; the 
little hotel had its way still to make, and we were very well 
treated. The Welsh mutton was excellent, and we made 
the place our headquarters for a week. In the garden 
was a fishpond, where fish were stored for the use of 
visitors ; at one end a portion of the pond was covered in 
by a wooden platform, with a large trapdoor secured by 
a padlock. When the fish were alarmed they darted 
under the covered end of the pond where they could not 
be netted by poachers, and when the trapdoor was 
opened by the proper authorities they were easily taken 
by a hand net. We had some of these fish for breakfast 
every day, and at dinner a joint of the excellent 
Welsh mutton, the remains of which we carried off 
for our luncheon next day on whatever expedition we 
chose to take. There were no visitors staying at the house 
except ourselves ; it was chiefly used as a lunching place 
for passers-by, and we had the sitting-room to ourselves in 
the evening. Close by ran a fine stream, and about 
one hundred yards away, concealed from the road by a 
great rock, there was a deep pool ; it was large enough to 
give us a roundabout swim, and here, to the surprise of the 
Welshmen, we took our morning bath. From the hotel 
garden we had splendid views of Moel Siabod and Snowdon; 
each day we ascended some mountain, or made some long 
expedition, returning tired and hungry to receive a very 
hearty welcome. We spent ten very happy days at this 
little simple hostelry, paying six shillings a day for bed 
and board ; probably by this time it is a pretentious hotel 
which would despise such simple pilgrims. In the evenings 
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we sometimes fell into talk with some of the country people 
round about ; a schoolmaster from a neighbouring village 
came sometimes, and it was quite a surprise to me to find 
that the Welsh people regarded the English with some sus- 
picion and a not always concealed dislike. I asked the 
schoolmaster why this was, as I had always looked upon 
ourselves as one nation, and found, to my amazement, that 
we were regarded as conquerors, and they as a conquered 
race. The “ Ruin seize thee, ruthless king ” feeling had 
never quite died out, and though Welsh churchpeople are 
devoted to their Church, the effort made to discourage the 
native language by trying to make the services English 
had made the Church unpopular. They are a highly 
emotional people, and our cold English nature an offence 
to them. 

While at Chester the Dean said: ‘‘ You must on no 
account leave Chester without paying a visit to St. John’s 
Church.”” Accordingly, I went, and after some difficulty 
found it outside the city walls, the approach to it being 
by narrow, tortuous streets. I was disappointed by the 
somewhat lost and neglected appearance of its surround- 
ings, and, with the exception of the tower and the porch, 
now alas! destroyed by the fall of the tower, was chilled 
by its outer aspect. The porch gates were closed and 
padlocked, and it was only with difficulty that I found the 
sexton and obtained his not very graciously given permis- 
sion to see the interior. After various padlocks and chains 
had been removed the west door was opened. The 
treasure certainly was within, the outside “ rather threa- 
tened than did promise aught,’’ but no one can stand at 
the west door of St. John’s Church and look upon the 
fragment of that noble Norman Cathedral without feelings 
which are never forgotten. The contrast is so great, no 
one is prepared from the very disappointing exterior for 
the dignity and impressive beauty of the Norman fragment 
of “the Cathedral Church of Lichfield, Coventry, and 
Chester,’ with its great transept arches which once 
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supported the central tower, and the perfect proportions 
of the clerestory and triforium arcadings. The “ restora- 
tion ” of the church had sadly disturbed the beauty of the 
interior ; the heavily-doored pews, with their dead level 
line hiding the bases of the pillars and dwarfing the 
proportions of the nave, called aloud for a re-restoration, 
and the mean altar table, covered with American cloth, was 
disturbing and disappointing. I remember wondering 
who the vicar of the church was, and whether he valued 
the fragment of the noble building in which it had fallen 
to his lot to minister. Seven years later I was called to 
occupy his place, and learned with what labour he had 
gathered money to restore and, indeed, to preserve from 
ruin, this most interesting monument. I have since 
written a history of its rise and fall, so need not enter upon 
any further description of it here ; its fortunes and mis- 
fortunes are a valuable record of the history of the Church 
in England, and even more interesting in the story of its 
decay than in that of its former magnificence.1 


oe 


The church which was meanwhile rising in East Fields 
was certainly very much needed. The parish church 
was crowded, and in my round of visits I was wearied of 
hearing complaints about the insufficient accommodation, 
how one had been turned out of a seat, and how another 
had been put into one behind a pillar, and how they would 
never enter the church again, and so on. There was 
already another church in the place, but it was a kind of 
proprietary chapel, had no parish attached to it, and was 
used on Sundays only. I think that the preacher was paid 
by pew rents, but so little part did it take in the local 
church life that I do not remember ever to have seen the 
inside of it. The new church was to be “free and 
open”; it was admirably designed, simple red brick, 


1 See Lectures on the Church and Parish of St. John Baptist, Chester, by 
Rev. S. Cooper Scott. Published by Messrs. Phillipson & Golder, Chester. 
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with stone dressings. It was built at.a small cost, but 
was dignified and well suited for its purpose. The 
people themselves began to take a great interest in it 
and to look forward to its completion. The intention 
was to make a separate parish by taking a part of 
Wisbech parish and a part of a neighbouring parish, and 
it was to be endowed with a portion of tithe taken from 
both parishes. This arrangement could not be carried out 
until after the death of the rector of the adjoining parish, 
and so for a time the church and curate were dependent 
upon the vicar of Wisbech. 

A few months before the church was completed my old 
friend Alfred Olivier came from Derby to see me. He had 
built a church-house and schools in the district of Litchurch 
which had been assigned to his care, but the strain upon 
him had been great; difficulties had arisen which he 
judged insuperable ; his nervous temperament had been 
overstrained, he was ordered to give up work, and he came 
to tell me that he was leaving Derby never to return. He 
urged me to take his place ; he had been unable to obtain 
an endowment for the parish from the Ecclesiastical Com- 
missioners, but offered me the use of his furnished house 
and a salary until the endowment came. He had been 
promised the appointment of his successor by Bishop 
Lonsdale, of Lichfield, and he had no doubt that Bishop 
Selwyn, the newly appointed bishop, would acknowledge 
his claim, for he had spent a considerable sum of money on 
the buildings and had been generously helped by his father- 
in-law (Archdeacon Hill), and, moreover, he had worked for 
some years without any payment for his services. The 
proposal seemed like a call to me to take up an important 
work, and after some very anxious days I agreed to go. 
Bishop Selwyn, however, absolutely declined to be bound 
by his predecessor’s arrangement and would only allow me 
to occupy the place of a locum tenens, without engaging 
himself in any way for the future. This was rather a blow, 
but as I had only myself to consider I thought that if I had 
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felt it right to accept the position as an opening for more 
important work and responsibility, I ought not to draw 
back because of the changed conditions under which I was 
to undertake it. The fen country did not attract me as a 
permanent place of residence, and I had at that time some- 
thing of the spirit of enterprise, so I resolved to go and 
take the risk. In March, 1869, I said farewell to my first 
curacy and to my many friends, for the people had been 
most kind and hospitable to me ; they gave me when I left 
a purse of money and a highly ornamental French clock. 
I spent the money at once upon what I felt I should never 
get if I did not get it then, and went to Cambridge and 
took my M.A. degree. My white silk hood, therefore, 
always reminds me of my Wisbech experiences and my 
Wisbech friends ; the silk lining has worn out and has had 
to be replaced, but not the friendships which I made, or 
the experience which I gained in the quaint old fen town. 


CHAPTER XVIII 


THe END oF A STAGE 


MN J ITHOUT a day’s delay I went direct to Derby and 
began work. St. James’, Litchurch, was far away 

from my former residence in Derby, and although many 
of my old friends were still there, I came to what was 
practically a fresh place as regards neighbours. My sister 
Emma agreed to come and keep house for me, my brother 
Errington, who was in Messrs. Smith’s Bank, left his 
lodgings in Vernon Street and joined us, so we made a nice 
family party, and as both brother and sister threw them- 
selves heartily into my work, the arrangement proved of 
the greatest help and comfort to me personally, and was of 
untold value to the parish. The assistant curate had 
resigned, and as the post was an endowed one I posted off 
to Cambridge to see if I could meet with a helper to whom 
I might prove acceptable. i applied for guidance to one 
or two of my old friends and was advised to call and see 
Frank Hopkinson of Christ’s College. He became not only 
my assistant but a dear and lifelong friend, and followed 
me in after years to Bloomsbury, where we worked together 
as curates. He was a tall manly fellow, full of an earnest 
goodness and simplicity of character which was curiously 
mingled with great shrewdness of judgment; wise as a 
serpent, he was truly harmless as a dove. His birthday 
was on All Saints’ Day and we all felt that it was a suitable 
day for the birth of such a man. He came and took 
lodgings close by the vicarage, and presently my brother 
Charles Perry came from Cambridge, bringing two pupils 
with him, one of them my old pupil from Anlaby. They 
all took lodgings in the street which led up from the town 
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to the vicarage, which was at that time quite in the out- 
skirts, and we made a very merry party. My brother 
Errington discovered a small-sized billiard table which he 
bought second-hand for a trifle; we had it cleaned and 
repaired and placed in an empty coach-house at the 
vicarage ; a stove was bought, lamps provided, and here 
at night quite a lively scene ended the day’s work. 

The church, which adjoined the house, stood on high 
ground ; from it, westward, fields fell away into a hollow, 
beyond which was the hamlet of Peartree and the village 
of Normanton, the church spire of which could be seen in 
the near distance. South of the church, about half a mile 
away, was the district known as ‘“‘ Cotton Lane,” a nest 
of streets clustering round some ironworks of considerable 
importance ; here were puddling furnaces, steam hammers, 
rolling mills for the manufacture of plates and rails. These 
works went on day and night, and the distinctive sounds 
of the various machines were so familiar that they made 
a part of our lives: At night the red-hot rails and plates 
blazed and sparkled as they were rolled and cut, while 
the metal ran out of the furnaces in a stream of fire; the 
dark figures of the workers, as they moved to and fro, were 
thrown out in relief, and to stand in the churchyard and 
watch the weird and busy scene was a great spectacle for 
our visitors. We had a mission church and school down 
in this quarter, and when afterwards a more permanent 
building was erected, it went by the name of St. Dunstan’s- 
by-the-Forge. On the east and north sides of the church 
streets of houses, all very much alike, climbed up from the 
town ; there were a few villa residences, but for the most 
part the residents were mechanics, artisans, and workers 
in the Great Midland Railway Company’s workshops. The 
parish was bordered on the east by that of St. Andrew’s, 
where, with his splendid new church and schools, Canon 
Erskine Clarke was doing a work for which his name 
is still remembered with regard and affection. The 
Rose Hill Schools, in which the work of St. James’, 
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Litchurch, had its small beginnings, though at no great 
distance were unfortunately separated from the church 
by a wall built across the road, which made a long détour 
necessary. This was a great inconvenience ; the people 
who lived on Rose Hill were cut off from the church, and 
the difficulty of getting from church to school and school 
to church, was one of the grievances over which we sighed 
and grumbled. I used to climb a wall or squeeze through 
a hedge, but I was trespassing in doing so. At the top of 
the street leading up to the church was a large house which 
had once been in the country, and which had an entrance 
at the back to the Arboretum, a kind of public park. The 
house was inhabited at this time by Mr. Kirtley (head 
engineer of the Midland Railway Company), his wife, and 
two daughters. They were very friendly, sympathetic 
neighbours ; the ladies joined our Sunday school teaching 
staff, and Mr. Kirtley used his influence to obtain permis- 
sion for the school children to come to church through a 
corner of the Arboretum ; thence he allowed us a passage 
through his garden and to a great extent helped us out of 
our difficulty. Still, we looked longingly at the wall, which, 
built across a cinder road, shut many people off from 
church. We never rested until at last we arranged with 
the owner of the property to allow a doorway to he cut 
in it. The owner had not been approached in the right 
way before, and had become rather difficult to deal with. 
However, though impervious to wind and storm, a little 
sunshine unfolded the cloak which he had drawn closely 
around him ; he began to relax, and once softened he was 
lost, and had no good reason to give why our wishes 
should not be met. We paid a small acknowledgment for 
this boon, and the opening of the roadway was made the 
occasion of a public rejoicing ; we had a triumphal arch 
erected and decorated, a service of thanksgiving in church, 
and a sermon in honour of the event. Our Aunt Elizabeth 
was staying with us, and I asked for suggestions for a text, 
to which she promptly replied : ‘‘ Whither have ye made 
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a road to-day ?” (1 Sam. xxvii. 10). When, some years 
before, Alfred Olivier had complained bitterly to my father 
of the hindrance this wall proved to his work he had been 
encouraged by the reply, “‘ Wait patiently, and ‘ by the help 
of my God I shall leap over this wall.’ ” 

Our New Year’s tea parties here were wonderful. 
Every bit of the work was done by volunteers ; they were 
splendid people, stuck at nothing, hearty, capable, 
thorough-going ; we had only to hold up a finger and people 
came round ready and eager to help. Our Sunday school 
teachers’ meetings, partly devotional, partly social, were 
a delight to us all; my sister Emma was the life and soul 
of such gatherings, and my brother Errington was a power 
in the Sunday school itself. 

Frank Hopkinson was an admirable parish visitor, and 
beloved by the people. His home was at Ambleside, where 
his mother lived in a charming house looking upon Stockgill 
Force, the garden sloping down to the stream. He was an 
ardent sportsman, knew every bit of the fells above Amble- 
side, and every corner of the lake. If there was a bird left 
on the fell or a char congratulating himself on having 
escaped, he would have them. When I removed to London 
he followed me there, and we lived together at 4, Bernard 
Street (the house is now swallowed up by the Russell Hotel). 
He catered for us there and knew well how to get a choice 
bird or joint at Leadenhall Market. Alas, his health failed, 
he became depressed and unnerved, and died abroad. 

The two years spent at St. James’, Litchurch, were the 
happiest of my ministerial life. Never have I been 
amongst such a genial, warm-hearted, and responsive 
people, and Canon Clarke was a kind friend and neighbour. 
Now and then we made a pilgrimage to the other end of the 
town and spent a few hours with the friends I had made 
when at the bank, Mrs. Handyside, Miss Jane Cox, Mr. 
Chancellor (now married), and these visits made a pleasant 
change in our lives. For some reason or another the 
Keclesiastical Commissioners had refused the endowment 
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of this really important parish which their regulations 
allowed them to give. I resolved to make another attempt 
and placed the matter before them. All their conditions 
had been fulfilled, the place was suffering for want of an 
endowment, and had been worked so far by the voluntary 
efforts of one man, who had provided means for me, his 
representative, when he was obliged to get leave of absence. 
The Commissioners had really no reason for refusal, 
and they not only gave an endowment of £200 a year, but 
paid a lump sum of £400 down for the two years during 
which their conditions had been met. This was a great 
encouragement to my friend, who had chafed under the 
apparent injustice of the treatment he had received ; it 
greatly assisted to restore his health and spirit ; he came 
to pay us a visit, found every one in good heart, and I 
could see that he wished to return. J renounced any claim 
I might have had, and he returned to his house and parish. 
I took a lodging near, and remained for a time with him 
as assistant curate, while my sister returned to her home 
in Yorkshire. We worked very happily together, but it 
was difficult for two men to stand in one pair of shoes. 
The people had become accustomed to my way of doing 
things, and at any time difficulties might have arisen ; 
besides this I felt that two curates were not needed (for 
Frank Hopkinson remained on), and that I was in rather 
an unreal position, in fact, in danger of becoming a mere 
hanger-on. I had long wanted to gain the experience of 
work in London, so to London I would go. I think that 
it was a relief to us all when I settled to leave. 

Before passing on from Derby I will give some account 
of the wonderful growth of St. James’, Litchurch. The 
fields upon which we looked from the churchyard are now 
covered with streets and houses; Pear Tree has become a 
populous suburb; a new church has been dedicated to 
St. James; in Cotton Lane the great church room, built 
by an engineer instead of an architect, is admirably suited 
for its purpose, and goes, as I have said, by the name of 
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St. Dunstan’s-by-the-Forge ; the old cinder road between 
Rose Hill and St. James is a fine, well-paved street with 
well-to-do looking houses; streets of good shops have 
sprung up; great schools have risen to meet the needs 
of the growing population—“‘ a little one has become a 
thousand.” 

There was one interesting feature about the railway 
works in Derby. A large room is set apart for the men to 
have breakfast in, and as the buzzer booms out the hour 
the men crowd into the room; stoves provided for the 
purpose have cooked or heated the meal, and on each day 
of the week one of the clergy or a minister or lay reader 
conducts a service. This was originated, and is entirely 
managed, by the men themselves. They send and ask you 
for a certain day; you must be there to the minute, and 
you must finish to the minute; you must be able to speak 
while hundreds of jaws are chewing away, and amidst 
such sounds as are inseparable from meal-taking. When 
the meal is over or beginning to slacken, they are ready to 
sing a hymn, and they do it well; it is inspiring to hear 
the manly voices. I several times conducted this service 
at their request. 

I missed rather a good thing by coming to Derby, for six 
months after I left Wisbech the rector, of one of the parishes 
from which St. Augustine’s was taken died. His death 
allowed the proposed arrangements to come into operation. 
The combined district became a parish and was endowed 
from some of the tithe of the old parishes from which it was 
taken. A parsonage house and schools were built and a 
comfortable income provided; and had I stayed in 
Wisbech I might have spent the rest of my time there ; 
but I had not seen enough of the world or of its people, and 
I preferred to wander a little longer while I was free to 
wander. Wisbech was blessed (?) with charities, and the 
jealousy which they caused amongst the people was a 
great hindrance to ministerial work. I was constantly 
flattered, in the hope that the flatterer might find a place 
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on the charity list, but more often it was conveyed to 
me that the charities were bestowed upon the wrong 
people, that the idle, the hypocritical, and the dissolute 
could get them, while the hard-working and quiet people 
were supposed not to want them, and, allowing for jealousy 
and disappointment, there was still some truth in this 
judgment. I had large interests in “ charities ” in after 
days, and my experience in Wisbech helped me to set them, 
at the cost of personal popularity, on a fairly satisfactory 
basis ; it is hard to do good except at the cost of personal 
inconvenience and much trouble, and without this sacrifice 
it is possible to do a good dealofharm. The Derby people, 
on the other hand, were independent of charity ; they were 
self-reliant and prosperous, they were more grateful for 
visits than any I have had to do with, and they repaid 
one’s attentions many-fold. 

Amongst my sick people there I had one of those cases 
which I have met with on three or four occasions, and 
which always surprised and impressed me. There was a 
poor woman so deformed in body and distorted in face 
by rheumatism that she was a pitiable object ; she was 
absolutely helpless, her hands being useless to her; her 
face was not under control, and twitched painfully when she 
tried to smile. She aroused a feeling of the deepest pity, 
and yet there was nothing to pity her for ; there was some- 
thing full of charm in the grateful look with which she 
regarded me, and, in spite of her infirmity of face, there 
was something angelic in it. I wondered at her, and felt 
she was almost to be envied ; she had something which I 
had not; all was well with her, she was full of thankful- 
ness. I went to learn rather than to teach. There is in 
a volume of poems by an East End clergyman, Langridge, 
called *‘ Sent Back by the Angels and other Poems,” one 
entitled ‘‘ The Parson’s Comforter,” which describes just 
such a case as this and is well worth reading. I have 
been told that a certain cheerfulness of spirit is often 
mercifully allowed to such sufferers. 
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In one little villa the husband was bedridden in a room 
downstairs, and the wife in one upstairs ; they never saw 
each other, but communicated by a tube which had an 
earpiece and funnel and by means of these they kept each 
other company. When I gave them the Holy Communion 
I used to read the service in her room with my face towards 
the funnel mouth; the man could hear every word of 
the service, and I carried the Elements down after Conse- 
cration to administer to him. There was one fine, largely 
made, strong woman, who was a most determined Protes- 
tant ; she was often kept in the house by illness, but she 
was not so ill as to be unable to express herself with great 
emphasis and considerable strength of voice. I kept her 
off the subject of ritualism, but her mind instinctively 
turned towards it and we seldom escaped an outbreak. I 
kept silence while the storm was on, and this tended rather 
to inflame than to appease the arguments and details on 
which she loved to enlarge. My sympathy was not 
sufficiently expressed to satisfy her ; she half suspected me, 
I think, of “ leanings.”’ She was wrong, but suspicion is 
sometimes judgment and execution also; her outbreaks 
would generally end with a declaration such as this: 
“Ignorant I may be, weak woman I may be, but imbecile 
I’m not,” and then her strained nerves would be relieved 
by tears, and with a few words of sympathy I would make 
my escape. 

My friend Alfred Olivier remained in Derby until his 
death in 1892. He added another aisle to St. James’ 
Church, for when the road was opened to Rose Hill the 
church was not sufficiently large to accommodate the 
worshippers. After a time the population increased by 
leaps and bounds, and he took up his residence in Pear 
Tree, and resigned St. James’ to a younger man ; he did 
not rest satisfied, however, until he had built another 
church, St. Thomas’, to meet the needs of the growing 
population. He made himself responsible for the services 
here until a new parish could be formed and a vicar 
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appointed, when he continued to give such help as he 
could until his death. In the later ’sixties he had bought 
a piece of land on the banks of Grasmere Lake just opposite 
the Prince of Wales Hotel, and here he built a house. 
It was called ‘‘ The Lea,” and he used to retire to it for a 
little change when overdone with work. The house was 
completed in 1869, or thereabouts, and I went with him to 
““ warm it.” 

We began with dinner at the hotel, after which he 
instructed the gardener to fire a salute from the old gun 
which ornamented the hotel garden looking on to the lake. 
I can see the man lifting up the muzzle in his arm and 
pouring some gunpowder in from a champagne bottle. 
When this was properly rammed down, and the gun 
primed, a light was applied, and a tremendous report 
shook the ground and echoed amongst the hills ; then, to 
escape the indignant looks of the visitors, who had no 
house to “warm,” we got a boat, our baggage was 
embarked, and we were rowed over to the other side, where 
we landed on our own territory, for the house had a 
frontage to the lake. The boatman carried up our 
luggage and we took possession. An old body came in the 
morning and prepared our breakfast, and again later on 
to get our dinner; meantime we rowed on the lake (in 
which I bathed before breakfast), or walked on Loughrigs 
or neighbouring hills. I stayed here with my friend 
again when it was winter; the lake was frozen over, the 
hills had snow on them, the sun shone brilliantly, and the 
walks were delightful. Indeed, I never saw the lake 
country look more charming than in its winter beauty. 

The St. James’ people were genuinely sorry to part with 
me, but it would have been waste of power to stay now 
that their vicar was restored to health, and I said farewell. 
They gave me some books which I treasure as a remem- 
brance of these kind-hearted, responsive people, and soon 
I found myself in a new world which opened another 
chapter in my life. 
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CHAPTER XIX 


A Stum Curacy 


| Bivecuae then, in 1870, I took up the Guardian and read 
the “ Wanted Curate” column. Two advertisements 
appeared, one from a cousin who held the living of West 
Ham, one of the largest and most exacting of London 
beyond-the-border parishes ; he had been for many years 
chaplain to the London Hospital, where he had gained 
wonderful experiences and had made friends with many 
of the interesting people who gave it their sympathy and 
help. Another was from the rector of St. George’s, 
Bloomsbury. I preferred to be with a stranger, as more 
likely to keep me up to my work than a relative, who might 
prove more indulgent, so I wrote to the rector of this 
parish, Canon Capel Cure, and received an invitation to 
call upon him as soon as I conveniently could. I did so, 
and found him rather a typical London rector ; he was 
spare in figure, eager in face, quick in action, rather 
harassed in expression, and a man with evidently too much 
upon his mind and too many things to do in the time. 
After a hurried meal and a hurried interview in his study, 
we paid an equally hurried visit to the portion of the parish 
which he proposed to place under my care if I arranged to 
accept the post, which after the inquiries he had made he 
was prepared to offer me. Hastening across Russell 
Square we turned suddenly off from a street of lodging- 
houses through a narrow opening, which presently 
enlarged into a short street of shops and public-houses, and 
found an exit at the other end under an archway into a 
street very similar to that from which we had entered. 
About the middle of this second street, on one side an 
233 
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opening led down to two sets of cab mews which ran 
parallel to the street, while on the other side four openings 
led into as many courts, two of them reached by flights of 
steps and two on a level with the streets. These were all 
culs-de-sac, with houses down each side, and at the end what 
appeared at one time to have been comfortable dwellings, 
but occupied now by as many families as there were rooms 
in the houses. Around these towered the larger houses of 
the streets which surrounded this nest of rookeries. In the 
street just described, which began and ended with a public- 
house, and in the courts leading out of it, were stowed 
away, my future rector told me, about 4,000 people, “ and 
it will be your work to visit these people if you come to the 
parish ; itis the lowest part of it, and you will succeed 
A. B.,” mentioning the name of a man (the son of a well- 
known bishop) who had just left to take charge of an East 
End parish where he, after a time, died, probably a victim 
to the wearing strain of the work he had undertaken. 

It was in these little streets and courts, then, that I 
passed the greater part of my time during the next three 
years. Here I learned many things which tended to 
sadden and depress the mind and brought before me social 
problems which are yet unsolved. The experiences which 
I gained here made me more tolerant and sympathetic, 
better able to enter into the trials and temptations which 
beset the great mysterious world of poverty, with its fierce 
unending struggle for life and light and hope, and have 
sometimes made me angry with the self-complacent, pat- 
ronising air with which those who have never known what 
poverty means are content to dismiss everything with the 
remark, “Such things must be; we can’t alter the world, 
it has always been so,” “ The poor shall never cease out of 
the land,” etc., etc. To live, if only for a few hours a day, 
amongst the London poor, to mark the never-ending 
monotony of the mechanical work which goes on from 
day to day and often into the night, the wearisomeness of 
it, and all to get what barely keeps life in the worker, 
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weighs the heart down. The patience of these men and 
women, their ingenuity, their unselfishness, are lessons, and 
I learned also to be thankful for the numbers of good 
earnest people (not the least busy either) who spend a 
portion of their time and money, and above all their 
powers of sympathy, in making less grievous the burden 
which many of the poor are bearing with a patience not 
unmixed with cheerfulness. I am not thinking of the 
fashionable ‘“‘ summers,” but of those who give something 
of the heart, and who try to understand the conditions of 
things, sacrificing their pleasures, comforts, time, and 
energies upon the work. While others are talking and 
lamenting and sitting on committees, these are quietly 
working, and the multitude of kindnesses, small in them- 
selves and despised by the schemers of great things, which 
are daily shown by them amongst the toilers, do more to 
soften the hardnesses of life than many grand schemes. 
My remembrances will be largely gathered from the lives 
of those who fought for life, and sometimes for a little 
enjoyment of life, in these so sadly named rookeries. 

I have, however, also recollections of another kind, and 
will begin the account of them by giving some description 
of the parish church. It was a London church, 7.e., it was 
built of stone, had classical features of more or less merit, 
a portico with imposing columns, a great flight of steps, 
some massive gates and railings in old wrought iron, a 
tower, with a quaint steeple, said to be copied from the 
tomb of Mausolus ; this tower was in the form of a pyra- 
mid with steps up the four sides and at the top a statue of 
King George I.; the base of the pyramid was adorned by 
figures of the lion and unicorn ; these last being insecure 
were taken down when the tower was repaired about the 
year 1872, and have never been replaced. 


When Harry the Eighth left the Pope in the lurch, 
The Protestants made him the head of the Church, 
But George’s good subjects, the Bloomsbury people, 
Instead of the Church made him head of the steeple. 
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The church was designed by Hawksmoor, a pupil of 
Wren’s, and had the appearance of respectability and, 
indeed, of dignity. Inside were galleries, a high pulpit of 
the old approved type with a sounding board, a reading 
desk below, and a clerk’s seat on the ground floor. The 
service books rested on heavy velvet cushions, with large 
gold tassels at the corners. A small marble bowl, which 
was deemed sufficient for the administration of Holy 
Baptism, stood on an elegant marble stem in a semi- 
circular apse, on what, had the church stood east and west, 
would have been the south side. The pulpit calls for 
notice ; it was something in shape like an enormous tulip 
and it rested upon a tall stalk, apparently of wood, and an 
iron spiral staircase led up toit. Preceded by a verger in a 
gown, with a blackthorn staff in his hand surmounted by a 
silver effigy of the royal figure on the steeple, the preacher, 
in a black gown, was led at the proper time to the foot of 
the spiral staircase, and after winding round in rather a 
dizzy fashion he emerged fronting the congregation, which 
seemed to close him in on all sides. The pulpit, as the 
preacher entered it, waved gracefully backward and 
forward in a way to cause a feeling of dizziness; this 
peculiar action, which had a somewhat embarrassing 
effect, was caused, as I discovered when the pulpit was 
removed at the restoration of the church, by a stout iron 
bar, or core, which, deeply rooted in the ground, ran up the 
centre of the wooden stem of the tulip-like structure above 
and was the real support of it. These embarrassing pre- 
liminaries were not made less so by the consciousness that 
the verger with his staff was ascending the staircase behind 
you, nor was he satisfied that he had fulfilled his duties 
until he had shut and fastened a door upon you, thus 
cutting off any prospect of retreat. 

There was attached to this church a full staff of officials. 
Like a respectable family it had its man in livery in the 
person of a beadle in claret and yellow, its butler in 
the person of a verger in evening dress, its housekeeper 
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in the person of a head pew-opener, who had under her care 
and orders several menials who were kept in admirable 
discipline ; these ladies wore regulation caps and flitted 
about the church to show people where they might, or 
might not, worship. The beadle had no particular points 
of interest save his size and livery to recommend him. 
He was the servant of the vestry. The vestry of a London 
parish was an important institution, a combination of 
county council, local board of health, church council, and 
board of guardians. The vestry hall, in which their 
meetings were held, was a large old-fashioned room, of 
some pretensions to dignity ; it had from its furniture, its 
dimness, and its peculiar London smell, something to 
impress and overawe any one who had no business there ; 
but it did not approach in size and dignity some of the 
vestry rooms which I visited from time to time in my 
excursions to other parishes in London. The vestry 
reserved for the clergy was a small room in one corner of 
the church dignified by the name of the “ robing room.” 
In this room, which had swing doors opening into the 
church, it was my duty to sit for two hours every morning ; 
the curates took this distasteful duty in turns, but as our 
staff was seldom complete, I had a considerable share 
of it. 

I had many curious conversations with the sexton or 
verger who shared the room with me. He was a typical 
Londoner ; he was dressed in a suit of rusty black dress 
clothes, his short trouser legs showed above a pair of wide 
open shoes a fairly large piece of white sock, his waistcoat 
was low and open, his hair of a curious iron-grey, which 
scarcely looked as if it had grown there, his eyes were 
opaque-looking and watery; he slouched along as he 
walked and often muttered to himself. He held strong 
opinions on all the rectors and curates who had passed 
through his hands, and he gave me these opinions in 
very racy and unconventional language. I have some- 
times wondered what idea my successor formed of my 
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character from the account he received. In another stage 
of existence he had been one of Banting’s (the under- 
taker’s) men, and his talk was often of dead bodies. 
“Seven hundred dead bodies,” he would say, ‘“‘I have 
under this church,” and he took me down into the crypt 
to verify his statement; here the coffins were laid on 
shelves round the sides. He had helped, he would some- 
times boast, to carry three kings and a queen to their 
burials ; these were, I think, George IV., William IV., 
Louis Philippe, and Queen Adelaide. He lived at the 
lodge attached to the old burial ground of the parish, some 
distance from the church, and now laid out with grass and 
seats for those living weary ones who are awaiting their 
release. The curate, whose turn it was to be in attendance 
in the vestry, was called upon to search the registers, sign 
certificates, celebrate marriages, receive applications for 
hospital and dispensary orders, and attend to any other 
business connected with the parish. The old man liked 
my way of conducting the marriage service, and on one 
occasion, when he had probably received a better tip than 
usual, he was moved to say : “ Ah, sir, now that’s the way 
to read the service and treat people, and then they go away 
and tell their friends, ‘ Now, if you want to be married 
you just go to St. Church ; there’s a nice young 
man there, it’s a treat to hear him. Now, you go there ;’ 
and then, you know, sir” (turning a rather cunning eye 
upon me), “it’s ten and six to the rector and eighteen- 
pence to me.” He was quite indifferent as to whether the 
parties lived in the parish or not, and when I remonstrated 
with him for taking banns of marriage without making 
any proper enquiry as to age or residence, he only said : 
“What's the use of asking questions just for people to 
tell you lies?’ It was not unusual for him, when things 
were rather slack, to say : “ If you will kindly stay here, 
sir, Pll just go round the corner and have my hair cut,” 
but, as I never detected any considerable change in his 
hair, I concluded that he went for some other purpose. 
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After describing a curate whose manner was rather rough 
and severe, he turned to me and said in a warning voice : 
“You may depend, sir, there’s more flies caught with 
honey than vinegar.” Of another curate he said: 
“Perfect gentleman, sir, used to sit there, where you 
are now, signing cheques, perfect gentleman.” On one 
occasion a solicitor’s clerk came bustling into the vestry 
after hours for a marriage certificate. I had left and there 
was no one to sign it. When this was explained the clerk 
began to bully the old man to go and fetch a curate. He 
waited with his hands resting upon the table (as he used to 
stand when giving me his experiences) until the visitor had 
had his say, and then, no doubt in the peculiarly irritating 
manner he had, he said: “ Do yer think we keep curates 
at the back of the door like a bungle of candles, and cut 
them down as we want them?” He had a rich old- 
fashioned cockney twang and this gave additional point 
to his sayings. 

The head pew-opener was a person of more character 
than the verger, but was wanting in humour. She was, 
I think, the smallest woman I ever saw. She was like a 
pinch of a woman; her nose and chin were long and 
pointed, and her mouth was small and thin and shut up 
with a snap like a purse, while her eyes looked sometimes 
deep and sometimes shallow, which gave one a feeling of 
insecurity. ‘These two officials were not fond of each 
other, and it was wise to keep them apart. On one 
occasion I came upon them as they were having a “ talk ”’ 
in the vestry; they stood at opposite sides of the table and 
their hands rested upon it as they dealt faithfully with 
each other. My appearance at the door did not soften 
matters. I was loath to interfere, for the scene was one 
which Dickens would have made much of, but I felt my 
character would suffer if it was suspected that I was 
enjoying it, so I proposed an adjournment of the debate 
to a more fitting time and place, and the pew-opener 
sheered off with flag flying, pursued by sullen mutterings 
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from the other. This little woman treated the curates 
with a benevolent neutrality, if not with quiet contempt ; 
she never gossiped with them, but was indifferent : “‘ There 
must be curates, I suppose,”’ and so dismissed them. 

The people who attended the church were highly 
respectable, and few of my poor people were ever seen 
within its walls. Some of the congregation were very kind 
and showed me civility in many ways, but for the most 
part they seemed to be of the same mind as the pew- 
opener : “ There must be curates.”” London is the place to 
teach people how easily the world can get on without them. 
In the country a curate may be a person of some import- 
ance: let him come to London to learn humility. The 
first time on which I administered the sacrament of Holy 
Baptism was a week-day; the service was specially 
arranged to suit the convenience of some persons of import- 
ance. As I rose from my knees to begin the service, the 
little pew-opener rose up opposite me, and standing on a 
hassock proceeded to pour into the font a stream of hot 
water from a great iron kettle covered with a thick black 
crust of soot. I remained perfectly silent, and looked at 
her ; she returned my look with the most perfect compo- 
sure, and did not shorten the operation. Her look was 
partly defiant, and partly explanatory, and seemed to 
say: “Ah, young man, you are just from the country, 
you think it highly improper, I know, but you’ll learn 
when you have been here a little time ; you think it might 
have been done before they came, and so it might, but 
then who’d have known my anxiety for the sweet babe 
and its fond mother, and what would have become of my 
half-crown ? which they’re rather uncomfortable now 
whether they shouldn’t make it five shillings; when 
you've got to earn your living hard, you'll know.” I 
seldom interfered with these officials—it was impossible to 
teach them anything. 

My Sunday work was severe; the management of the 
Sunday schools fell to me, and London boys above all other 
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boys require an observant eye and ready treatment. The 
rector always preached in the morning while I took a 
service for children in the schoolroom; the afternoon 
service at the parish church always fell to my lot. Ihada 
good congregation of children and servants, tempered with 
a few old-fashioned people who had not got into the way 
of evening services. I liked my congregation and prepared 
with some care sermons of a simple character, and tried 
not to be dull. Then followed baptisms, and in the evening 
I had a service in a Ragged schoolroom in my poor 
district. Two houses in the street had been converted into 
one and the second floor taken away altogether, so as to 
double the height of the first. Party walls had been 
removed, and thus one fairly large and lofty room was 
obtained for the purposes of a school during the week. 
It was a dreary place, and nothing had been done to give 
an air of cheerfulness and hopefulness to it. The caretaker 
lived on the ground floor ; the windows were covered with 
wire grating to protect them from stones and other 
missiles ; the door was kept locked, and the caretaker took 
stock of any applicant for admission through a grill which 
had a sliding shutter. The place was depressing and the 
tone of the teaching given to the children was in keeping 
with the room. Over the mantelpiece was the text ‘‘ The 
wicked shall be turned into hell,” and passages of a like 
discouraging nature were painted up in other parts of the 
room. The teacher appeared to have been nourished 
upon theology of this kind, and it required the elasticity 
of children to counteract the gloom which had generously 
been provided for them by the Ragged School Association. 
But the elasticity of children is amazing ; they are born for 
happiness, and happiness of some kind they will have, if 
possible ; the saddest of all sights is that of children 
crushed and careworn. The barrel-organ is in its proper 
place in the London courts. I bave often seen the children 
turn out from the houses at the sound of the organ, and 
dance without shoes and stockings, holding up their ragged 
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petticoats, with movements full of grace and. vivacity, 
while elder girls coming home from work would curtail 
their dinner hour by having a few turns with each other. 
I used sometimes to watch them from a window, when 
visiting, and pay the piper for another tune. 

In the Ragged schoolroom, then, my service was held on 
Sunday evenings. Picture the street on a Sunday evening 
in summer, the shops open and doing business, the pave- 
ment obstructed by lounging men, who stretched their legs 
across it, and compelled one to walk in the roadway. The 
door of the schoolroom was kept by a city missionary who 
opened it stealthily at every knock and admitted the little 
body of worshippers as they arrived, half ashamed, one by 
one. Nor was the precaution needless. Going down one 
Sunday evening early I found two young costermonger 
lads. One knocked at the door, while his pal lay in ambush 
round the corner with a bunch of turnip-tops tied to the 
end of a rope; the lad who had knocked at the door 
retired, and the incautious city missionary, coming into the 
open, received the full force of the turnip-tops upon his 
head. I was just in time to see the last of his Sunday hat, 
and gave chase to the youth, who dived down the steps of 
a court and disappeared into a cellar. I thought it impru- 
dent to pursue him any further at that time, but having 
obtained a clue to him, I unearthed him on the following 
day in a cellar surrounded by his pals ; he got well laughed 
at by them all, and the ridicule went deeper down than my 
remarks. 

Here, then, I used to go down on Sunday evenings and 
meet my little flock. I got a volunteer player for the 
harmonium, and we sang in a dreary kind of way. I used 
to talk to them in as simple and kindly a way as | could ; 
it was trying work, and I wondered whether I did them 
good, or they me. I know now that they taught me many 
things, and I never feel the time wasted which I spent with 
them. They came under great difficulties, and taunts and 
jeers kept many away. I can recall some of their faces 
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well. There was one man with a, long, lean, sallow face, 
clean shaven, with his black hair brushed smoothly down 
each side ; he had a very sad expression, I never saw him 
smile ; he was a little deaf and held his hand to his ear 
and tried not to miss a word. His appearance was most 
respectable, but he was liable to, not frequent, but 
periodical, outbursts ; when I missed him from his place 
Tused to look himup. He had a wretched life, for his wife 
was a reckless drunkard ; he had to prepare his own meals, 
and once, when he had put a piece of bacon and a cabbage 
into the pot, he found, on looking for his supper, that the 
bacon was missing ; his wife had fished it out and sold it 
fora drink. He was very patient, and ate his cabbage, and 
said nothing. On another occasion, when I visited him 
after one of his temporary absences from the schoolroom, 
he explained to me that the young man who had his 
Sunday clothes had been unfortunate in his trading, and 
had not been able to redeem them for him to appear in on 
Sunday. Jasked for further information, and he informed 
me that it was his unfailing custom when retiring to rest on 
Sunday night to fold up carefully his Sunday suit; the 
parcel was called for on Monday morning by a coster- 
monger who pawned it and traded on the proceeds during 
the week, making a living out of the capital so obtained, 
and redeeming the clothes on Saturday night for his friend 
to appear in on Sunday. Thus not only were the clothes 
preserved from the clutches of the wife, but they were well 
cared for during the week, and a family supported out of 
the capital which they represented. It has perhaps never 
occurred to us to reflect upon the enormous capital value 
which lies unfruitful in our wardrobes. This is a good 
example of the ingenuity of the Londoner—a student of 
their habits is always struck by the cleverness they show 
in making the best use of what they have. 

The vital importance of capital was often brought home 
tome. A costermonger is especially helpless unless he has 
his ‘‘ stock money ”’ to go to market with. He knows this 
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so well that if he has been unfortunate in his speculation 
he will go almost without food rather than spend the few 
shillings on which he depends for to-morrow’s stock. No 
greater kindness can be shown to a street seller who has 
been unfortunate than to lend him a few shillings to start 
him again. One of these men told me that a stall-holder 
in an adjoining street was a moneylender, and that, having 
prospered in his street selling, he was accustomed to lend 
“stock money ” to his less fortunate neighbours at rates 
of interest which would satisfy a professional moneylender , 
he himself had once borrowed ten shillings of him, and 
repaid the loan at one shilling a week, but when he had 
paid for about three months he told the usurer that he 
should pay no more. ‘“ What didhesay?” saidI. “Oh, 
he just said, ‘ All right, it would do.’ ” 

Once I lit upon a baker who had lost place after place 
owing to his intemperance ; he was very despairing, as no 
one would employ him. I asked him how it was possible 
to help a man who was so indifferent to his own interests. 
He said that for a couple of shillings he could get shell-fish, 
a friend would lend him a barrow, when it had done its 
day’s work, and he could sell the fish to people who on 
leaving theatres and music halls wanted a tasty morsel to 
finish up with. I gave him the two shillings and he got a 
barrow. The costermonger generally hires his barrow 
as a cabman does his cab, so much a day ; he hires from a 
fortunate street seller who has invested his capital in 
barrows. At night the coster takes off the wheels and 
stores them under his bed, while the body of the machine 
is tucked under the staircase or left out in the yard. My 
friend the baker bought his stock of whelks, and the next 
afternoon I found him preparing for his customers. He 
was sitting in front of the fire, upon which a great fish 
kettle was simmering; from this he drew forth the 
whelks one by one, and after sticking a fork into the fish, 
by a dexterous twist of the hand he screwed him out and 
deposited him in a basin, after having first cut out a 
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particularly tough bit which he explained to me was 
_ unpalatable to the eaters of whelks ; a cat sat by him and 
demurely disposed of these morsels, as well as of any of the 
fish which was judged to be unfit for human food and was 
rejected accordingly. At night he sallied forth, and if you 
should chance to see at any time a coster’s barrow levelled 
up with a board, having on it rows of little plates, on which 
are set out pyramids of whelks garnished with parsley, 
the whole lighted up with candles set in glasses to protect 
them from the wind, and ornamented with a ginger beer 
bottle full of vinegar and with a pot of pepper, presided 
over by a cadaverous man, thinly clad, but with a red 
nose, you may think of my poor baker. He did well and 
regained his position, and got a good shop for work ; he 
left a plate of whelks one day at my lodgings that I might 
taste his wares, but after a half-hearted endeavour to do 
justice to them, I had to callin the assistance of the house 
cat. 

Here is another instance in which a stranded man was 
helped by even a shilling. In my rounds I came once toa 
room in which the family of man, woman, and children 
were sitting in a helpless kind of way ; there was a bed- 
stead in the room covered with some old sacks, but with 
very little else. After a talk the man produced from 
under the bed a bucketful of clay birds with a little bit of 
stick at each side as a foundation for wings, and a small 
wire ring fixed in the back of each bird. These, he 
explained, when fledged with a little gold and feather on 
each stick for wings, with some blue to colour the bodies, 
and elastic to hang them by the back, would sell for a 
penny a piece. I asked him how much it would take to 
fledge the lot, and he replied diffidently, ‘‘ One shilling.” 
I gave it him, the birds took to wing, others came in their 
place, and the family went on a bit longer. The saddest 
cases were those of men of education and some refinement 
who had come down through some misconduct. I had not 
many such, but they were generally too old to get on in 
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any fresh work and they had a mark against them. One 
man had been a clerk ; he was a very little man, quite well 
mannered and presentable, who had lost every chance of 
such employment as he ought to have had, and made his 
living by threading black jet beads upon short wires. The 
materials were provided by some West End shop; the 
man turned the beads out of an old jam pot into a saucer ; 
he then plunged a small bunch of wires end on amongst the 
beads, and repeated the process until the wires were 
covered with beads, when he twisted the ends together and 
each wire became a shining black spray, such as ladies’ 
dresses and bonnets are trimmed with. He received a 
miserably small sum for a gross of these. He could not 
afford to stop for a moment, and this wretched monotonous 
work went on day after day. There was a look of patient 
misery on the man’s face which haunted me. 

One of the men who attended my service was a herb 
gatherer ; he-was a short, thick-set man, was very silent, 
and answered with monosyllables and grunts. He had a 
particularly shrewd look, for he got his living by gathering 
herbs, etc., on the railway embankments, and had to look 
out for trains, as well as for anything which could be turned 
into money. Being alone all day had begotten in him a 
silent but very observant habit. He lived in a cellar, which 
was nearly dark, and had for his wife a large good-natured 
Irish woman, who made up for his silence by a generous 
loquacity. He brought home all kinds of spoil from his 
wanderings besides herbs for the herbalist, e.g., sods for the 
bird sellers in what was then “‘ The Dials,” birds’ nests, 
mosses, plovers’ eggs, groundsel, and odds and ends. 

I once went in just as he had returned from his rounds, 
which began with daylight; his hamper, with a broad 
band to carry it by, was on the floor. I could scarcely lift 
it from the ground, but he had carried it from somewhere 
near Hampstead. He was very wet and the cellar was 
dark and damp, yet they made no complaint. His wife 
was very clean; from chips and the moss which he 
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brought in she made the round baskets which are to be seen 
full of plovers’ eggs in the smart poultry shops in the West 
End ; a yellow everlasting was spotted in here and there 
amongst the moss, and the man was able sometimes to line 
them with eggs. She once brought me one so filled to 
my lodgings as an offering. That such a pretty refined- 
looking thing should come from such a gloomy cellar was 
suggestive and touching. I valued that gift very much, 
and kept the moss basket until it withered quite away ; 
indeed, I made a collection of all the industries by which 
my friends made their living, and had quite a museum of 
them, and each one had its story for me. I visited this 
man in the Charing Cross Hospital when he was laid up 
with some complaint arising from a chill caught in his 
wanderings ; he was grateful, and yet he allowed me to 
guess it rather than know it. We called him “ Chickweed.” 
I gave him a warm coat from a stock sent me to give away, 
but our mission woman put a patch in it first, for she said : 
“‘ He’ll have more comfort from it if I do, for he can’t pawn 
it.” Poor Chickweed! On one of my subsequent visits to 
London I asked after him and learned that he had been run 
over and killed by a train while he was pursuing his 
occupation in a railway cutting. 

Makers of street toys were plentiful. One old man made 
the coloured balloons which children delight in ; he made 
them for a wholesale shop. On an iron plate in the front 
of the fire lay a number of small india-rubber bags about 
the size of a thumb ; when warmed to the proper tempera- 
ture, a little colouring powder was dropped in at the open 
end, and the bag was then blown up with a pair of bellows 
constructed so as to act like a force pump; a piece of 
thread was quickly twisted round the neck and the balloon 
was done. He told me that once, when on the way to the 
shop with a pack of these balls on his back, a boy threw a 
kitten on them, and the creature scratched its way through 
the greater part of the pack. Since then, he quietly added, 
he had covered them, when going through the streets, with 
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a dust sheet, Another man made shuttlecocks. Old 
corks were cut in two, rounded off with a rasp or rough file, 
and coloured with cochineal; into them were stuck 
coloured feathers, and as quickly as each was finished it 
was thrust into a long paper envelope, open at each end, 
which held about a score ; pressed one inside another they 
kept their shape and the cover became as firm as wood. 
These men worked by the piece, and never stopped for a 
minute. I used to talk to them as they worked. One poor 
fellow was very discontented with his lot, and appealed 
to me in vain to know how it was that he was condemned 
to such a life whilst others—etc., etc. He made plaster 
money boxes, and had a variety of moulds in which they 
were cast. Sometimes it was a house, sometimes a boot, 
sometimes, again, a boat, that was destined to hold the 
pence of the thrifty child who bought it from his wife 
in the street. I often sat by him as he poured the plaster 
into one mould, where it was left to set, took from another 
mould the plaster.that had become firm, trimmed and 
prepared it for the final touch, and then finished up the 
article with some gaudy paint calculated to attract the 
eye and decide a doubtful purchaser. It was dull work, 
and he was always at it. Samples of his art figured in my 
museum of curios. 

One young fellow was a bit of an artist ; he made up 
village scenes, houses, and landscapes out of wood, paper, 
and cement, coloured them to nature, and set them in an 
old cigar box with a hook behind it; then the front was 
glazed, and a very presentable wall decoration was pro- 
duced. These particular works of art were rather costly. 
Another old couple lived in a back attic and made skewers 
for cats’ meat ; they were very old and infirm, and often 
hard up, but refused to hear a word about the workhouse. 
They were much attached to each other, and they said they 
would be separated there. After all, a workhouse is a 
prison to these poor people. The last fifty years have seen 
an enormous improvement in them, but the loss of indi- 
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viduality, a uniform dress, a regulation diet, an awful 
cleanliness, even a bed without a lump in it here and there, 
reduces life to a monotony which is unbearable to those 
who have been able to run out when they liked, and see 
the tide of humanity flowing by ; even the risk of being 
run over is not without its attractive side. Workhouses 
are humane, but people want them human. 

These two old people had very simple machinery for their 
industry. Small blocks of easily split wood lay drying 
before the fire ; these were set up on end in a frame and 
fixed at the bottom with a wedge. An old knife with a 
handle at each end of the blade was pressed upon the wood 
until it had been split into a number of thin slabs, then 
the same process was carried on at right angles to the slabs, 
and the result was a quantity of sticks suitable for skewers ; 
then they set to work to sharpen one end of the sticks, 
and the skewers were ready for the cats’ meat man. I 
sometimes sat with them and would take out my knife and 
whittle away, for I was always fond of a knife and a bit of 
wood. At certain times in the year the afternoon sun 
used to stream into their room (they were not denied this), 
and lighted up the old place with its rickety old furniture 
and its rickety but simple-minded old occupants. They 
were so very quiet and so very contented that there was a 
fascination about them, and I used to leave their room 
with a curious feeling of inferiority. Alas for them, 
fashions changed, the unsympathetic cats preferred their 
meat in paper bags, as being more refined, so skewers went 
out and bags came in, and my poor old friends’ trade was 
gone. They told me this in such a simple, uncomplaining 
way, as though they had expected the cats to change their 
tastes, that it was most touching. I have felt sometimes 
that I might have done more for such people if J had made 
known their cases and interested others in them, but I 
found it very hard to talk to the indifferent about such 
heart-moving matters. 

In the corner of one of the courts was a house into one 
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room of which I could never obtain admittance. I went 
sometimes to try my fortune, but in vain. An old man 
lived there by himself. I could see the room was dirty and 
uncared for, and the occupant was in keeping. He was 
always polite and civil spoken, but there was just a some- 
thing, “if I could make it convenient to call another 
day.” I went another day, but like Alice’s jam, it was 
never to-day. Some time after leaving London I was 
attracted by a paragraph in the paper which mentioned 
the death of an old man in this same house ; his mattress 
had been found stuffed with gold and notes, so my friend 
had amused himself by being a miser. Possibly he got as 
much happiness from his money as others, and perhaps less 
harm than some. 

We had a mission room which consisted of the backyard 
of a house roofed in, and admission to it was through the 
house. Of course it was lighted from the roof, which was 
covered with wire gratings to hold back the stones, dead 
cats, old shoes, meat tins, etc., which were put out of the 
way here. We had a very good Mothers’ Meeting in this 
room, presided over by one of our most valuable helpers, 
Miss Bell, of Upper Bedford Place ; she showed me many 
kindnesses and was quite the warmest friend I had in the 
parish. Two nieces lived with her, and one of them con- 
ducted a great sewing class for girls; she was a witty 
woman and made the class very popular, and it was largely 
attended. Both these nieces were valuable assistants to 
me in the boys’ Sunday school. At night I had a Men’s 
Club in the mission room, and here, in the winter, we got 
up penny readings, when the scenes were sometimes very 
humorous. The entertainments were of the nature of a 
“* Free and easy,” the ladies without their bonnets and the 
men all wearing their hats. 

I shared my lodgings at this time with my cousin Per- 
cival Lambert, who was preparing to be called to the 
Chancery Bar. We found that we had, unknown to each 
other, taken rooms in the same street, and so we agreed 
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to live together. He was a very witty and entertaining 
companion, and when we met in the evening for dinner 
he had always some stories to tell of what he had seen 
or heard during the day. They lost nothing in the telling ; 
indeed, things seemed to happen to him that never hap- 
pened to other people. He was the best exponent of 
George Herbert’s lines that I ever met : 


Nothing that’s plain 
But may be witty, if thou hast the vein. 


He soon became known as one of the best of speakers and 
story tellers,and was a most welcome guest at the Bar mess 
and in all companies. 

It was Lambert who had made my reading party in 
1865 so pleasant and profitable, and now I was delighted 
to be thrown with him again. He frequently helped me 
to make our penny readings “ go,”’ and he brought other 
friends with him to help us out. The people crowded in 
to these evenings, for the place was near, they could drop 
in easily, and there were no restrictions as to evening dress. 
They liked homely things that touched on their experiences 
of life and were delighted if there was something to make 
them laugh, but if they could be made to cry they were 
enthusiastic. The seats were close together, they had no 
backs, and before long a mist arose in the room which gave 
effect to the scene, for occasionally in the background, 
where the lads sat, there would arise a conflict of opinion 
and arms could be seen waving through the haze and hats 
flew about; sometimes an action for ejection had to be 
served. When we were short of copy we had to appeal to 
some of the audience “ to oblige,’ which they usually did 
with ready frankness and often dealt with the theme of the 
*“‘ poor hard-working man.” On club nights the men met 
for games, coffee, and reading ; all went well for a time, 
but when I tried to make them manage it for themselves, 
jealousies arose, and suspicions of each other and of 
favouritism led to difficulties. But the great trouble was 
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that the members would gamble in spite of all we could do, 
and on it being represented to me that one young fellow 
had been led into trouble by elder members I closed the 
club for a time. 

I was unwilling, however, that the room should not be 
used, and so opened a night school for men. The Educa- 
tion Act of 1870 had not been long in operation and there 
were numbers of men who could not read or write ; they 
began to feel keenly their disabilities, and they responded 
to my efforts very warmly. I admitted only men, for 
men and boys will not mix ; the former feel their ignorance 
much more keenly when there are boys present. I charged 
them a fee, and they paid readily. It was really touch- 
ing to see the efforts these young fellows made to get on ; 
they came in their working clothes, they worked hard, and 
they were invariably grateful for the opportunity, and 
valued it far more than they had done the games and 
amusements. I-made real friends amongst these simple- 
minded rough working men, most of them labourers. 
There was something in their ignorance which made them 
humble and grateful. Then I had a penny bank which 
took amazingly with the children; to have a card and a 
banking account made them as keen as possible and they 
became very sharp and business-like. 

One day when I was on duty in the church vestry, there 
was a wedding of two people who were both deaf and 
dumb. The clergyman for the Deaf and Dumb Church in 
Oxford Street came to perform the ceremony. The service 
was most: impressive ; the minister uttered every word dis- 
tinctly and the couple watched his lips and gathered 
his meaning wonderfully well. He accompanied the words 
with the most graphic and appropriate gestures, now 
clasping his hands, now holding them above his head 
pointing upwards, and again spreading them out or using 
his fingers, so that the service seemed alive with meaning, 
and awakened something like enthusiasm in his con- 
gregation. 


CHAPTER XX 


Somet LonpoN SPECTACLES 


OME things I thought I would do once while I was in 

London so that I might know what they were like. 
So I went once to St. Paul’s for the annual service for the 
charity school children, once to assist in beating the 
bounds of the parish, once to a civic fish banquet at the 
“Ship” at Greenwich, once to see the Lord Mayor’s Show, 
once to the Boat Race, once to see the Queen open Parlia- 
ment (one of the few occasions on which she did so in 
recent times), once to the Consecration of Bishops at St. 
Paul’s, once to a debate at Zion College, once to the 
Festival of the Sons of the Clergy, once to the firing of the 
guns in St. James’s Park on the Queen’s birthday, and 
once I went to “see the Shah.”’ I was present also at the 
service in St. Paul’s when the Prince of Wales went to 
return thanks for his recovery from typhoid fever. 

The service for the charity school children was an 
inspiring sight. We had both boys’ and girls’ charity 
schools, in addition to the regular national schools. The 
children wore the old-fashioned dresses which were usual 
in these schools, the girls mole caps, bibs and aprons, and 
long wash-leather gloves, the boys knee-breeches, brass 
buttons, and bands. Our girls’ dress was a light Cam- 
bridge blue, and very pretty they looked. About this 
time an artist made a picture of three of them in their 
dresses of Cambridge blue, buff gloves reaching to the 
elbow, and snow-white caps and aprons. This was 
exhibited in the Royal Academy and attracted a great deal 
of notice. It was, indeed, a very pretty and lifelike 
picture. I determined to go with them to St. Paul’s, and 
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having provided for my work in the vestry, set off. I 
headed the procession in cassock, cap and gown, and hood 
and bands. Some of the committee went with us; the 
two beadles, in their dress uniforms, followed with their 
great staves of office, leading the children. It was a bright 
day in early summer and London looked its best. We 
went along Holborn, Old Bailey, and so to St. Paul’s. 
We had a constable with us to stop the traffic when 
necessary. From time to time we came upon other 
schools converging upon the Cathedral. We played havoc 
with the cabs and buses, but every one was very good- 
natured and looked on with great interest. The cabbies 
and busmen were delighted to see the children and paid 
them many compliments, the drivers holding up their 
whips with the peculiar twist of the hand and disposition 
of the implement designed to show respect and goodwill. 
When we arrived at the church the beadles were left out- 
side, which did not seem to trouble them. I was not 
allowed to go in with the children, and, indeed, found it 
difficult to get into the church at all, the whole available 
space for visitors being reserved for paying guests. - I 
resolved that I would get in somehow, and finally found 
standing room close by the pulpit erected for the conductor 
on the north side of the entrance to the choir. 

It is difficult to bring the scene before the imagination 
of those who have not witnessed one of the most extra- 
ordinary spectacles which London could show at that time. 
The floor under the dome made an arena in which was 
seated a distinguished company, prepared to pay liberally 
in the collection for the privilege they enjoyed. Round 
the dome and up to the arches of the nave and transepts 
was an erection formed on the plan of an ancient amphi- 
theatre. The children toiled up steep wooden steps at 
the back of this erection, and, appearing at the top, 
poured down into the wedge-shaped arrangement of seats 
which were divided by gangways. When they were all 
seated they looked like an immense bed of variegated 
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plants, set out formally as a pattern in Dutch gardening. 
The effect was wonderful indeed, and from where I stood 
I was in full view of the amphitheatre ; the children were 
arranged in schools, so that there were wedge-shaped 
masses of colour grouped together. Presently, when all 
were in their places, the conductor (who had been going 
round to the various schools for some weeks training the 
children) ascended his box-like pulpit, which was covered 
with red baize. He tapped on his desk and the children 
rose as one, and this alone was worth seeing and feeling ; 
it went through you. Then he laid the baton across his 
forehead, and in a moment every boy placed one hand 
over his eyes and rested his elbow upon the other, and 
every girl placed a hand under her apron and covered her 
face with it, as though she was being scolded. After a 
few moments they sang ; one’s heart seemed to stand still 
for a moment and then to beat violently ; the tears came 
to one’s eyes. It was thrilling ; it was almost unbearable. 
In the course of the service they sang the “‘ Old Hundredth,” 
the “ Hallelujah Chorus,” the Coronation anthem ‘“‘ Then 
Abiathar,” and “‘ God Save the King.”’ The precision, the 
accuracy with which they sang, the children’s voices so 
artistically restrained, all was irresistible. The service 
was long, too long, so was the sermon; but I remember 
nothing except the children and their singing. William IV. 
was fond of attending this service, and it is said that 
Queen Adelaide never missed it. I think it was in 1872 
that I went to it, but I have always been glad that I did 
go, for it was the last occasion on which the great erection 
round the dome was allowed. The work occasioned by it 
so much interfered with the use of the Cathedral, and the 
danger of fire from so much inflammable matter being 
collected together, and from the necessity of working by 
artificial light, gave so much annoyance and anxiety that 
after some years of deliberation the authorities refused to 
allow its continuance. The next year raised seats were 
erected on each side of the nave. I went to look at them ; 
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they rose but little above the floor. The effect was gone, 
the charm was broken ; nothing could take the place of the 
historic setting, and the services were finally discontinued. 

These services had begun early in the eighteenth 
century, when by the efforts of the Christian Knowledge 
Society some system of education for the people of the 
country was attempted. In early years they were held 
in one of the City churches, and were designed to interest 
people in the attempt that was being made to educate the 
children and so to meet the social calamities which threa- 
tened the country from the ignorance, profanity, and 
licentiousness which, we are told, prevailed at that time 
to an alarming extent. Forster’s Education Act of 1870, 
followed by many others, has brought about such changes 
as to render these charity schools obsolete. 

When we came out of St. Paul’s into the brilliant sun- 
light, one of the sights which gave effect to the scene was 
the great company of beadles standing with their showy 
liveries and splendid staves, waiting to conduct the children 
back to their schools, where a feast was provided. These 
staves are, some of them, beautiful examples of art. in 
design and workmanship. They are about seven feet high 
and are surmounted by figures of saints or emblematical 
designs, having reference to the parish to which they 
belong. A book has been written about them, and the 
writer (a lady, I believe) mentions a silver pear-shaped. 
knob of St. Sepulchre as being the oldest, dating from the 
times of the Stuarts. Statuettes of patron saints and 
medallions, e.g., the Saint of St. Catherine Cree, the 
Beggar of Bethnal Green, the Ship of Stepney, and the 
staves of Queen Anne’s time, made a brave show. Those 
of the parish I belonged to were not behind the others in 
impressiveness. Fine blackthorn staves, the upper part 
twisted in spiral shape, were surmounted by massive silver 
models of the upper part of the church steeple, with the 
royal figure at the top. These large handsome pieces of 
plate were unscrewed when the staves were not in use, and 
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deposited in velvet-lined morocco cases like a lady’s jewel 
case, or, if one prefers the comparison, a case of dessert 
spoons. 

On another occasion I went with the officials to mark 
the parish bounds. In the country this means a stroll, 
sometimes rather long, through the fields, and the search 
for stones half buried and forgotten ; but in the town it is 
a different matter. We started from the vestry hall in 
the morning, beadle in front, about a dozen boys from 
the charity school, each carrying a long peeled willow 
wand, the churchwardens, clergy (if they liked), and 
casual followers. The boundaries of the parish were 
marked. by iron plates let into the wails of the houses ; in 
one instance a detachment was allowed to pass through a 
house into the back garden, on the wall of which there was 
a plate ; some, again, of our party were admitted to the 
area of a house, and yet again a few ascended to the top 
and made their appearance at one of the bedroom 
windows, which had a plate fixed near it. In each 
instance two or three of the boys formed a part of 
these enterprising visits, and wherever a plate appeared 
bearing the magic initial letters of our parish, Sy Gubay 
they beat it violently with their wands. The proceeding 
was a long one, and by the time it was ended the wands 
were worn away to a few inches of dirty stick. These 
“‘ perambulations ’ had a religious meaning in their 
origin, and in country places prayers were said at each 
boundary for a blessing upon the fruits of the ground. 
In a town they may have an economic value, but in many 
cases the proceeding resolves itself into a feast. I believe 
“ the vestry ” banqueted in the vestry hall after our day’s 
work, but curates were not admitted to these mysteries. 

We had, in addition to the charity schools, excellent 
boys’, girls’, and infants’ schools. Space being valuable, 
these were on three floors, boys at the top, and infants on 
the ground floor. The school doors were kept fastened, 
and we had to ring a bell and be inspected before we were 
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admitted; the mats and scrapers were chained, and 
everything proclaimed suspicion. This is inevitable in 
London where anything not watched or fastened by chain 
and padlock is apt to disappear. The school board days 
were just upon us; and in place of the curate and the 
district visitor bribing the children to school by prizes and 
promises, there was the school attendance officer, ‘“ the 
whipper-in,”’ as the children called him. He was a new 
experience to the hitherto go-as-you-please scholars, and 
he was popular with neither children nor parents. Going 
to the school one day I overtook a poor mother struggling 
with a small but stout and determined truant, who was 
shouting his objections to the new code at the top of his 
voice. I tried to reason with him: ‘‘ Why, my boy, you 
wouldn’t like to have to go to prison for not coming to 
school.” “ Ah,” said the mother, “ when I tell him that, 
he says it’s I that will have to go to prison and not him.” 
On hearing this I ceased to argue, but throwing the boy 
over my shoulder I ran in with him and deposited him in 
front of the master. 

Some of the children were employed at the theatres, 
especially for pantomime in Drury Lane. They were very 
clever at picking up their parts, and very much enjoyed 
it, but the whipper-in rather interfered with their comfort. 
Many theatrical people lodged in the parish, but as they did 
not live in the part entrusted to my care I saw little of 
them. In later years I was chaplain to the Actors’ Church 
Union and came in contact with them and learned to have 
great sympathy and interest for them in their anxious and 
sometimes disappointing work. My poor people were great 
patrons of the theatre and, whenever they could scrape 
together the money, would go and see the play. There is 
a helpful delusion in it for those whose lives are all of one 
colour, and it’s good to be deluded, if only for an hour. 

The holiday for the Londoner, however, is Derby Day. 
For this festival money is saved, dresses washed and 
starched, bits of finery produced from somewhere, the cart 
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washed, the donkey groomed and be-ribboned. “ Not 
going to the Derby ? I never heard of such a thing,” and 
those who couldn’t go talked about it. I went one day 
to Clapham Common to see “ the return from the Derby,” 
and certainly the sight does not bear description. Things 
may be better now, but one more sad and degrading than 
that I saw could scarcely be imagined. The abandonment of 
both sexes to coarse intoxication and indecency was pain- 
fulindeed. The things that go to make an English holiday 
must give other nations a strange impression of our people. 

My lodgings deserve some notice, for London lodgings 
are a study. For most of my time I lodged in a house at 
the Russell Square end of Bernard Street. I used to 
wonder, when passing through the miles of same-looking 
streets, how the houses could find inhabitants enough to 
fill them, but now I know that not only every house, but 
well-nigh every room in the house, has its occupant, and 
that even the cellar kitchens are peopled by those who run 
the house and manage the lodgings and the lodgers. 
Every house pours out its stream of busy workers who help 
to keep the world going, and who return tired and so much 
the happier if they find an attentive landlady. The front 
rooms of these large old-fashioned family houses are some- 
times divided, so that your bedroom (called by my landlady 
the “ slip-room ”’) is a slice off your sitting-room, while the 
back drawing-room makes another bedroom. The labo- 
rious life of a London lodging-house keeper is a lesson to 
grumblers ; the girls, if there are any, work as hard as the 
mother, and the poor servant knows no rest. Sometimes 
the husband goes out to wait, as was the case in our house ; 
sometimes he drinks, as was also the case. This has to 
be kept quiet lest the lodgers should get to know. The 
care and fear, which marked my poor landlady’s face at 
times, oppressed one. The daughters, mere children, were 
bright, clever, and resourceful; how they arranged the 
meals and had them ready to time for all their lodgers was 
a mystery, but one really had no reasonable cause for 
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complaint, though, if any one was a little unexacting, he 
was last, if not least, thought of. My landlady would 
never have lady lodgers—“ them ladies never know when 
to have their hand off the bellrope.” I left my rooms once 
and went to live with a barrister friend in a neighbouring 
square, more for the sake of the air than because I was 
dissatisfied. But the new people were “ genteel”? and 
rather above taking trouble to make things go, so I 
returned and told my old landlady that I had not had a 
thimbleful of comfort since I had left her. She triumphed 
over my return, and I found that my saying became a 
proverb, and that when any lodger became restive my 
“thimbleful of comfort ’’ was poured over them to allay 
their irritation. Sometimes there were sounds of alter- 
cation in the house, when our poor “ giniferous ” landlord, 
as some one called him, had threatenings. When he 
became really ill and helpless, I penetrated into the dark 
regions and administered what comfort I could to the poor 
man ; his wife was grateful for these attentions, if he was 
not. The servant girl, I found, slept in a kind of box 
suspended on the staircase. I ventured to look in, and 
found that it held only a bed, and that to dress and 
undress she must stand upon this bed, while her clothes 
were hung round on hooks. I remonstrated with my 
landlady, and a change was made, and the cupboard 
became a lumber room. The house had the usual smell 
of an old London house. I could never trace this smell ; 
sometimes it seemed to come from the carpets, sometimes 
from the walls, but I finally concluded that the house was 
saturated with humanity ; and that at changes of weather 
it gave out its hidden odours just as rheumatic pains make 
their presence known under the same influences—no one 
knows how or why. 

At one time our landlady kept fowls, for the virtue of 
fresh eggs was great upon her. In London you have, they 
say, four stages of eggs : there is “‘ the new laid egg,” “ the 
fresh egg,” “‘the breakfast egg,” and “‘ the egg.” The 
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fowls lived in a backyard and a faint (or, as the good 
woman would put it, a fainty) smell would sometimes 
ascend from the hen roost. But the great annoyance was 
the way in which the cock saluted the London morn; he 
was answered by another cock in some distant mews, and 
the effect upon the nerves of hearing our cock open fire, 
wondering whether the other would hear him, straining the 
ear to catch the distant reply, wondering whether our cock 
had heard him and whether he would respond, his response 
coming after a long interval when you had begun to give 
him up, was such that I had to interfere again. After plead- 
ing hard for him, the good woman’s ingenuity came to her 
aid ; she would shut him up in a box, so that he should not 
know when daylight came. The effect was very humorous, 
for the creature, detecting some light through a cranny or 
keyhole, began as usual his salute, but raising his head up, 
as he and his kind do, to give full effect to that exasperating 
note in which they take special pride, it came in contact 
with the lid of the box, and his crow ceased suddenly as 
if it had been cut short with a knife. He repeated this 
ludicrous performance for a time, but finally gave in from 
mortification. He was humiliated before his hens; perhaps 
they chaffed him in their way. 

For a time my cousin Lambert took the place of a . 
master who was ill at Westminster School; he spent 
a part of each day at the school, where he was himself 
educated by the boys, for he brought home some curious 
experiences he had of boys’ ways of thought. He told 
me of one odd custom which prevailed, and which was 
known as “calling Scott,” that being the headmaster’s 
name (the Scott of ‘‘ Liddell and Scott’’). When the 
head left his house arrayed for school, he was preceded by 
a host of little boys, who as they scuttled before him cried 
out *‘ Scott, Scott, Scott.” His description of this cere- 
mony was so ludicrous that I made a pilgrimage to 
Westminster in order that I might be an eye-witness. 
There I stood under the shadow of an archway, affecting to 
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study some feature of the building, and became a spectator 
of the affair, which was as described to me. The doctor 
only wanted a rod in his hand and a button on his cap to 
make a reproduction of Caldecott’s “Grand Pan-jan-drum.” 
The tail of his eye caught me in my archway, and it seemed 
to me that with an impatient gesture he sought to check 
the excessive zeal of these crying innocents, who took a 
little licence on the occasion, though I believe they 
regarded themselves as simply performing a duty and by 
no means as contributors to a rather ludicrous display. 
My old friend Canon Erskine Clarke had just launched 
another of his literary ventures, a weekly church paper 
called Church Bells. He lost heavily at first on the enter- 
prise and invited a number of the London clergy to take 
breakfast with him at the Cannon Street Hotel and give 
him the benefit of their advice. He asked me to join them ; 
there were some influential men present, Mr. Maclagan, 
then at Newington, afterwards Archbishop of York, 
Mr. G. H. Wilkinson of St. Peter’s, Eaton Square, after- 
wards Bishop of St. Andrew’s, amongst them. The 
matter was discussed, and a general opinion was expressed 
that there was great need for a church paper such as Church 
Bells, and a hope was held out that Canon Clarke would 
persevere with it. The deficit upon it, which he told me 
amounted to about £20 a week, seemed to the meeting a 
trifle compared with the importance of continuing it, 
though I do not remember whether any arrangement to 
share the loss was suggested. He asked me to become 
sub-editor to the paper, but as this involved some night 
work, and in other ways would have interfered with my 
duties, I declined, but suggested that my cousin Lambert 
might be willing to do the necessary work. This he did for 
atime. He was quite capable of writing the articles, which, 
though they might not have suited the views of the pro- 
prietor of the paper, would have given much amusement to 
its readers, but he did not feel at home in the “‘ scissors and 
paste pot” department, and after a time he gave it up. 
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He was, however, offered work more suited to his taste ; 
the inspectors of schools required, under the new Education 
Act, a number of assistant inspectors of returns, whose duty 
it was to examine, amongst others, schools not hitherto 
inspected, but willing to receive inspection. The Rev. 
Blandford, a veteran school inspector in Derbyshire, 
nominated my cousin as his assistant for this special work, 
and accordingly he left London for a time. He found the 
work congenial and interesting, and brought back with him 
a collection of stories which entertained others as much as 
the facts which gave rise to them had entertained him. 
There was the story, e.g., of the managers of a county 
school, who were told by the department that the room 
was too low and must be heightened ; after some delibera- 
tion one of them suggested that they should dig out the 
floor and so escape the cost of raising the roof. In another 
case a schoolmaster had had the misfortune to lose a leg 
and wore a wooden one; the school had not passed a 
satisfactory examination, and on the man being asked 
what the qualifications were which had appeared to the 
managers sufficient to justify his appointment, he had 
replied, with a good-natured smile: ‘ Well, you see, sir, 
they thought as how I had a wooden leg and it would be 
a bit of a living for me.” 

About this time Frank Hopkinson, who had worked 
with me at St. James’, Derby, wished to come to London. 
He joined me, to my great relief, and we lived together and 
had a very happy time. He was,as I have said, a good man 
to go marketing, and knew where in Leadenhall Market he 
could light upon the best meat, and the shop where 
haunches of Welsh mutton could be had at a price which 
makes the mouth water nowadays. He also imported, with 
the help of friends, some Marsala, which we had in a cask in 
a corner ; he had a silver tap of which he kept the key, and 
the wine was drawn off as we wanted it in a round blue 
flagon, which went by the name of “ blue-bottle.” For 
some time a barrister friend, A. W. Rowden, lived in the 
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same house, and we all used to dine together ; he after- 
wards had a very successful career at the Bar. More than 
once Rowden took me for a few days to visit his mother 
and sisters at Bournemouth, where they had a charming 
house, and from there we made excursions to Poole, 
Weymouth, Corfe Castle, etc. He had in London a large 
class of young men, and we used to go with them on 
Saturday afternoons to play cricket matches in the 
neighbourhood. We played at Willesden once on a very 
bumpy ground ; the other club had some helpers playing 
for them, and from one of their fast balls I got a black eye 
which so waked me up that I made a score of sixteen in a 
few minutes before I retired. The full effect of the blow 
happily did not appear until after Sunday, but when it did 
I was thoughtless enough to show myself amongst my poor 
people, where black eyes, though not rare, were a subject 
of interest. I explained to some who showed anxiety on 
the matter how it happened, and one woman, who was no 
stranger to such adornments, was rather complimentary 
than otherwise, adding to other remarks, ‘“‘ Well, he’s just 
like me now.” 

Visiting in my poor part of the parish was very simple. 
There was no pulling of bells, the front door was always 
open, and if you were at a loss for any one you just knocked 
at a door and asked ‘“‘ Mrs. Jones?” “ One pair back.” 
“Mrs. Smith ?”’ “Top front.” The mews were rather 
strange places to visit. Mine were all given up to cabbies. 
If a man had been out all night he was in bed, and if on 
day work he was out driving, so that cabby was not often 
to be found unless he was ill. These men broke down soon 
if they fell ill; late hours, exposure, irregular meals, and 
drinks at odd times played havoc with the constitution. 
People sometimes wonder where that remarkable vehicle 
the London “ growler ” came from; the flaming coat-of- 
arms sometimes painted upon the panels used to make one 
think that the “ kybe ” was the property of some nobleman 
lately deceased, but I can let people of inquiring mind into 
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the mystery of these strange conveyances, admirably 
designed as they were to pass through crowded streets, and 
to hold a goodly number of passengers in their well- 
arranged interiors, where not an inch of room was lost. 
The people made them themselves. I have often watched 
them at their dark deeds ; old carriage makers, smiths of 
a roving turn, set up workshops in some old stable ; here 
they repair and even build their arks. On a certain day 
they have to be presented for approval before being 
licensed ; if passed a mark is placed upon them to signify 
that they are comparatively safe. There were busy days 
before presenting the vehicle, such a patching and painting 
and varnishing. I once stood amongst a group of out- 
raged artists, who were standing round a coach which had 
come back from inspection a failure. They were highly 
indignant. I saw the new American cloth, with which it 
was lined, had been opened, and from the opening the ends 
of straws presented themselves, just as they had been 
picked out of the stable and stuffed in. The uneven 
contours of the rest of the padding, proclaiming a hasty 
and economical treatment, had also no doubt contributed 
to its rejection. The queer, ungraceful, angular build 
of the London four-wheeler does not, then, appear so 
strange, when you know that the man and his brother, 
assisted by his wife’s second cousin, have made _ it 
in a backyard in their leisure hours. It reminds me of a 
song in German Reed’s entertainment in which a husband’s 
threat to his provoking wife ran thus :-— 


You shall drink out of pewter, 
And eat from off delf, 
And as for your dresses, 
(Pause in perplexity) 
As for your dresses . . . 
(Another pause, biting nails) 
As for your dresses . . . 
(With sudden inspiration and a bitter smile) 
Ill make ’em myself, 
Pll make ’em myself ! 
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Speaking of comic songs, I went once into a room in one 
of the courts and found a young man in his shirt-sleeves, 
sitting in an abstracted kind of way, and looking perplexed, 
as if labouring under some great mental effort ; his sister 
(a girl of twelve) sat at the table with pen and ink and a 
school exercise book. The young man could not write, 
but he was, I found on inquiry, a composer of comic songs 
and was actually in the comic throes when I interrupted 
him ; however, he was very affable and when I expressed a 
great interest in his unusual occupation, he condescended 
to recite a few of the verses which his sister had written at 
his dictation. The song had a refrain which came in at 
times very humorously : 


You'll be sorry you made the remark. 


It was descriptive of various experiences in life in which 
silence would have heen golden. One verse described two 
young persons, not of the same sex, “‘ walking out” ; 
carried away by the feelings of the moment the weaker 
member of the party made his proposal in form, which was 
promptly accepted ; the verse then described some of the 
perplexities of married life, and the refrain came in with 
reference to his incautious proposition. I asked him what 
he did with these effusions when they were completed and 
polished up. He told me that he took them to a musical 
friend of his, who. set them to music, for which service 
the friend received five shillings ; the author then learned 
to sing them, and did so at a room in a West End public- 
house where gentlemen’s servants met in the even- 
ings. This room he described as being well filled with 
servants in livery or mufti, who enjoyed themselves with . 
tobacco and refreshments ; a stage at one end of the room 
provided a suitable place for those who amused the 
audience, and here my friend, amongst others, sang his 
songs and made his living. Sometimes he sold a song after 
he had brought it out, and it travelled elsewhere ; some 
were failures and died quickly, some caught on and had a 
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long life and a merry one. The girl who was writing for 
him was one of our school pupils and might be said to be 
making an early use of her education. 

This reminds me of another caterer for the amusement 
of the public of a humbler and less prosperous kind. I 
was sent for about eight o’clock one evening to see a man 
who was dying; it was one of those dismal summer 
evenings which make you wish it was winter and you could 
shut out the light and sit over the fire. I found the poor 
man in a dreary, close room ; the rain beat on the window 
and ran down the panes, making long, dirty streaks in its 
course. He lay upon a miserable bed; he was blind, 
and had been struck down with paralysis. He wasa clever 
man (as the blind often are), and he could both make and 
play upon the banjo. He made these instruments for 
sale and he used to go out playing in the streets and in 
public-houses. Whilst I talked with him (he was quite 
alone and had no one to look after him), two young 
fellows came in. They were pals of his, and had called for 
him, that he might go out with them and play for them. 
These three made, it appeared, a little troupe. The 
young fellows carried boards under their arms and one of 
them had a pair of wooden clogs ; their plan of operation 
was that the blind man played, and the two lads danced 
on their boards, the one in wooden clogs and the other in 
his stockinged feet. I can imagine the performance—the 
silent dance, broken in upon by the clatter-clatter of the 
clogs, and then the silent dance again—as being somewhat 
effective. The scene was very pathetic ; on the bed lay 
the dying man, round the room his tools and the instru- 
ments he made, some unfinished. The dingy window, the 
rain, the two youths standing with an air of deep dejection 
watching their comrade slipping away from them, and 
wondering what they should do when he was gone, made 
a composition for a painter. I talked to the two lads ; why 
did they follow such an uncertain, such a vagabond life ? 
No doubt they had vagrant blood in them ; they said the 
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life was very hard, they scarcely got enough to eat some- 
times. When the police were kind and they got a “‘ good 
pitch,” they picked up a little, but at other times the 
“moving on”’ spoilt their show. One had been a hair- 
dresser’s assistant, but the monotony of the life had 
wearied him. The wanderer continues to wander, he 
can’t settle ; when the sun shines and there is food and 
drink, “‘ who so happy as he?” But the other times, what . 
of them ? 

In the cab mews the usual arrangement was for the 
ground floor to be the stable and coach-house, while a 
broad-stepped ladder in a corner led up to the living room. 
The smell of the stable went up through the open trapdoor, 
and the flies in the fly season were awful. Catch-em- 
alive-O’s were nowhere ; as a rule, a saucer of beer and 
sugar stood on the table to attract the plagues. Knocking 
on the rails of oneof these ladders one day, I had no 
invitation to come in, but a sweet little voice singing a 
song drew me up the ladder. There lay in an armchair, 
on pillows nicely arranged, a delightful little girl about five 
years old ; her legs were stretched out over another chair, 
and to one of her feet was fastened the clock weight, which 
hung over the bar of the chair. The poor little woman 
had hip disease, and the doctor had improvised something 
for her relief. She was one of those angelic-looking 
children whose presence in such a place seemed a little bit 
of a better land; she was bright and cheerful and sang 
her little song quite simply. I sat down and had a chat 
with her ; she was not at all afraid of the stranger, but 
took her little part quite charmingly. No one came up 
while I was there, so the little creature was evidently left 
a good deal alone. I was so much taken with her that, 
after some delay, I got admission for her into the Middlesex 
Hospital, where she became a great favourite ; along time 
after this I was told she was still there, for no one was 
willing to part with her, and she cheered every one up by 
her pretty ways. 
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The London hospitals were certainly perfection; the 
quiet, the discipline, the cleanliness, the capable look of the 
attendants, nurses, and sisters, gave a feeling of confidence ; 
the contrast between the home and the hospital went some 
way to effect a cure. I visited patients in many hospitals, 
for the aim and hope of the Londoner, when anything was 
really wrong, was to get into a hospital, and I got my poor 
people in wherever I could. I visited chiefly at King’s 
College, Charing Cross, Middlesex, University, and Gray’s 
Inn Road. The Children’s Hospital in Ormond Street, 
and the Children’s Hip Disease Hospital in Queen’s 
Square, were delightful places to visit. A friend of mine, 
Mr. Price, curate of St. George the Martyr, was chaplain at 
the Children’s Hospital, and I sometimes took service for 
him when he was away ; he was afterwards Minor Canon 
of Westminster, and later on vicar of Bishop Auckland. 

We used frequently to send convalescents to places in 
the country to recruit their strength. The effect upon 
them was startling; they went away pale, nervous, and 
shaky, to return with a set-up look, proud of their brown 
and sunburnt appearance; they were scarcely to be 
recognised. I shall never forget the delighted gratitude 
with which one man, whom I scarcely expected to see 
return at all, related his country experiences. It was like 
a chapter in a book ; his brown face glowed with the light 
and warmth which had been shed upon it, and yet he was 
rejoiced to return. ‘There was no kybes and _ buses, 
you see, and at night it was awfully quiet,’ was his 
apology for his joy on being in London again. The 
Cockney is strangely ignorant of country things. The 
barrister friend who lived with me had, as I have said, a 
large class of young men, who were devoted to him. He 
took them once to Hampton Court, and after a day of 
games on the racecourse, when on our way back to the 
station in the gloom of the evening, some of the party who 
were in advance of the others shouted out that they had 
secured a bat. We hurried up and found the bat enclosed 
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in a handkerchief held by the four corners ; it seemed to 
weigh down the rag rather heavily for a bat, and as they 
slowly unfolded it to show their treasure I warned them 
to be careful lest they should hurt the little creature. 
However, when the handkerchief was gradually unfolded 
there sat in the middle of it a fine large toad. 

An excursion into the country for a day is a real treat 
for the London workers. They enjoy nothing so much as 
to be burned red by the sun and return to their friends 
with such evidences of their travels ; their pale faces soon 
take a genial colour from Nature’s painter. The colour 
quickly disappears again, but not the recollection of the 
day ; it lives for twelve months or more. It is the only 
day in the year on which some of them see real green fields, 
for there are numbers of people in London who know little 
beyond the streets along which they pass to and fro in the 
course of their work, and there are others who are com- 
pelled to sit at their work in their one room. We used to 
take 300 or 400 of our poor people every year for a day’s 
excursion ; sometimes we went to Hampton Court, some- 
times to Epping Forest. But the “ treatest treat of all,” as 
a child expressed it, was to Southend. Southend, with its 
endless pier, its endless sands, its endless shrimps, donkeys, 
and trippers, was a land of enchantment, and hands were 
always held up for Southend. They used to save their 
money for months before and entrust it to the care of the 
mission woman ; when they were able to produce about 
half the cost of the day’s excursion, which included a really 
good meat tea, tickets were issued to them. Not, however, 
without some discretion ; they had to apply beforehand, 
and their names were entered and submitted to a 
committee. They must be parishioners and persons not 
in a position to pay the full cost of the day. If they were 
guilty of any excess, for the excitement of the day and the 
open-heartedness of friends sometimes led to forgetfulness 
of the decorum due to the occasion, they were put back for 
a year and not allowed to join the elect. 
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Let us suppose that we are going to Southend. The day 
comes, we look out anxiously ; it is fine. We set off, the 
poor on foot about six o’clock, those able to afford it, in cabs 
or buses a little later. We find ourselves at Fenchurch 
Street a little too early, but all the better ; we have time 
to see who’s there. There they all are, the rather particular 
ones who thought “‘ they shouldn’t go this year,”’ and the 
cripples who declared they couldn’t. ‘‘ What, you here 2?” 
“Well, I never.” Lots of chaff goes on, for the Londoner 
is always “ready.” In high spirits they begin an attack 
upon the baskets and bundles they have with them ; 
presently the upper ten begin to arrive, the rector and the 
district visitors, the beadle and the pew-openers. One 
curate has to remain behind to keep the shuffling sexton 
company in the vestry, for the latter is too much a man of 
the world to find enjoyment in such simple ways as these. 
Now we’re off, such larking, pushing, chaffing, shouting, 
and singing, the journey is almost the best part of the day. 
But why should I attempt to describe it when I have by 
me a description of the day’s events by one of the excur- 
sionists who took mental note of every little incident, who 
seems to have seen everything, and whose little poem is to 
the life ? At the first weekly Monday meeting of our clerical 
staff after the excursion of 1873, the rector tossed it to me 
across the table, and I have it now, and you shall have 
it, too, if you care to look in the Appendix at the end of 
these memoirs. It is a testimony to the shrewd observa- 
tion of the writer and her descriptive powers, and is a 
touching record of the feelings of pleasure and gratitude 
which the country awakens in the heart of the real toiler. 


CHAPTER XXI 


SIGHTS AND SORROWS 


T fell to my lot as a rule to be in London during the 

autumn. My rector went away about the middle of 
August, and I had to be back from my holiday before he 
went. The general impression is that people who have to 
be in London in August and September are much to be 
pitied. Nothing of the kind; it is a delightful time. 
Indeed, every season except the fog season is delightful in 
London. In hot weather there is a cool hour or two 
morning and evening, and a ride on the top of a bus or 
tram is as good as a drive in a carriage and much more 
entertaining. In August all the well-to-do people went 
away, and in September the poor people who could 
manage it went “ hopping,” which was to them as exciting 
as a tour abroad. Then, except for the country excur- 
sionists who were to be found everywhere, we had London 
to ourselves ; you might go the length of Oxford Street and 
not see a private carriage (except the doctor’s) ; work 
slackened off, and I used to see something of London and 
the outskirts. It was rather an unoccupied time, and my 
brother Charles Perry (who was now curate of St. Peter’s, 
Eaton Square, under Mr. Wilkinson) and I used to arrange 
to meet and go off for a day to Hampton Court, Virginia 
Water, Epping Forest, Kew Gardens, or some other of the 
delightful places within reach. Epping Forest provides 
a great variety ; some of it is quite wild and rough, some 
well planted and park-like; High Beech is a beautiful 
feature of the place, the birds and animals are now undis- 
turbed, and the forest full of life; it might be 100 miles 
from London. 
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I stayed more than once at Hampton Court Palace. 
One of my great friends at Cambridge was Bouchier ; he 
had been the head boy at Harrow, and was much thought 
of by Dr. Butler. His mother had apartments allotted to 
her in the palace, and I stayed with them for a few days. 
Her rooms were on the ground floor and were large and 
handsome. My friend was preparing to take Holy Orders, 
but was carried off by consumption, to the inexpressible 
sorrow of his mother ; she was a widow and he her only 
son. She sent me many of his books, and wrote to me 
from time to time, for any one her son had cared for was of 
interest to her. She founded a history prize at Harrow 
in his memory and sent me a copy of all the correspondence 
with respect to it. She was an Admiral’s widow and did 
not at all dislike the constant tramp of the visitors’ feet 
in the state apartments above her rooms ; it reminded her 
of the sounds on deck aboard ship. She told me that 
some of the visitors took more interest in the private 
apartments than in the state rooms shown to them, and 
would try sometimes to get a view of these. A man once 
stepped on to the flower bed in front of her windows and 
looked over the blinds into the room. She was a very tall 
and dignified woman, and rising to her full height she 
faced the man and thought to extinguish him by the 
severe way in which she informed him, “Sir, these are 
private apartments.’ The man did not quail before her, 
but with a full Cockney twang replied: “‘ Air they ? How 
much a week ?”’ It was delightful to walk out in the early 
morning before the visitors appeared into the Palace 
gardens and Bushey Park. 

With two or three exceptions my parishioners were not, 
as a rule, hospitable to me, and my interests lay chiefly 
among the poor people in my district. Christmas Day was 
perhaps the most trying day in the year. I have spent it 
alone ; it is the time for family gatherings, and outsiders 
are, naturally, not wanted, but a Christmas Day alone ! 
I tried to cheer myself up by having an evening service in 
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the Ragged schoolroom, but it was a failure ; nobody 
wanted to have the message of glad tidings in such a place 
and at such a time, and I was not much in the humour to 
give it, so I crept back to my rooms and went to bed early, 
and was glad when another morning had come. One can 
spend almost any day in the year alone, sometimes with 
profit and even with pleasure, but Christmas Day, no! 
That which is divine in humanity forbids it; there is 
something in its atmosphere which calls for one’s fellow- 
creatures, if possible for one’s own kith and kin, but iailing 
that, for somebody’s; such is the genius of the season 
that it is positively harmful to spend it as I did that year. 
Never since that wretched experience in London have I 
allowed any one, if I could help it, to spend the day alone, 
and when I hada home of my own, if I heard of any one 
who was likely to be left in their own company I have 
asked him, or her; to join our party, and insisted upon an 
acceptance, on the plea that it was almost a crime to choose 
to be alone then, a contempt, as it were, for that revelation 
of goodwill, sympathy, and love which makes the festival 
of Christmas dear to all people. 

Once I was foolish enough to visit some of my poor 
friends in the parish on Christmas Eve or on the Bank 
Holiday, not realising that they are often best left to 
their own devices at such times, and can take care of 
themselves. I selected a room where the man was, I 
thought, of rather a thoughtful turn of mind and of a 
steady nature ; and so perhaps he was, as a rule. How- 
ever, on knocking at the door and entering, I found 
the social atmosphere so dense that I could only dimly 
perceive by the light of a candle stuck in a bottle, a group 
of revellers enjoying themselves. Bottles of porter, for 
that, apparently, was the fancy that night, stood about, 
and the host, with one in his hand, which he held on high, 
as if he was just wishing a health, turned an eye of suspi- 
cion and only partial recognition upon me. As I stood, 
taken somewhat aback by a scene which I had scarcely 
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expected in his room, he, in a semi-grave voice, which held 
in it a polite censure for my inconsiderate intrusion, cried 
out : “ Who in the name of the Lord is this that has gotten 
amongst us ?”’ I saw my mistake, and withdrew without 
a word, but with an apology in my mind, nor did I go near 
him again until time had softened memory and resentment 
at my intrusion. 

As I knocked at a door one summer evening a cat stood 
by me, evidently eager for a reply to the knock ; no one 
answered, so I opened the door and looked round; the 
cat rushed in where I hesitated to go further. The table 
was spread for tea and a fine bloater lay on a plate awaiting 
its owner and the gridiron; the cat jumped on a chair, 
and surveyed the arrangements with approval, and the 
demurity common to the cat tribe. Presently it put its 
paws on the table; it stretched out its neck until its 
shoulder blades rose above its ears, it sniffed, and became 
excited, its tail moved slowly from side to side. It looked 
at me, then back at the fish ; I did not stir a muscle, but 
awaited events. The cat jumped on the table; it gave an 
appealing look at me. Shall you interfere? I made no 
sign. One more look at the herring and then another look 
atme. Shall you tell ? The conflict was severe; it crept 
nearer, reassured by my apparent indifference. In a 
moment prudence, conscience, fear, every restraining 
influence was gone ; the cat seized the herring and bolted 
out of the open window. Feeling that I had encouraged 
the culprit in the theft I crept quietly into the room, 
dropped a penny into the plate, shut the door, and 
made off. 

There is a particular part of a saddle known as the saddle 
tree ; the core of this is made out of several pieces of hard 
wood shaped by machinery. These small pieces are fitted 
together and held in their places by canvas covered with 
strong glue and then wrapped round the joints; when 
finished the core has a hole in the middle and looks very 


much like a joint in the vertebre of some animal; the 
T2 
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pieces are strung on a rope to harden, and when stretched 
across the room look like the remains of some great 
“ Saurian monster.” A whole family were engaged in 
making these for a saddler; the glue pot was always 
simmering, the family steeped in glue—hair, hands, face, 
clothes, everything was sticky. The woman was one of 
those little, rather stoutish, energetic women, whom 
nothing seems to daunt. She had bright beady eyes and 
woolly hair which gathered in crisp curls all round her 
head. These people were always cheerful—jubilant indeed. 
The glue seemed to feed them and keep them warm. 
They probably earned good wages, for the work required 
some skill and great accuracy. 

In hot summer weather the traditional plague of the old 
London houses made visiting a very disagreeable experi- 
ence. There is a. story of an old lady of a lively turn who 
defended fleas on the plea that she never had known a dull 
one; but the old plaster and the many coats of paper unfor- 
tunately encouraged the larger though more sluggish pest. 
Towards the close of a hot summer the nuisance was such 
that the people sometimes slept on the doorstep rather 
than goto bed. A fantastic story is told of two old people 
who persisted in sitting up at nights and were at last led off 
to bed by these creatures. I recall how one poor woman 
who was confined to her bed described her misery and help- 
lessness as they crept up the wall, along the ceiling, and 
finally dropped on to her pillow. I had always to change 
and search my clothes after visiting. This is not a very 
savoury subject, but I doubt whether any London curate’s 
experience would be complete without it. 

Towards the end of my work in this rookery two of the 
courts were demolished, having been condemned by the 
authorities as unfit for habitation. The hardship for the 
poor people was great ; they had to go far from their work, 
or pay rent which their means would not allow them to do, 
unless they put up with insufficient food. I remember 
meeting one of them down in Westminster and asking what 
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she did there ; she told me she was worn out with look- 
ing for a room where she could find a refuge for her 
family. The man has no time to go house hunting ; if he 
can work for the rent he has done his part. I was really 
sorry for the ejected tenants, and when the work of 
demolition was going on, and the housebreakers had got 
down to the flooring of the first story, I remember seeing 
those who lived on the ground floor eating their dinner, 
while the dust and dirt were coming through the flooring 
above. I was standing with a little group of the neighbours 
watching the destruction of these places and wondering at 
the piles of rubbish and almost of dust into which they 
were reduced, when we were joined by a very large fat 
woman, who came out of the court close by. She had no 
bonnet on and surveyed the scene with a somewhat 
philosophical air, her bare arms folded over her capacious 
and lightly clad bosom. Suddenly she withdrew one arm 
and waved her hand towards the ruins, while she exclaimed 
in a loud, tragic voice, redolent with humour : ‘“‘ Thousands 
of innocent lives sacrificed there!’ The cellars of the 
houses had been closed for some time before this, but the 
people used to pick the padlocks and sleep in them at 
night, restoring them to apparent security in the daytime ; 
in this way they lived rent free. 

The houses were condemned under what was called 
Torrens’ Act, which was aimed apparently at rich land- 
lords who drew what were high rents from these wretched 
dwellings. In order to mark disapproval of these owners 
the Act provided that the dwellings might be destroyed 
without any compensation being made to the owner. 
Acts passed for special purposes such as this may 
sometimes hit innocent people very severely, and so it 
proved in this instance. One hard-working man of thrifty 
habits had expended his life’s savings in the purchase of the 
lease of a house which stood in the middle of one of these 
courts. This house was his pride and joy ; he repaired it, 

cleaned and painted the rooms, lived in one of them him- 
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self, and let the others to good, hard-working, well-con- 
ducted tenants. His house had to go with the others, for 
it could not stand alone, and with it went the life’s savings 
of the poor man, and from being in comfortable circum- 
stances he was reduced to poverty, and found himself 
homeless. He was heart-broken, and I believe ended his 
days in the workhouse. He was a most respectable 
man, and his house was a pattern to the court and, 
indeed, helped much to keep up its good character, 
but the Act was put in motion by some well-meaning 
people anxious to improve the condition of the poor and 
to punish grasping landlords; they shot at a crow and 
killed a poor pigeon. 

This unfortunate man complained bitterly to me of the 
hardship of his condition. I could not believe his story 
and made some careful inquiries, and when I found that 
the matter was as he had stated I endeavoured to help him. 
I represented the case to several persons of importance in 
the parish, and tried to secure their sympathy and help ; 
the former they gave freely, but declared themselves, after 
making inquiries, unable to give the other. Under such 
conditions they were helpless. Some were willing to 
assist him, but he did not want charity, he wanted 
justice ; he was a man who had by thrift and good manage- 
ment made an independence for himself and his family, and 
all was frustrated by the philanthropic efforts of those who 
had their eye upon people well able to look after them- 
selves. I told the poor fellow the result of my efforts ; he 
was grateful, but quite broken down ; he looked a stricken 
man. ‘The street, with its courts and mews, has now 
entirely disappeared, and part of the site is occupied by 
great towering rows of model dwellings. 

One man, who kept a shop in it, complained to me 
that his landlord, who was a clergyman, refused to renew 
his lease, and was going to turn him out, because he kept the 
shop open on Sunday. I had a talk with him and endea- 
voured to understand the conditions under which his 
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customers lived, and why it was that he felt obliged to trade 
on Sunday. He made out a fairly good case for himself. 
Some of those who dealt with him did not get their money 
(they were street traders) until late on Saturday night, and, 
indeed, were not home until well on into the Sunday 
morning. One of them was a crossing-sweeper in a 
neighbouring square, an old woman, whom I remember 
well, who used to sit on a round basket curled up like a 
cat when not engaged in her professional work, which she 
plied diligently as the people went to church ; it was then 
that she received her wage, several of them bestowing upon 
her their offertory gifts with thoughtful regularity. I can- 
not remember all the man told me, but it was sufficient to 
warrant me (at least, so I thought at the time) in writing 
to his landlord and representing to him what I had gleaned. 
I addressed my letter to a West End club and in due time 
I received a reply. I kept it because it seemed to be an 
evidence of the difficulty which we all have in under- 
standing the conditions under which some people live, 
unless we have actually lived amongst them and known 
something of their experiences. I do not defend those who 
nullify God’s best gift to man, for his material and spiritual 
welfare, by trading on Sunday merely for gain, or to 
minister to self-indulgence, but there are possibly cases in 
which a hard and fast line might press unkindly upon those 
least able to combat social difficulties, and some who 
experience no such difficulties may be in danger of forget- 
ting that “the Sabbath was made for man.” Here, 
however, is the landlord’s letter, evidently that of a 
courteous scholar of the old school, and written in a some- 
what precise and rather tremulous hand. 


** OXFORD AND CAMBRIDGE CLUB, 
“Patt MALL. 
“ July 4, 187-. 
“ DzaR Si1r,—I was a little surprised to learn in a letter 
you have done my tenant Mr. F the favour to write to 
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me, ‘ that in the course of your work you have been brought 
into frequent contact with him.’ It was pleasing to me to 
hear this, for I should fear that in the House of God he 
would not be seen by you, and I would hope and rejoice to 
think that out of that House and in week-day visitation 
contact with yourself would not be without some benefit. 
May God grant him—it would be my heartfelt wish while 
the short day of life continues—to be made to learn what 
an awful thing it is to sin against God, to treat with con- 
tempt that Blessed Being from whom we receive all things, 
and may that Merciful God grant him repentance unto life. 
He is (as I think you know) the tenant of a Clergyman, and 
the latter has been only allowed to know him as one who 
contentedly, wilfully, and habitually breaks the law both 
of God and man, unkindly resisting and turning a deaf ear 
to all expostulation on the part of him whose house he 
occupies. He ineurs (a very bitter thought) the guilt of 
dragging into sin an infinite number of other fellow crea- 
tures ; such all must do who to gratify a miserable greed 
open their homes for Sunday trading to the injury of their 
fellows in trade, who are willing to be obedient to the law 
and loyal to their God. I am a little surprised that he 
should have been so fortunate as to obtain your advocacy. 
‘ He finds it difficult,’ you say to me, ‘ to obtain a renewal 
of his lease.’ In order that he might obtain this, you add, 
“he seems willing to make an alteration in habit of Sunday 
trade.’ This is open confession that it still is his habitude. 
Even were I willing, which I am not, to have continuance 
of such a tenant, what confidence could I have in an 
engagement made by a man who deliberately breaks 
Divine and human laws ? 
“Yours faithfully, 


CHAPTER XXII 


Feasts, Frestrrvats, anp Missions 


‘eh one occasion I was asked by my rector to take 
morning service for a City rector who lived in our 
parish. I set off early in the morning to walk, and on my 
way visited several of the City churches, and spent a 
very interesting hour or so in this way. I saw some rare 
pieces of classical work, and some beautiful carving ; the 
interiors of these churches are so wonderfully proportioned 
and so skilfully arranged that they produce a most pleas- 
ing effect; they are characterised by those mysterious 
touches of genius that make it hard to tell why the whole 
is so pleasing, but pleasing it is, probably as the result of 
infinite care, thought, and knowledge of art, combined 
with laborious attention to every detail. In many of these 
churches there is a kind of inner porch, a lobby where I 
found in some cases the officials, the beadle, the clerk, the 
pew-opener, engaged in conversation on the topics of the 
day, or in narration of matters of personal interest. On 
seeing me as a prospective worshipper they stood to atten- 
tion, each prepared to do his apportioned duty; the clerk 
threw open the inner door, the pew-opener considered 
which pew most needed airing, and there was visible 
disappointment when I retired and left them to their 
loneliness. Possibly these churches are more useful 
during the week than on Sunday. In many of them 
there are short mid-day services, and it is seldom that 
they are not used by busy people for private prayer. The 
church for which I was bound was fairly well attended ; 
the charity school children were there in their quaint 
dresses, and about thirty or forty people joined heartily 
281 
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in the service; the singing was good, and the responses 
audible. 

I remember that the Church of All Hallows the 
Great had a real Moses and Aaron (not paintings but 
figures) guarding the Commandments, and a very curious 
screen of carved wood which extended the whole width 
of the church. This screen, which is of Flemish work, 
was presented, I was told, by a Dutch merchant in 
gratitude for the use of the church granted to his 
co-religionists. The church is now pulled down, but 
the screen has been re-erected in the Church of St. 
Margaret’s, Lothbury, to which the pulpit was also trans- 
ferred. I have an interest in this church in Lothbury 
because it is the one where my great-grandfather had a 
lectureship. He lived in Chapel Street, leading from 
Grosvenor Place into Belgrave Square (which at the end 
of the eighteenth century was open country), and was 
chaplain to the Lock Hospital, then in Grosvenor Place. 
On alternate Sundays he rose at 4 a.m. and walked into 
the City, where at St. Margaret’s Church he had a ser- 
vice at 6 a.m., administering the Holy Communion, and 
preaching to a large congregation. His house in Chapel 
Street is still standing, but is now in a very fashionable 
quarter. 

When curate at Wisbech I had, as I have said, made 
friends with a gentleman who was for a time M.P. for 
Cambridgeshire, and who had a house in London ; he was 
marked one year as Sheriff of Middlesex, and he invited me 
to a kind of official dinner at the Ship Inn at Greenwich. 
The Lord Mayor and Lady Mayoress were there; they 
came in a dress carriage, not the carriage of gold and glass 
which appears at the Lord Mayor’s Show, but, nevertheless, 
a very smart affair, which attracted a crowd of sightseers. 
The Lord Mayor wore his robes and chain ; there were very 
many City magnates there with their ladies, and I was 
much interested in the show and wished for a guide to 
point out who was who. It was a “fish dinner,” i.e., it 
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was a dinner at which before it began properly there were 
served some eight samples of different kinds of fish. I was 
requested to act as the sheriff’s chaplain and to say 
grace; two hours later I found that to return thanks 
suitable to the occasion required a pianoforte and a 
choir of voices. After eating mouthfuls of several kinds 
of fish I began to wish for some dinner, and when 
cutlets were offered I accepted them gaily, and thought 
that if I could only procure a potato I could make 
a wholesome meal. Accordingly, f plucked up courage to 
ask the waiter for a potato. After a conference with the 
chief of the bakers he returned, and in a confidential tone 
informed me that potatoes were not served with that 
course. I accepted the decision, and in time the banquet 
came to an end, for it was a real banquet. I then had 
leisure to look around me, and mark the dresses of the 
ladies and the splendour of their jewels, for with the 
toasts and speeches my services were no longer needed. 
It was then that I became aware of the presence of a 
gentleman in faultless evening dress who sat at a table 
by himself and handled a baton. This was Mr. Harker, 
the celebrated toast master. It was he who decided when 
we should cease talking, and the choir should return 
thanks for our relief from this somewhat tedious repast. 
It was he who demanded silence for the various 
speakers, naming them witha wave of his baton: “ Pray 
silence, gentlemen, for the Right Worshipful the Lord 
Mayor,” andsoon. It was he who told us when to charge 
our glasses, setting us an example, and when the toast was 
to be a bumper toast, and when it was to be accompanied 
by “ fires.” ‘‘ Gentlemen, charge your glasses, a bumper 
toast.” “‘ Gentlemen, please, gentlemen, fires, hip, hip, 
hip, hurrah, hurrah, hurrah!” These expressions of joy 
he uttered alone, no one participating in the enthusiasm, 
which he was satisfied to enjoy by himself ; at each cheer 
the baton was waved to give emphasis to the importance 
of the toasts, of which there were many. Some very good 
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speeches were made, one especially by a gentleman who 
sat opposite me in a glaring white waistcoat, flaxen hair, 
and a florid complexion, a celebrated City man. Thus I 
was allowed to assist at a function which though, I suppose, 
familiar to City people and companies was to me one of the 
least profitable in which I have been called to engage. 

The Shah visited London about this time, and “‘ Have 
you seen the Shah ?” was the question of the season and 
made the refrainto asong. He was announced to visit the 
British Museum, and one of my friends there, for I was 
acquainted with several of the officials, was kind enough 
to inform me of the hour of the visit. Accordingly, I went 
and stood with other favoured ones who were “in the 
know.” After waiting for some time, the bearer of his 
coffee cup and his pipe bearers arrived, all very interest- 
ing people, but the Shah himself did not come, and I made 
no further effort to see him. 

One of my duties was to hold a half-hour service for 
policemen in the parish church on one week-day afternoon. 
They paraded under the charge of a sergeant, who set out 
the hymn-books for them. We had a volunteer organist, 
the men sang well, and I enjoyed the service ; they were 
most attentive to the short address I gave. I was a little 
startled, it is true, to read in pencil on the fly-leaf of one of 
the hymn-books used at the service, “I do pray we may 
have another parson.” Of course, I thought, this must 
refer to some past history. The men were allowed time to 
come to the service, but after a while this privilege was 
withheld ; the men might come in their own time if they 
chose. This was a discouragement on the part of the 
authorities which had its effect on the men. I had some 
correspondence with the authorities, and obtained leave 
to go to the barracks and address the men. I told them 
I was willing to continue the services, if they could arrange 
to attend. They did so for a time, and some of the older 
ones kept on well, but by degrees the newcomers failed, 
and the service came to an end. 
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I was invited one year to act as a steward at the Festival 
of the Sons of the Clergy in St. Paul’s. This ancient 
corporation has considerable funds at its disposal, and 
makes grants to the widows and orphans of clergy ; the 
applications are numerous and often reveal a painful 
condition of poverty and distress. The secretary of the 
corporation lived in the parish, and I knew him and his 
family. He told me that after the board days, when 
applicants had been before them, he could scarcely sleep 
because of the distressing nature of the cases which were 
made known. The corporation held an annual festival 
service at St. Paul’s with the object of increasing their 
funds. I acted as one of the stewards, and was at St. 
Paul’s an hour before the service, habited in gown and 
bands. The service was long, and before our duties began 
we had some refreshment in one of the vestries. In the 
corners of the building, where nave and transepts meet, 
there are some large fine rooms which escape the notice of 
the visitor, and in one of these we were fortified for the 
work which we had engaged to perform. We were then told 
off to our respective stations. Part of the dome was fenced 
off with crimson ropes passing through standards fixed in 
the floor, and I was stationed at the entrance to this enclo- 
sure with instructions to admit pink ticket holders only to 
the favoured part, and to exclude others, directing the 
latter to less honourable places. I did not like the task, and 
performed it indifferently, so that I scarcely pleased those 
I admitted, and offended those I didn’t. Presently a band 
arrived, the members wearing short-sleeved surplices, and 
carrying violins, hautboys, flutes, trumpets, cornets, and 
other (unknown) instruments. The service was ornate 
and very long. I forget who the preacher was, but he 
extolled the married state as well suited to the clergy and, 
indeed, almost incumbent uponthem. He did not venture 
to enlarge upon the advantage accruing to the parish, 
which in the vicar’s wife frequently obtains the services of 
an excellent curate at the expense of her husband and 
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children. I forget whether the corporation assists in the 
education of the children, but this is one of the most press- 
ing anxieties which beset the life of the married clergy. 

In the year in which I began work in London we had a 
mission. Missions were then somewhat new, and they 
awakened a great deal of interest, and affected the 
characters and conduct of some people permanently. 
Our mission was conducted by two well-known missioners 
of that day ; it had a considerable effect upon the parish, 
and one man, a thoughtful and very interesting man 
named Matthews, who had lived quite apart from religion, 
became my lifelong friend, and helped in Sunday school 
and other work as long as his health allowed. His letters to 
me in after years were valuable literary productions ; they 
were among the few I have preserved, and they are much 
more worthy of appearing in print than many I have read 
in books. The mission had a great effect upon the clergy 
and church workers, and awakened many questions in 
their minds, the answers to which were shown in more 
serious and consistent work than before. It was part of 
my duty on this occasion to visit the tradesmen in that 
part of Oxford Street which lay in the parish. None of 
them lived on the premises, but I was instructed to see 
the principals, if possible, and prevail upon them to give 
their sympathy to the movement and express themselves 
favourably upon it to their workpeople, and also allow 
them opportunities, so far as the demands of business 
would permit, to attend the services. It was a work 
which called for considerable tact. I must say that I was 
received as a rule with great civility, though one man, who 
was a scientist, expressed himself in terms of contempt and — 
was anything but encouraging. Some of the Jews who 
traded in the parish were very courteous, and expressed 
themselves as ready to subscribe to any local charities 
which were for the alleviation of distress amongst the sick 
and poor. The services in church were most impressive, 
and large numbers of people came night after night to 
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attend them. In my poverty-stricken region the work 
was more difficult, and doubts were expressed as to 
whether it would be wise to hold services ; however, we 
determined to try. We gathered in the courts, and like 
the Salvation Army, sang hymns and addressed the 
people ; we had a kind of procession from court to court 
and the people followed us. On one occasion the rector 
formed one of the party, and a Roman Catholic woman 
came out and offered him a plate of broken meat, affecting 
to suppose that he was singing for alms. The incongruity 
of the situation was certainly humorous, and the woman’s 
attempt to bring our proceedings into contempt was not 
without some effect. I begged one of the missioners to 
come down and address such people as I might be able to 
induce to come to the Ragged schoolroom. I managed to 
cram the room with the strangest mixture that I should 
think was ever assembled; flower girls, street sellers, 
costermongers, and all sorts. Some of the younger ones, 
and especially the girls, came for a lark, and I trembled for 
the success of an experiment which might, if not conducted 
with skill and tact, prove disastrous. The missioner who 
came to speak to them was Mr. Twigg, of Wednesbury ; he 
had a large commanding figure, accompanied by a low, 
gentle, but very impressive voice. He had a way with 
him which I never saw in any other man, a quiet sense of 
power (not his own), which never failed him. After the 
singing of a hymn, during which he knelt in silent prayer, he 
stood facing the people ; he stood perfectly still until they 
had settled into their places ; he was so quiet that a sort of 
awe came over them, no one stirred, and when the silence 
became emphatic, he said, in a voice which was so well 
modulated that it was little above a whisper, and yet could 
be heard distinctly in every corner of the room, “ This 
Man receiveth sinners.’ Here he made a pause, and 
seemed to look every one present in the face, as though he 
were address.ng that one alone. He went on, “‘ then He’s 
the Man for me,” and after another pause, “ and if I’m not 
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mistaken He’s the Man for you.” The room was at his 
feet, a strange magnetic influence was at work which was 
not broken until he went away to another service, and we 
went away, too, very quietly. I learnt a good deal at this 
mission, but some things we were asked to do with 
inquirers seemed a little unreal. 

It is scarcely possible for any one to be influenced by a 
second mission; you must take and use what you get 
at the first, but don’t think it will last for ever, and don’t 
think when the effect wears off you can recover, by attend- 
ing another mission, what you have let slip or postponed 
to a more convenient season. I was a little afraid of such. 
efforts. A few years after this I ventured to take a 
mission, when the appointed missioner had failed, but I 
suffered so much from reaction and loss of nerve that I 
never ventured upon another. This was perhaps selfish- 
ness, unwillingness to suffer, but it seemed as if a man 
must either become hardened, and do the work with 
some degree of unreality, or suffer so much from nervous 
prostration as to become unfit for the ordinary round of 
life. 

It was in 1872, I think, that London was visited with 
smallpox. It seemed to sweep over the place like a wave, 
and was very capricious ; in one court there were cases in 
every house on one side, and none on the other. There 
were many deaths in my district ; the hospital at Hamp- 
stead was full, and yet people seemed to avoid taking their 
stricken ones there if possible. They had a horror of the 
place ; a smallpox hospital must at any time be a sad 
scene, and in the case of patients in the delirious stage of 
the disease cannot but be a very painful one indeed. I 
went every day to visit the sufferers. I had a coat which 
I kept in the backyard of the house and put on for my 
visitations. It was an anxious time; I was never afraid 
of catching diseases, but I had a nervous horror of carrying 
disease to others. The people were pleased that I came as 
usual amongst them, and I heard long afterwards of one 
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who had a photograph of the gentleman who was not 
afraid to visit them in the smallpox time. I was warned 
to avoid touching the patient or clothing, as the disease 
was contagious rather than infectious. I had only one 
trying experience, which I can never forget as being one 
of the few sick cases which nearly proved too much for me. 
I remember the man, his name, his home; the very room 
would be familiar to me if I saw it again. I had visited 
him several times; he was a coal heaver and a very 
powerful man, while his wife was a timid, gentle little 
woman. The disease had developed into a frightful form 
of confluent smallpox. One evening about seven o’clock 
I paid my usual visit; the family occupied the “ first 
floor back,” and as I set my foot upon the stairs I 
heard his wife’s voice arguing with him and soothing 
him, while his sounded loud and angry. I hesitated and 
called up the stairs, ““ How is Rowley ?”’ His wife knew 
my voice and entreated me to come up and help her. I 
went with some misgiving, and saw what I can never 
forget. The man had reached the stage of delirium when 
the sufferers may do harm to themselves and others. He 
had got out of bed and stood in the middle of the room, a 
hideous mass of confluent smallpox, his head and face a 
shapeless mass of putrefaction. His wife pleaded “I can 
do nothing with him; he won’t go back to bed, can you 
help me ?”’ I shrank from touching him and went down- 
stairs to ask for help from some of the neighbours on the 
ground floor; would one of them come and give help ? 
A voice from out of the dark replied : “‘ No, we’ve enough 
to do for ourselves; we have two dead here”’ (they were not 
members of my flock). I felt disposed to run away, but 
reflected that if I did I need never come again either here 
or anywhere else in the court, so I decided on my line of 
action and returned. I felt I could not touch the man 
unless I was compelled to do so, for he might have resisted 
and rushed out into the street. I went near him and said 
in as clear and conciliatory a voice as I could: “ Well, 
T.T.W. y 
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Rowley, how are you to-day ? Why, how’s this ? You're 
out of bed ; you’llcatch cold. Ihave come to read to you 
a little, but I can’t do anything while you’re out of bed.” 
“Come,” said his wife, ‘‘ you’re keeping the gentleman ; 
he has many others to see.”” The man said nothing, his 
face showed no expression, it could not, having lost any 
distinguishing features it might have had, but there was a 
hesitation in his attitude, it assumed a less aggressive form, 
and he gradually yielded. We followed up our advantage : 
“Now, if you'll just get quietly into bed I'll stay and talk 
to you; I don’t know what the doctor would say if he was 
to hear of this,” etc., etc. He slowly turned and, directed 
by his wife, got quietly into bed and lay down. I felt 
doubly thankful, thankful that I had not run away, and 
thankful that I had not been called upon to handle him, 
for he looked as'if his flesh would have come away in one’s 
hands. He got well again and we talked over the scene 
afterwards ; he was quite unconscious of it. There is a 
great controversy upon the subject of vaccination, and it is 
conceivable that there may be some reasonable objections 
to its compulsory use, but I can never understand them. 
It is hard for one who has seen the ravages which smallpox 
brings with it to believe that any considerations are of 
sufficient weight to lead us to forego its help as a preventive. 

There was a large number of flower girls in the district ; 
they went off in the morning to Covent Garden, made their 
purchases, and returned with enormous baskets full of 
masses of the same flower. These they separated and 
arranged in various combinations and sold in the streets. 
I happened once to be sent for early on the morning of a 
bright summer day, and found in the court where my visit 
was to be paid a large clothes basket of flowers in full 
blaze, just as they had been brought from the market, 
quite startling in their brightness amidst the dingy houses. 
I could have flowers brought to my door cheaper and 
better than those I could have bought in the market 
itself ; sometimes a little bunch would be left for me by 
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one of the girls for whom I had done some kindness. We 
call them girls, though many of them were women of 
middle age, but the flowers seemed to keep them young. 
One of these sellers used to sit in a recess at the Gower 
Street Metropolitan station, and some years after I left 
London I had a bright smile of recognition from her as I 
passed the station. There is nothing more pleasant in life 
than to have a real friendly greeting from the poor, not a 
cringing courtesy as from one who is scheming for some 
return, but the real honest glad-to-see-you look of a 
fellow-creature ; it helps you to go on with a light 
heart. 

There were also many artificial flower makers who 
worked for the great decorators and produced wonderful 
results ; covered carts used to call for the wreaths and 
festoons as they made them ready for some great festival 
decoration. Their stock-in-trade was very simple ; from 
their employers they received packets of leaves, petals, etc., 
which had been stamped out by machinery from sheets of 
properly coloured paper, so that one cut of the die pro- 
duced 100 leaves, which were compressed into a compact 
bundle and looked like one thick leaf; they were bound 
together with wire, and were picked off from the bundle 
as they were needed. The girls had a large pincushion- 
like pad of wash-leather before them, and a tool with a 
handle like an awl; at the end of it there was a round steel 
ball about the size of a pea ; the leaf or petal was laid upon 
the cushion, and then by a light clever manipulation of 
the tool was made to curl and twist itself into the desired 
imitation of Nature. The results were “imped” upon 
a stem with soft wire and made into bouquets, buttonholes, 
wreaths, etc. They also made artificial plants in pots for 
hotel lounges, lodging-house fireplaces, etc. ; I had, myself, 
one of these plants amongst other industrial products of 
the courts. 

I received one day a rather unexpected refusal from a 


woman to be married to a costermonger whose house she 
U2 
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kept, and whom I offered to marry without a fee. “‘ While 
we are unmarried,” she said, “I can just up and leave 
him when I like ; he knows it, and the fear of it keeps him 
in order, but if I become his wife he can knock me about 
if he feels disposed to do so and I shall have to put up with 
it.’ The room where this was said was well kept and 
very clean. We have to live among the people, talk with 
them, understand the way in which they regard things, 
and learn some of their experiences, before we can pretend 
to teach them ; indeed, I am learning still in the remem- 
brance of my intercourse with them. 


CHAPTER XXIII 


Work IN BATTERSEA 


N 1872 my old Derby friend, Canon Erskine Clarke, was 

appointed by Earl Spencer to the important vicarage 
of Battersea ; he took up his residence at 6, Attenbury 
Gardens, near Clapham Common, the old vicarage near the 
river being used for parochial purposes. My brother 
Errington, who was preparing to take Holy Orders, came 
from time to time to help him in parish work. The former 
vicar, Mr. Jenkinson, had been for many years in 
Battersea; he was of great age and the parish had 
increased enormously in population, making the care of it 
most exhausting in its requirements, enough so to have 
alarmed most men, but not Erskine Clarke. He was in his 
prime, he possessed remarkable gifts of shrewdness, 
readiness, and pluck, together with a wholesome indiffer- 
ence to the opinions of critically minded but irresponsible 
persons who were disposed to advise. He proceeded at 
once to build churches and schools, divide parishes, and 
engage in a multitude of good works, for the social as well 
as the spiritual welfare of the place, too numerous to 
mention and too diverse to describe. A fitting record of 
his achievements could only be made in a memoir of 
his life. At the end of 1873 he asked me to take 
charge of a new parish which had been formed by 
dividing the parish of Christ Church and its population 
_of 20,000 people. The greater part of this parish lay 
between Clapham Junction on the south and the river 
on the north ; the boundaries of the new parish, of which 
I was to take charge, and which was to be called St. 
Peter’s, included the noted station (if a place through 
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which hundreds of trains ran daily could be called a 
station) of Clapham Junction ; a long road called Plough 
Lane, having the Plough Inn at the top and running down 
to York Road opposite Messrs. Price’s candle factory, 
formed the western boundary; the parish was leg of 
mutton shape, with the knuckle end at York Road and the 
broader end just above the Junction. There were about 
10,000 people in it; the main road from top to bottom 
was the Winstanley Road, and crossing it were several 
roads named after African explorers, Speke Road, Grant 
Road, Livingstone Road, Palk Road. <A few years before 
the land had been all market gardens; in Plough Lane was 
a quaint-looking house, such as is seen sometimes in the 
outskirts of London, with its garden still preserved, 
hemmed in by the new streets. In this Lord Spencer’s 
agent had lived, and it was now secured by the vicar of 
Battersea as a residence for the vicar of the new parish, 
while the garden was to be the site for a church when 
money was forthcoming ; there was at this time no church, 
chapel, school, or building of any kind in which services 
could be held or the people be gathered together. 

Next door to this house was a row of shops which 
provided such things as people could not well do without. — 
A butcher came first, then a grocer of a very general kind, 
a baker, a provision shop, a slop shop, a draper (also of a 
general kind), and so on. Marine store dealers were 
plentiful, and old furniture shops with a plentiful supply of 
goods straggling on to the pavement ; the pawnbroker was 
not wanting, nor was the public-house unknown ; indeed, 
the only buildings which reared their heads above the 
dead level of the dull whity-brown houses were those 
dedicated to somebody’s “‘ Entire,’ which had secured the 
corners of the most important streets and broke the sky- 
line with their obtrusive signboards. One other goodly 
sky-line-breaker was the great board school, which rose 
high above the other buildings and made a bright red- 
brick contrast to them in the Winstanley Road. A few 
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old buildings were still to be seen in Plough Lane, but for 
the most part the streets were uniformly dull ; the houses 
were of no great height ; they had areas ; a flight of steps 
went up to the front door, and they were, as a rule, occu- 
pied by three or four families. There could scarcely have 
been a better example of the necessity for the Education 
Act than the fine school building which redeemed the 
sordid dulness of the neighbourhood ; it seemed a promise 
of better things. The grievance of the Act came in when 
these splendid buildings were erected close to well-built 
and efficient voluntary schools with a view not to supple- 
ment, as Forster would have had it, but to supplant their 
working. 

Such, then, was the district that I went down to inspect. 
I was full of energy, hope, and determination, and I gladly 
accepted the opportunity for work where conditions were 
certainly not of a luxurious kind. For a time I could do 
- nothing, for the house was occupied by an old captain, 
who was averse to leaving it, and did not make my taking 
possession easy. The vicar of Christ Church had not 
consented readily to the separation of this part of his 
parish, and before completing the arrangements wished to 
know what kind of a man would be placed in charge of 
these somewhat neglected sheep, with a view to ascertain- 
ing whether his opinions and method of work could be 
brought into the same field of spiritual vision as his own. 
I think my ancestry stood me in good stead here, for a 
great-grandson of Thomas Scott the Commentator could 
not have wandered so far from the evangelical succession 
as to make him an impossible fellow-worker ; so I was 
accepted. The legal proceedings, however, could not be 
hastened, and so, after giving due notice to my rector in 
Bloomsbury, I arranged to have a month’s quiet rest at 
Sutton, where my mother was living with my brother Fred 
and two sisters. 

I left London in February, 1874. It was a pleasant, open 
month and I prepared myself to enjoy the country with 
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my little black-and-tan terrier, who had had his home at ~ 
Sutton while I had been in London. We walked together 
over the flat, wide-spreading Holderness country, and in 
the quiet afternoons, as the days got longer, the great open 
skies of that region gave the sun his chance, which he took 
with great effect, shining over the fields and woods with 
level rays that lit up the bare trees, their thin branches 
just beginning to bud, and gave colour to the land. 
Hares were plentiful, and many a one did Toby put up 
and course for a time in his amateur, playful way. Fora 
few days I was allowed to enjoy this change, and then a 
telegram came asking me whether I could assist at a 
mission at Stratford-on-Avon. A letter followed from 
Canon Walsham How, then vicar of Whittington, saying 
that the missioner who was to have helped him was unwell 
and unable to fulfil his engagement, that my name had 
been mentioned to him as being at liberty and available 
for such work, Would I join him at Stratford on the 
following Friday ? So my little dream of quiet was broken 
in upon. I felt that to refuse would deprive me of the 
edification arising from the companionship of one who was 
eminent for piety and usefulness, that I should gain 
valuable experience from the mission, and by refusing 
might be evading a call of duty. So I accepted the 
invitation and found myself at the end of the week at 
Stratford-on-Avon. 

The rector, Dr. Collis, had married the widow of an 
admiral and lived at Shottery Hall about a mile from the 
church ; he had a boys’ school in Stratford, and in the 
school buildings we had our meals and found a resting 
place during the day, driving out to Shottery at night. 
My duty was to preach on the two Sunday mornings of the 
mission and to give the daily meditations at the early 
celebrations, to preach to the children, and to give 
addresses in the schools. Canon How made use of me 
sometimes to interview inquirers, but for the most part 
he undertook this work himself. I cannot say that I 
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quite enjoyed this mission, or that I felt at home in the 
work ; the atmosphere in which I found myself did not 
somehow appeal to me. Probably it was my own fault, 
but with Canon How I formed a real friendship, which 
continued to his death in 1897; his life-work and character 
are so well known that I need say nothing here about 
them; he was a very kind, gentle, and cheerful com- 
panion.? 

The last day came of the mission at Stratford and we 
were preparing to depart, when, to my great surprise, 
Canon How asked me whether I would go in the following 
week and conduct a mission at Enfield, a well-known 
missioner who had engaged to go having broken down. 
I declined, on the plea that I was unfitted for such a 
responsible undertaking, and, moreover, to enter upon 
such a task unprepared would be a presumption which I 
dared not risk. ‘‘ Will you go, then, and take another man’s 
duty if he is willing to take the mission ?”’ This I readily 
agreed to do, and it was finally arranged that the Rev. 
John Ellerton, vicar of Hinstock, near Market Drayton, 
should go to Enfield, and that I should take his duty for 
two Sundays and stay at the vicarage for the week. So 
after a few days more at Sutton I was off again. 

I was welcomed at Hinstock by Mrs. Ellerton, who 
proved a charming hostess, and some dear little children, 
who took possession of me and led me about to make sport 
for them as though I was a blind Samson sent for the 
purpose, and shorn of all that might make him terrible. 
Hinstock is a very country place; after daily prayers 
in the morning, it was plain that my kind hostess was 
at a loss how to dispose of me for the day, for there 
were no sick people to visit, nor any special duties to 
perform. I could see that she was oppressed by the 
difficulty, but her woman’s wit suggested several places of 


1In 1877 he and Canon Rowland Ellis, of Mold, afterwards Bishop of 
Edinburgh, were the missioners at St. John Baptist, Chester, when a general 
mission for the whole city was held. 
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interest in the neighbourhood, and it was a mutual relief 
when I made plans for seeing all I could of the country 
round. She seemed surprised that I could amuse myself 
so easily, and with such apparent readiness. She provided 
the sandwiches and I did all the rest; the weather was 
fine, just a spring touch in the air and a feeling of freshness ; 
life was beginning again for us all. I was in good spirits, 
the day was before me, and I was aready walker. I found 
my way to the nearest station, and from there by rail to 
Wellington, and went up the Wrekin. The slope is gentle 
on one side ; the green shoots of bracken just looked out 
amongst the golden waste of last year’s growth ; there are 
pines, and a dry sandy soil. The flatness of the surround- 
ing country gives an emphasis to the hill, from which, 
though it is no great height, the view is quite wonderful, 
and explains the Shropshire toast to “all friends round 
the Wrekin.” I forget how many counties can be seen 
from it, nor does it matter. I spent a delightful day 
wandering about until the time came to return. Another 
day I took a long tramp to Hodnet, where I found a kind 
of Church of England monastic-looking establishment. I 
was also greatly struck by a Church of the Good Shepherd 
which I visited on my way. Bishop Heber was once at 
Hodnet. Then there was Hawkestone Park and grounds 
to be seen ; this is Lord Hill’s place, the Waterloo hero. 
The park was lonely and some parts of the grounds had 
been fitted up with grottos and curiosities. I hada guide, 
for such is the rule ; at one point he disappeared, bidding 
me to go forward and I should find a grotto. I did so, 
and was startled by the apparition of an aged hermit with 
a long white,beard. I eyed him with a somewhat ques- 
tioning look,! and, being a bad actor, he could not keep 
up the disguise. My guide had gone by a back way, 
slipped ona beard and gabardine, and was prepared to 
receive me, just like a maid who, when you make a call, 
runs up the back stairs and meets you on the landing with 
the drawing-room door ready open. There is a breed of 
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iron-grey rabbits in the park; I had never seen such 
before, though I have often seen them since. There is an 
excellent hotel at the park gates, where I had a welcome 
meal before I trudged home again. I did not hurry on any 
of my excursions, for my hostess had been so thoughtful as 
to absolve me from evening prayers in case I happened to 
be late. As a rule, I did get back late, but always found 
a good supper and a welcome all the more genial from the 
relief which my absence all day had given to the household. 
I have a very pleasant memory of my stay there; the 
children were delightful, one little girl especially showed 
signs of grief at my departure. Mr. Ellerton died a few 
years after this, and I never had the pleasure of meeting 
him, 

When I returned from this visit it was almost time to 
take up my somewhat perplexing work at Battersea. 
The house in Plough Lane was vacated, but was not ready 
for a new tenant ; it was in a dirty, not to say an insanitary, 
. condition, and while it was being cleaned I took up my 
abode with Canon Clarke. There was no church for me 
to officiate in, nor room in which I might gather a few 
people together. On Sundays therefore I assisted in one 
or other of the Battersea churches, and on week-days 
visited the sick people, of whom there was a goodly list, 
and employed myself in making a plan of the new parish 
in red and black ink ; the plan was not to scale exactly, 
but it indicated the streets, the number of houses, the 
shops, public-houses, factories, warehouses, etc., and was 
sufficiently definite to enable any one to find his way 
about, and has perhaps been of service to my successors. 
Canon Clarke was so well pleased with it that he employed 
me to make a similar plan of his vast parish ; this was 
based upon the districts which were assigned to his several 
curates, and took up many sheets of stout paper, which 
were mounted on linen and could be folded up. I have 
adopted this plan in every parish where I have worked, 
and have found it useful not only in making one 
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thoroughly familiar with the parish, but also in giving 
information to helpers and workers. 

In about a month I got into my little house, and my 
sister Emma, who had been with me in Derby, came to 
settle me in and stayed with meforatime. The furnish- 
ing of it gave us much interest. I got some art papers 
from Morris, and furnished with simplicity—rush-seated 
chairs, matting on the floors, a Kelim rug for the drawing- 
room, and serge curtains. We went the rounds of the old 
furniture shops in the neighbouring streets, and picked up 
some really good things at very small cost. Meantime 
I hired a room in the new board school, the S.P.C.K. 
providing the rent for it; here I endeavoured to gather a 
Sunday school as a beginning, but it was a failure ; the 
children would not come. I went round and invited them, 
and their parents promised they should come. But I had 
begun at the wrong end; the youngsters either thought 
they saw enough of the building on week-days, and shunned 
it on the Sunday, or they resented the compulsory clauses 
of the new Education Act. Anyway, they declined the 
business, so I took to walking about on Sunday afternoons, 
talking to the children or parents as I met them and making 
my presence familiar to them. By the sick people I was 
welcomed warmly and gratefully, and their friends were 
pleased that some attention should be shown them. 

Mr. George Cubitt (now Lord Ashcombe) owned some 
property in Battersea and took a great interest in the 
promotion of the new scheme, giving the same practical 
help as in many other instances. He offered to build at 
once an inexpensive mission church on a part of the gardem 
site near the house, leaving the rest of the ground at the 
back for a larger building in the future. Mr. William 
White, of Wimpole Street, was employed as architect, and 
he designed a very clever and attractive building. A row 
of wooden pillars formed a nave, and supported a kind of 
wooden-framed clerestory, from which the building was 
lighted. From these pillars to the outer walls were lean-to 
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roofs over side aisles; there were no windows in these aisles, 
but a large west window, in addition to the clerestory 
windows, gave abundant light. An arrangement was made 
for a small choir and sanctuary, which was screened off by 
curtains when the building was used for Sunday school or 
other purposes. At one side of the west end was a large 
vestry, and over it a room which could be used as a class- 
room or for mothers’ meetings and such like. An oak 
shingle fence divided the church from the street. From 
a gate in the fence a covered way led to the front door of 
the dwelling-house, which had a bay window on either side 
of the door, and was altogether a quaint-looking old- 
fashioned place. 

The door bell was at the gate, and in the summer time 
the front door stood ajar ; from a side door we could pass 
into the church without going into the street. The church 
was furnished with Holbeach benches, sufficiently short 
and. light to be easily moved, while chairs made up the 
remaining seating space. Thus the room could be 
converted into a Sunday school in a very short time and 
with little labour. At the west end was a gallery for 
children and a fine large font, roughly hewed out of 
Portland stone and set upon a brick foundation. The 
whole effect was very pleasing ; the place had a simple, 
solid, workmanlike, and yet artistic look about it, and we 
were well pleased when it was ready for use. Other 
friends came forward and gave us plate, a harmonium, 
hassocks, and other furniture. One gift especially pleased 
me. Two girls, whom I had prepared for confirmation 
while in Bloomsbury, came out and offered that if I would 
provide the materials they would work an altar cloth for 
us ; they were employed by Messrs. Jones and Willis, and 
they made, in their spare time, a very effective and 
serviceable piece of work. 

We opened our little church in August, 1874. The 
Battersea Training College was not far from us, and some 
of the students volunteered their services in the choir. 
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Mr. Evan Daniel, whose work on the Prayer Book has | 
been of value to very many, was the Principal at the | 
time, and he was most kind and sympathetic on all 
occasions when he could help us. I was now in the 
Winchester Diocese, and found myself once more under 
the kind, gentle, helpful rule of Bishop Harold Browne 
(formerly of Ely), who welcomed me with a truly fatherly 
blessing. We had no longer to complain of dulness ; from 
the very first the work “ caught on.’’ Before the building 
was complete I had many offers of help from working men. 
One especially I remember, a foreman in Price’s candle 
works in York Road, who offered himself one Sunday as I 
was walking home from the parish church, where I had 
been preaching. I asked him at once whether he had been 
confirmed, for I had resolved not to have any workers who 
were not communicants in the Church of England. He 
replied that that was what he wanted; he liked reality 
and thoroughness. He was not confirmed, but he was ready 
and willing to be; so was his wife, and they wanted to 
bring up their children in the same way. He became a 
firm friend; I made him verger, and it was good to see him ~ 
come with all his family long before the hour of service, 
kneel down for his private devotion, and then prepare 
himself to show the timid worshippers to the front and the 
others behind. In summer he came in a white jean 
jacket and looked the picture of a self-respecting working 
Englishman. Another great friend whom I remember 
with grateful respect was a fitter in the L.C. & D. Railway 
Company’s sheds near the Junction; he was a man of 
some years, well-educated and thoughtful. I sometimes 
had a walk with him on Saturday afternoon, and his con- 
versation revealed the thoughts which formed a part of the 
life of a working man in the upper ranks of his calling» I 
learned much from these and men like them, and the clergy 
have much to learn before they attempt to teach. 

On the opening day we made a demonstration, flew 
a line of flags across the street, and hurried in and out, 
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and up and down, to impress the neighbourhood, and 
_make believe that something was up. My sister hap- 
pened to be in one of the shops, and a woman who 
came in asked the shopkeeper what all this to-do was 
about ? and what those people at that place were ? 
Being told that it was the opening of a place of worship 
belonging to the Church of England, she said: “ Nay, nay, 
don’t tell me that it’s old Church of England with all that 
stir and energy.” The opening was on a week-day and we 
had the presence and help of many of the worshippers from 
the parish church. When Sunday came I felt a little 
anxious. We had secured some helpers, amongst whom a 
chemist from Messrs. Price’s works proved a very good 
friend and helped us in many ways. A highly nervous, 
gigantic man, volunteered to play the harmonium ; his 
agitation under the work was so great that it created a 
feeling of considerable tension. In the afternoon we had 
200 children presenting themselves as the nucleus of a 
Sunday school; they had to be enrolled, classified, and 
taught. It was a most exhausting day, but during the 
week I procured some teachers, and found that some of 
those from the board school were willing to help me, and 
admirable helpers they proved to be. At first I had 
everything to do, open the church, ring the bell, marshal 
the choir, take all the services, superintend and teach in 
Sunday school; but things shaped themselves by degrees, 
and I had a great deal of sympathy shown me by those 
who wished to help on the foundation of the new work. 
It was whilst I was waiting for the church to be opened 
that my brother Charles Perry, who had volunteered for 
missionary work, sailed for North China ; his companion 
was the Rev. Miles Greenwood from Padiham, in Lanca- 
shire. They had both offered themselves after the first 
day of intercession for foreign missionary work appointed 
by the Archbishop, the eve of St. Andrew’s Day, 1872. 
My brother had volunteered for work in India, but as the 
medical adviser of the 8.P.G. would not sanction this on 
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account of climate, he placed himself in the Society’s hands 


and was sent to North China. There was at this time only © 
one missionary in connection with the Church of England — 
in that part of China. A farewell service was held in | 


St. Peter’s, Eaton Square, where he was curate. The | 


Rev. G. H. Wilkinson, the vicar, was then in the full 


tide of his wonderful power and popularity; he was — 
much attached to his young curate, and gave a most | 
affecting address from 2 Tim. ii. 1: ‘‘ Thou, therefore, my — 


son, be strong in the grace that is in Christ Jesus.” Isat 


next to my brother in the stalls, and at one point in his | 


address, which he delivered from the chancel step, he 


turned to him, and in a tone of moving pathos said: _ 


“Thou, therefore, my dear son, be strong in the grace 
which is in Christ Jesus.” I have seldom felt the force 


of a man’s sympathy and sincerity more deeply ; he had 
a rare power, which is remembered by many to this day ; 
he largely formed my brother’s character and guided his 
life. The mission known now as that of North China has 
always had the prayers and help of the people of St. 
Peter’s, Eaton Square. There was, later on, a farewell 
service in the 8.P.G. Chapel in Delahay Street ; Bishop 
Perry of Melbourne, my brother’s godfather, after whom 
he was named, was present. 


I felt this separation very deeply. My brother John, | 


the two missionaries, and I went by the five o’clock train 
from Euston to Liverpool; we slept at the Lime Street 
Hotel, and next day went on board the Inman liner City 


of Brooklyn. We had passes given us by the company as _ 
far as Queenstown, and went so far with the travellers ; 


this was on July 2nd. In the night a gale sprang up 


suddenly, and in the very early morning I went on deck to 
enjoy the scene ; the great ship rose slowly on the crest of 
each wave, and as she went down on the other side it 
seemed as if she would never come up again; at each 
plunge bright green seas poured over her bow, fell like a 
waterfall from the forecastle on to the deck, and rolled off 
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through the scuppers. The enjoyment I had in this 
magnificent spectacle was greatly marred by the sight of 
poor Mr. Greenwood lying helpless on a grating in his top 
hat just as he had left London. IT ran down and got him 
some hot tea, wrapped him up in a fine waterproof rug he 
had brought to protect himself with, but which he had been 
far too ill to unfold and make use of ; he was quite pros- 
trate. However, as the sun rose higher, the sea went down, 
the warmth of the sun dried the decks, the poor steerage 
passengers crept forth from their shelters, the stewards 
bustled about and brought them tea and other comforts, 
and all began to smile once more. We anchored in 
Queenstown Harbour in the afternoon, and the mails came 
out on board the tender ; the bags were soon transferred 
to the liner, and then came the farewell; it was a sad 
moment, we went on board the tender, the great ship 
raised her anchor and moved away with dignified delibera- 
tion, while we made for the shore ; our travellers stood on 
the upper deck and waved their farewell. I wondered 
whether they would make any progress in their venture of 
faith. It would take a book to write the story of the 
North China and Shantung Mission; it is now a matter 
of history and I must leave it so. 

_ Mr. Greenwood was a very resolute, undaunted man, 
and he did good and faithful work in the mission before he 
was called away to his rest. My brother was a somewhat 
delicate and refined man ; he was very popular, and his 
prospects in England were bright, which made the contrast 
with the uncertainty of his future in China the more 
marked. The two missionaries made for Chefoo, where 
they took up their residence with a veteran American 
Presbyterian missionary, Dr. Nevins, who, with his charm- 
ing wife, proved true and generous friends for life. 

After the parting my eldest brother and I went by boat 
from Queenstown to Cork. It was a lovely Sunday 
summer afternoon and the boat was full of holiday 
makers ; we went before starting to look at Queenstown 
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Cathedral, and wondered where the money came from, in 
what we had been led to think was a poor country, to build 
such a costly church ; perhaps the people knew. We were 
regarded with some suspicion by the natives. As I went 
by, one ragged youth said to another : ‘“* What’s that ?” 
The other, spitting rather uncomfortably near me, replied : 
“Oh, a kind of a priest, I suppose.” We took the oppor- 
tunity to have a short tour, as we had neither of us been in 
Ireland before; we went to Glengariff, and thence to 
Killarney. The beauties of Bantry Bay were enchanting, 
but Killarney was so taken up with beggars and cadgers 
that I was glad to escape from it. You are too 
much looked after in Ireland to enjoy freedom of action ; 
everything is mapped out for you, and you must follow the 
routine, eat when and where and what you are told, go a 
certain round, and never deviate from it, go out when the 
rule decides you shall, and come in when time is up; you 
must admire what is ranked as admirable, and never 
qualify your admiration by a hesitating word or look ; 
be grateful for what is charged, and purchase at rather a 
high price pleasant looks. I am speaking of the show 
places. 

At Glengariff we found some friends, amongst them 
Mr. Peacey, who was afterwards vicar of Hove. He had 
been much interested in the mission to China, and was 
glad to hear an account of the venture. Mrs. Peacey was 
a vivacious Irishwoman, charming, as they all are. They 
were returning to Dublin, where her parents lived, and if 
we would come and see them there they would give us a 
real Irish welcome. We parted company for a time, but 
when we got to Dublin we “ waited on them,” as Dr. 
Johnson would have said. They took us about, and 
invited us to a great ‘“‘ At Home,” where we met some of 
the celebrities. They were most kind and hospitable, and 
would have kept us in Dublin and the neighbourhood, time 
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being apparently of no importance, but we had to be back — 


at work, and so tore ourselves away, The city, like Cork, — 
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looked rather in want of a little spring cleaning, the wood- 
work needed painting, the windows washing, shutters 
mending ; “ But there, what would you have ? Sure, it 
will do a little longer.” There seemed a lack of energy 
which was rather trying; it is the climate, perhaps. 
Yet, amongst those we got to know —car drivers and so on, 
as well as the good people we met at our friends’ house— 
there was a genial, pleasant, never-mind, enjoy-yourself, 
hang-to-morrow air which had its charm, and was so 
infectious that we should have been just the same had we 
stopped. I don’t wonder that the people think us cold, 
wanting in imagination, dull, and matter-of-fact. The 
intensity of religious or irreligious feeling can only be 
understood by those who have seen the way in which the 
Roman and the Protestant regard each other ; if some cure 
could be found for this, Treland’s last trouble would be 
lightened, if not removed. 
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CHAPTER XXIV 
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STAYED for a few hours in Chester on my way to 
town and called on my kind friends at the deanery, 
Dr. and Mrs. Howson, who always received me cordially, 
and from them I returned to Battersea. My sister was not 
able to stay with me very long, and I looked out for a suit- 
able housekeeper. My youngest brother, Henry Venn, 
was completing his articles in London and came and lived 
with me for a time; his genial company and help in the 
school and services were invaluable; he was a clever 
painter and stencilled the house and church with patterns 
provided by a friendly architect ; but, better than this, he 
painted texts and mottoes, which enlivened both church 
and house, and edified worshippers and visitors. I found, 
I know not how, an elderly woman, who called herself a 
housekeeper. She was calculated to keep people away 
from the house, and in this sense magnified her office, 
inconveniently sometimes ; she had seen her best days, 
but such as she retained I was allowed the use of, for a 
consideration ; she was indifferent to our comfort and had 
arrived at that age when people cease to hope for much 
from life, and only want to get as much as they can, and 
as easily, out of what is left. Our rooms were never dusted 
unless we dusted them ourselves, but as visitors were 
frequent the dust in the sitting-rooms was kept fairly in 
agitation, and did not settle so much as in the bedrooms. 
Moreover, what she had of good temper was kept solely 
for the “‘ quality.” 
I had many kind friends. Mr. Cazenove and his 
daughters lived in one of those grand old Clapham Common 
308 
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houses which were the pride of the ‘‘ Clapham Sect,’”’ and 
which, with their splendid lawns and spreading cedar trees, 
were delightful residences. Here I was always welcome, 
and at their sumptuous luncheon table often made a far 
better dinner than my old lady was capable of producing. 
They were earnest Church people, and were full of good 
works ; he presented the Communion plate to St. Peter’s 
Mission Church, and they drove me in their carriage to 
Lambert’s in Coventry Street to see if we could pick up 
some of the old plate which vicars and churchwardens, 
indifferent to its associations with generations of 
parishioners, were sometimes tempted to part with for 
something cheap and modern, ‘‘ more in keeping with the 
times.” We found the price of such treasures beyond 
our means, but Lambert undertook to make some plate 
for us, and we had the privilege of looking over his 
unrivalled collection of old church plate ; this is one of the 
old London shops which remains as it was, heavy wooden 
sashes and small panes of glass, and like Birch’s confec- 
tioner’s shop near the Mansion House is always a pleasure 
to see. The Clapham Common house has since been 
pulled down and a street of small houses run through the 
ground of the once beautiful garden. Clapham and 
Wandsworth Commons and Battersea Park were my 
breathing places when I wanted relief from the stuffy 
streets about Plough Lane. 

I have said I furnished my house from the old dealers’ 
shops about ; they had not yet become the happy hunting 
ground for the young people who began their home- 
making with a Chippendale chair and an ordinary one to 
look at it from. My dinner service was a find; it was 
spread out and piled up on the pavement in front of one 
of these shops, and was the remains of what had once been 
a fine set of blue stone china. The pattern was unusual ; 
a kind of blue octopus spread its great arms meandering 
over the surface ; it took my eye at once. There were 
about 150 pieces, far more than I wanted, the price 
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twenty-five shillings. I offered to pay fifteen shillings for 
half the pieces, my choice, and my offer was accepted. 
My old lady was delighted ; she had rather a taste in old 
blue, it fell in with her complexion, and she had a few bits 
of her own, the gifts of former employers wishful to be rid 
of her. 

When I told her of my bargain, she urged that I should 
go without delay and secure the rest of the set, ““ You can 
never match it anywhere, and there are sure to be 
breakages ”’ (and so there were). I recognised the wisdom 
of her argument, and immediately secured the balance of 
the deal, and found out afterwards, when broken plates 
appeared in the ashpit, how much better than I she under- 
stood housekeeping. I felt very young under her care, 
like ‘‘ that young Copperfield.’ Ihave an impression that 
when she was in a temper she would just fling away a plate 
and cool down. Much of my glass and china came by 
degrees from the general provision store close by; for 
instance, I bought a pound of tea in a teapot, and used the 
latter as long as it lasted. If I was short of a tumbler, I 
bought some jam in a glass which served that purpose when 
its contents had been consumed ; mustard came in a tea- 
cup, and treacle in a nice large sugar basin ; such things, 
I found, were seldom broken, and needed no matching. 

The house, alas ! proved very unsavoury ; the butcher’s 
yard produced flies and was trying in other respects ; the 
drains were wrong. The work was a terrible strain, and I 
did not spare myself ; in about six weeks I was prostrate 
with what I believe now to have been fever or blood 
poisoning. I was so weak and ill that I could scarcely 
stand, and felt as if I should never get strong again. I had 
a most attentive doctor, and he patched me up and packed 
me off as soon as I could move. I made for Yorkshire : 
my mother and sisters were at Bridlington Quay, and I 
hastened there, longing for the sea and the familiar cliffs — 
and the old pier and harbour. Canon Clarke came to the 
rescue and provided for my duty ; he was in touch with a 
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number of men, and found one who proved admirably 
fitted for the post ; he is now, I believe, vicar of one of the 
Battersea parishes. The Additional Curates’ Society paid 
his stipend, and my mind being relieved I was in a condi- 
tion to make use of my time to recover. 

““ B.Q.,” as it was familiarly known amongst us, soon 
had its influence. I began at once to revive. My Derby 
friends, the Oliviers, were there, and Mrs. Olivier sent me a 
prescription ready made up, “‘ which she had found very 
beneficial to her husband under similar circumstances, and 
which she hoped would be equally useful in my case.” 
It arrived in the shape of a dozen of champagne. I 
drank it readily and regularly, twice a day I had a good 
dose ; its effects were marvellous, and went far to restore 
me. Once on the right way I soon recovered, for, as a 
doctor assured me, I had great recuperative power, and in 
a month I was able to return to my work. Before this I 
had heard that one of the old Bloomsbury circle with 
which I had kept in touch, Matthews (who, as I have said, 
threw in his lot with us as a worker and Sunday school 
teacher after being influenced by the mission) was unwell, 
and I invited him to come to us for a fortnight. He was 
a clerk in the railway clearing office near Euston Station. 
My mother made him welcome and he told me he never 
had a happier time ; he was a most intelligent companion, 
and responded to the kindness shown to him, so that when 
he left us he was mentally and bodily a better man. 

On my return I felt much better able to face and solve 
the difficulties which awaited me. One was the old house- 
keeper. She began to mistake my house for hers—a 
mistake easily made. I began to feel myself on sufferance 
and almost an encumbrance. One Sunday, instead of her 
coming to church in the morning, which I had arranged. 
for by having a cold dinner myself, I found that she had 
been entertaining a party of ill-used people like herself 
from London. Job and her friends spent the morning 
sitting round my leg of mutton, not consuming it with their 
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eyes alone. This was an opportunity to strike for liberty ; 
I told her she was welcome to have her friends to visit her 
and occasionally to offer them a cup of tea, but not on 
Sunday mornings, and I expected her to comply with my 
regulations. She looked surprised, as if some one had taken 
a liberty ; she had a mottled complexion (like some patent 
soaps), and when agitated the colours changed places. 
She made no reply to my remarks, thinking (no doubt) she 
was not likely to find a softer place (or master) than those 
she had. Something, however, soon happened which 
fixed my resolution to seek an occasion for parting. A 
Stilton cheese had been sent me. I nursed it into a fine 
blue lively condition, and having sometimes but a dull 
dinner, its tasty piquancy was very acceptable, and con- 
soled me for the insipid food with which I had satisfied my 
hunger. One day, when I was looking to crown my tame 
meal with a good sting up, there was set before me a 
whity-grey shapeless mass something like an unhealthy 
suet dumpling, only devoid of shape, and of a most for- 
bidding colour and smell. I looked at it inquiringly, and 
the old lady was considerate enough to vouchsafe an 
explanation. ‘“‘ It was getting full of live things, so I just 
put it in the oven,” etc.,etc. I said nothing, for I felt that 
the language in which to condemn such an outrage had not 
been invented. I waved her away, but it was her death 
knell, so far as I was concerned. I vowed vengeance, and 
I awaited my opportunity. 

Deliverance comes sometimes in unexpected ways, and 
So it was with me. One day there appeared at my door a 
man from my district in Bloomsbury; he was an old 
soldier, had fought in Spain in the Wars of the Succession ; 
he had a long white beard and a very presentable appear- 
ance. His name was Corser, corrupted for some reason. into 
Corker ; he had a wife younger than himself, a very neat, 
clean, handy woman, and a little girl. I used to befriend 
them sometimes and get them work ; he had walked out to 
complain of the hard times which had befallen him ; he 
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could get no work, and they were really starving. I told 
him that I feared I could not get him work where young 
men only were wanted, but as I talked with him a thought 
struck me. I made a proposition to him on the spot. If 
he would come and be the chapel cleaner, bell ringer, door- 
keeper, etc., at the church, and his wife be my housekeeper, 
cook, and general, [ would give him and his family a home 
and so mucha week. He jumped at the offer and went off 
to consult his wife. I told him I should not want him for 
a month, and then proceeded to interview my housekeeper. 
I told her that I was about to make different domestic 
arrangements, and should be able to dispense with her 
valuable services a month from that day. She thought, I 
believe, that I was going to be married. I gave her no 
particulars about my arrangements lest she should talk 
me out of them ; in short, I gave her no peg upon which to 
hang any remark. She accepted her fate and went, and 
I never heard of her again. 

In due time Corker and his family appeared on the 
scene. The arrangement answered very well; he was 
accustomed to wait at table, having been an officer’s 
servant, and when I had any one to dinner, he would don 
his Sunday clothes and be quite the old family butler 
“kept on, in spite of the decay of the family, on account 
of the valuable services rendered by his great-grandfather 
to mine in former and happier times ”’ (Caleb Balderston). 
His wife was a good-tempered woman and really did her 
best, and the little girl was suppressed as much as possible 
and gave no trouble. 

Another loss in the household was more distressing. 
I had brought back from Yorkshire my black-and-tan 
terrier, thinking that in Battersea I might be able to keep 
him as a dog should be kept. I took him out the day 
after we returned, and left him outside a house to wait for 
me while I paid a visit. I never saw him again. I inter- 
viewed the police and visited the Dogs’ Home near Batter- 
sea Park ; he was rather a large specimen of his breed, of a 
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good colour, and a pleasant companion, but he had a 
soft side to his character and was probably easily per- 
suaded that he would like the new home his friends 
were taking him to. And now a very strange thing 
happened. I was one day in Stockwell direction, some 
miles away, when I became aware that I was being 
followed by a fine, sandy, long-haired Scotch terrier ; the 
peculiarity of this dog was that he had a very large head 
and no tail. I drove him away, but he returned; if I 
stopped, he stopped, when I went on he did so too. IfI 
went into a shop, thinking to choke him off, he waited for 
me outside, and then followed again. I took up stones and 
threw at him ; he just lifted a foreleg, put his head on one 
side, and seemed to say: “ Ah, you don’t know me; I 
know you, but you don’t know me”’; then he waited in the 
street until I had turned the corner of the next, and then 
ran on quickly and waited again. I discovered the trick 
and turned back and caught him looking round the corner. 
At last I looked back and saw him not; I thought I had 
got rid of him. I was half disappointed and half relieved, 
but presently became conscious that he was following so 
close to my heels that I had overlooked him. When I put 
my right foot forward he was behind that, and when my 
left, he shifted so as to be behind that. I took no further 
notice and walked on as though I had forgotten him. 
When I got home he walked into the house, sat down by 
the fire, announced, as plainly as a human being could 
have done, that he was going to stay, and stay he did ; he 
kept his own counsel, never betrayed where he came from, 
he could not a tail unfold, for he had none. He had a 
queer, deprecating look when I questioned him, as though 
he would say, “‘ Now don’t ask me, it hurts my feelings ; 
I wish to forget the past.” I wondered sometimes 
whether he was my old Toby in another skin, or whether 
he was a human who had taken refuge in this form in the 
hope of leading a better life. I wove all kinds of conjectures 
around this dog (Charles Lamb would have written an 
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essay about him). We failed to awaken any symptom of 
memory, though we called over him every dog’s name we 
could think of. He had lost that part of his person by 
the use of which dogs can express their agreement with 
suggestions made to them, and their pleasure or the reverse 
at any proposals for their welfare; we called him 
“Stumpy ” in reference to this defect, and he agreed it 
would do and would end a painful controversy. So 
“Stumpy ” he was, but who he really was I never found 
out. 

A little black cat came to live with me (also of its own 

-accord)—which is said to bring good fortune to a house. 
These two agreed very well together and would lie on the 
hearthrug, the cat nearest the fire. Stumpy would some- 
times put out his paw and stroke her in a tentative way, 
turning his head away lest he should be stroked in turn. 
This and other things I remarked in him made me think 
that he had at one time formed part of what is called “a 
happy family.” In such families the dog is the one which 
looks bored and humiliated, and he sometimes had this 
look, as if he knew that he was intended to be a companion 
for man and not for other creatures. He had certainly 
been taught tricks, and he betrayed himself now and then 
in unexpected ways when off his guard. If I put him to 
stand up in the corner, no power of words, command or 
entreaty, would prevail upon him to come out. He knew 
the magic word which would have brought him out with 
a bound, but J didn’t, nor could I ever discover it. He 
would look reproachfully at me and entreat me to be as 
well informed as himself. At last I was compelled to drag 
him out by his paw, to our mutual disgust. 

I was confirmed in my view that Stumpy had been a 
performing dog, and knew a caravan when he saw one, by 
his subsequent conduct. One day we were walking along 
a road some distance from home, when on the top of a hill 
in front of us there appeared. a van-like vehicle ; the dog 
stopped, I called him to come on, but he stood still and 
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lifted a paw from the ground as a warning ; I went on and 
called him again ; still no response. I went back to fetch 
him, but he fled like the wind and was quickly out of sight. 
I wanted to see what the thing was which had evidently 
alarmed him ; it was a caravan, just such a thing as would 
have a performing dog as part of its furniture. I went 
back home, feeling sure that I had seen the last of the 
stranger who had come to dwell in my gates ; but I found 
him at the door waiting to give me a grim kind of welcome, 
and covered with mud. Old Corker, who was a great 
friend of his, told me he had arrived in a fever heat and 
quite exhausted. I guessed then that he had belonged to 
a travelling performance of some kind, but had wearied of 
amusing other people and had declined the business, 
feeling that the repose of clerical life would better befit 
his declining years. 

I kept Stumpy for some years, and he came with me to 
Chester in 1875. When I married he became very much 
attached to my wife, but on one occasion, when she was 
going to pay a visit, he followed her into the tramear ; she 
did not want him, and scolded him for coming, and when 
she got out did not invite him to follow. We never saw 
or heard of him again. I questioned the conductor, who 
said that he had remained under the seat, had gone 
several journeys up and down in the tram, and he had then 
turned him out and did not notice where he went. Thus 
came and went this mysterious person ; he could not have 
been lost, for he knew his way about perfectly well. He 
was a very great favourite with children ; as they passed to 
and from the board school near my house in Plough Lane 
he sat in the gate, and played such tricks for them as they 
were able to extract from his repertoire. He would sit up 
(which seemed an easier attitude to him than standing on 
his four feet) with a piece of thin bread and butter on his 
nose, but as they did not know the word which authorised 
him to eat it, he took it as said, threw it up into the air, and 


caught and swallowed it with unfailing accuracy. I had — 
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purchased from one of our street brokers an old kitchen 
armchair mounted on a platform with wheels; it was 
meant for the use of any invalid who might wish for 
such a conveyance, and it sometimes took people and 
their luggage to the Junction. Corker was very fond of 
this chair, and when the weather was inviting he would 
sit in it under a weeping ash, with a long clay church- 
warden in his mouth, while Stumpy sat on the platform 
in front of him; they made a very quaint couple 
and always amused me. I wish I had a picture of them. 
The black cat, my other inmate, constantly showed signs 
of great reflective powers, and when the larder was thin 
would take her meals at the butcher’s next door. Passing 
one day I saw her playing with a bullock’s eye and rolling 
it about the sawdust. I made no sign of recognition. 

I very soon began to make friends with the people of my 
parish. Many of them had come from the country, where 
they had known the clergyman of their parish and had 
been accustomed to attend church—-had known and been 
known. In London they felt lost; they knew no one, 
they had no interest in any particular church—indeed, there 
had been no church in their own neighbourhood to go to, 
and some of them had ceased to attend public worship for 
many years. They welcomed any one who brought back 
the remembrance of former days, and some of them be- 
came regular and thanixful worshippers, and were grateful 
for any attention shown to their children. I kept the 
church open on Saturday evenings for those who wished 
to have a quiet time before Sunday, and a little library 
of devotional books was provided for their use. Saturday 
is a busy night for working people and not many made use 
of the opportunity, but a few who had not households to 
attend to valued it and used it. It was not so quiet as we 
should have wished, for the shops were close by, and the 
sellers recommended their goods in a lively way, to compel 
rather than attract customers. I knew their various invita- 
tions to buyers, especially that of the butcher next door. I 
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could fancy I saw the people turning over the scraps which 
adorned his board and refusing to carry them off, could see 
him turn the pieces so as to present their most attractive 
side, dash his great blue-bottle-killer-flap of leather upon 
the board, and with a loud cheery voice shout out : “ They 
will have it, they will have it.” At exactly the same hour 
every Saturday night there broke upon the ear from a 
distance the melancholy strain of some instrument played 
by a street musician. I imagined it to be the remains of a 
violin; this drew nearer and nearer, its sad cadences 


lingered for a minute or two before the house, and then © 


passed on and died away as it had come, and then I knew 
it was time for supper. The great bulk of the people were 
either railwaymen working on the lines which passed 
through Clapham Junction, or were employed at Price’s 
candle works in York Road; there was also not far off 
Tom Smith’s Christmas cracker factory, where a number 
of girls were employed. Other people got their living in 
London in divers other ways, and some, alas! found it 
hard to live at all. There were a good many theatrical 
folk. One was stage manager to German Reed’s enter- 
tainment ; he had a Bible in large type made up in many 


volumes, one of which he used to take into London to read» 


on his journeys ; he was a very interesting and unusual 
man. He told me that in his opinion the effect upon 
people of acting was to make it difficult for one to know 


when they were playing a part and when in earnest, and,” 


indeed, they scarcely knew themselves. 

I used to go into London to have my hair cut, not 
thinking that there was a suitable place for the purpose 
in such a part as I was living in, but noticing a very nice, 
large, clean-looking corner shop fitted up as a barber’s 
establishment, I ventured in one day with the intention of 
asking whether they were equal to cutting my hair. I was 
surprised to find a large bright room fitted up with all the 
appliances of the trade in first-class style ; many singing 
birds also hung in cages round the room. I wondered a 
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barber cared to have such competition to his discourse, but 
he explained, when we got on confidential terms, that the 
breeding of these birds was a part of his relaxation, and 
in short, a hobby. There was quite a Bond Street air 
about the place and the operator was in keeping with it ; 
happily I addressed him with becoming respect and he 
consented to cut my hair. While under his hands I tried 
to find out the meaning of this mysterious magnificence in 
what was a somewhat squalid neighbourhood. He saw 
what I was after, and with considerable tact saved me 
further trouble: ‘‘ This shop, sir, is not the means by 
which I get my living. I am here only for a time each day. 
Iam the actors’ hairdresser at Her Majesty’s Theatre, and I 
go into London every evening; this is only a little by-play. 
I am fond of birds and so I breed them for myself and for 
my friends, and I spend a few leisure moments, not 
unprofitably, I hope, in cutting your hair, sir,’ and so on. 
I was, then, perhaps under the hands of one of the first 
hairdressers of the day! There was another man who 
addressed me once in the street whom I could not make out 
for along time. He had a defect in one eye, and he made 
use of what might have been a drawback in the case of an 
ordinary person to give extraordinary point and meaning 
to his expression and discourse. There was, in fact, 
something fascinating in his appearance; he held you ; 
he wore peg-toppy trousers of a large and rather grotesque 
pattern, and kept his hands in the pockets. I walked 
round him, as it were, in vain, and got no nearer. He 
asked me at last to go into his house, which was close 
by. I went in; indeed, was glad to go, for I was eager 
for information. Then the mystery was revealed ; there 
were various pictures of a theatrical nature round the 
walls, and several of clowns in the attitudes they affect. 
“There,” he said, ‘“‘am I in such and such a play; 
there I am Julius Cesar,” etc. He was a clown by 
profession, but apparently was also a general under- 
study, and took such parts as were wanted when the 
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proper person failed ; he was more satisfied with himself 
than any one I remember to have met, and he also disguised 
his self-satisfaction less effectively. ‘‘ Do you know,” he 
asked, “‘ what the Vicar of Wakefield said when his house 
was burning?” ‘No,’ I said, ‘“ ‘ Fire, Fire!’ I should 
think, would not be inappropriate.”’ He was not pleased 
at this ; he liked to be taken seriously, which was strange in 
a clown; however, he was forgiving enough to strike an 
attitude, and began a piece of poetry. The thing was so 
humorous that I laughed, but I made a mistake; the 
man was aggrieved, he was disappointed in me. I made 
the best of my way out; it was rather pathetic to think 
that the clown was longing for a bit of serious emotion ; 
perhaps in truth he was a sentimentalist, hating the 
humorous with all his heart, and thinking that in a 
clergyman he would find a response to his real feelings, but 
his queer eye and look went ill with the expression of 
sentiment. ; 
Here and there, hidden away and living very quietly, 
were the failures in life, people of refinement sometimes, 
with some attainments, who tasted to the full the bitter- 
ness of frustration. There were artists good enough to 
be conscious that they had power, and loving their work, 
but yet not good enough to succeed. One man took about 
a large pencil drawing ; it was crowded with detail and 
symbolical in its character. I endeavoured to find a 
purchaser for it, but in vain; no one wanted such a thing. 
The poor man loved his picture, and would perhaps have 
found it hard to part with it, even if a purchaser could have 
been found. He was allowed to keep it; a considerate 
public would not deprive him of the joy its possession gave 
him. There was a rather distinguished-looking woman 
in my congregation ; she had dark bright eyes and black 
hair, and her figure and movements were graceful and full 
of quiet dignity ; she glided quietly into service and out 
again directly it was over, and I had some difficulty in 
finding out where she lived. When I did so I called on her. 
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She was pleased by the call, though there was a halo of 
reserve about the family. Her husband was an artist, the 
home had many signs of taste in its arrangements, they 
were very poor, but quite self-possessed and free from any 
attempt to conceal or parade their condition. I rather 
gathered, than was told, their story of unrewarded effort 
and quiet suffering; disappointment had somewhat 
embittered them; they had suffered long and patiently, 
and hope deferred had tinged their lives with an abiding 
sadness. She came after a time to Holy Communion, but 
he did not often appear in church. To proffer sympathy 
would have been almost an insult to these people, but a 
visit cheered them ; she seemed to be always longing after 
a son, who was, I think, abroad, and who had not brought 
comf(rt to them. It made me a little sad to visit such 
sufferers, but it made me infinitely more sad to pass from 
them and from my poor people in Little Coram Street to 
the fashionable parts of the town, to see the idlers in 
Piccaailly and Pall Mall (of whom one of my children asked 
in later days : ‘“‘ What do they do for a living ? ”’), and the 
wearied-looking people driving in the park. I always felt 
that the poor and suffering were better and even happier, 
for who knows what miseries some of the grand folk carry 
about with them? There is surely compensation in life, 
here or elsewhere. 


CHAPTER XXV 


Tue Finat CHANGE 


ae we had got the mission church well at work, 
I began to look round, and consider what could be 
done towards the erection of a permanent church, which 
could be duly consecrated. The site was there, and after 
taking counsel with Canon Clarke, almost a professional 
church builder, I drew up a circular letter stating the 
number of houses in the parish, their rateable value, the 
condition of the people, the population, and other parti- 
culars. I then procured lists of the shareholders in all the 
railway companies’ lines passing through Clapham Junc- 
tion, and obtained the services of two professional 
addressers of circulars. I set them down in the vestry of 
the church, and in due time had some thousands of circulars 
ready for the post. I spent about £50 in this venture ; a cab 
was sent for, and was packed with them. I fired off my 
charge, and sat down to await results. I had some curious 
experiences. Some replies abused me; some threw doubts 
upon my statements. One writer said he could not think 
of contributing to the erection of a church which for aught 
he knew might in a few years be used by some High 


Church people to introduce Romanising customs into the — 
Protestant Church. I replied that, of course, I could not — 


guarantee that such would not be the case, but that he 


should bear in mind that if those who built our ancient — 


parish churches could return they would be much surprised 
to find them the centres of Protestant worship. He sent 


me £2 2s., and asked me to excuse his haste, as he was a 4 
political dissenter. Sir Thomas Brassey sent a gentleman 
to see if there really was any person or any place which — 


could be brought within the terms of my circular. The 
322 
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envoy entered into conversation, asked many questions, 
and having decided in his own mind that I and the place 
were both in being, handed me a cheque for £10. Miss 
Turner, of Liverpool, sent me £70, and twelve months 
afterwards, when I had removed to Chester, she sent me 
another £100, which I handed on to my successor. A 
number of clergy responded to my appeal, and a large 
number of small railway shareholders sent me a few 
stamps. Altogether my £50 brought in about £1,000. 
I had asked a few gentlemen to form a committee, and a 
treasurer was appointed, so that I might not have to handle 
the money myself. I found the value of this committee 
when business had to be done, and the presence of a little 
cash quickened the interest of the members very materially. 
Mr. George Cubitt, hearing that a beginning had been 
made, and that the work was likely to go on, came forward 
with his unfailing generosity and gave £4,000, promising 
further help later on. Mr. William White was again called 
in as architect, and we inspected the site ; it was nearly 
square in shape and was shut in by houses on all sides but 
one. I suggested that we should have a very broad nave, 
narrow side aisles with no windows in them, and that the 
light should come from large clerestory windows and from 
the west window. There was an irregular piece of land 
at the west end, and the architect accepted my proposal 
that it should be occupied by an apsidal baptistry, the 
roof of which should reach to the bottom of the west 
window, and that the nave should be carried out unbroken 
to the east end, and the aisles be prolonged to the same 
extent. Mr. White produced plans admirably suited to 
the ground at his disposal, and the result was a fine, 
dignified, spacious church, light and airy, good for seeing 
and hearing, a thoroughly business-like place. It was built 
of red brick and Mr. Cubitt added a tower, which, with a 
handsome clock, may be seen from the trains passing 
through Clapham Junction. 

Meantime the work in the mission church caught on 
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well; we had a good congregation in the morning, and in 
the evening we had to turn people away. The assistant 
curate, too, was a success. He was interested in the work, 
and he had just that good opinion of his powers which 
made him feel it worth while to take pains and cultivate 
them. We had some volunteer helpers in the Sunday 
schools, and decorators from the more ornamental part 
of the neighbourhood were always to be had. Some ladies 
worked hangings and altar cloths. One hanging was 
worked in crewels on serge by a girl in consumption, 
who sent it with a kind message. She did not reside in the 
parish and was unknown to me, and did not live long 
enough to see her work in the church. When the new 
church was built, and the hangings, etc., were no longer 
needed for the mission church, I asked to have them sent 
to me, and they were used for many years in the mission 
church of St. Barnabas in Chester. Mr. Cubitt proved a 
most sympathetic friend. I spent a Sunday with him at 
“ Denbighs,” his beautiful house at Ranmore, near 
Dorking, and preached in the little church he had built 
there. Indeed, without his help I should have found my 
position in the parish of St. Peter’s untenable. The income 
was supposed to come from a portion of tithe the 
vicar of Battersea generously gave up out of the tithe of 
the original parish, but the land upon which it was charged 
had been covered with small houses, and it was im- 


possible to collect it in such small sums as fell to the lot — 


of each tithe payer. The collector came to me in despair, 


and as I had no private reserves to fall back upon I began 
to be in want. Asa curate I had always lived in comfort, — 
but as a prospective vicar I began to taste the responsibi-- 


lities of an independent position. Mr. Cubitt came to the 


rescue and enabled me to continue at my post, which — 


otherwise I must have resigned. I shall always be 


grateful for the help which enabled me to hold on, for ; 
though good people will build churches and give costly 
plate and stained glass windows and splendid screens and 
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reredoses, the living ministrant is sometimes supposed to 
have bread and flesh in the morning, and bread and flesh 
in the evening, from somewhere undefined. 

One of my pleasant recollections is that of a class which 
I had for children who were unbaptised, and who, though 
not old enough to make profession for themselves, were old 
enough to receive instruction and benefit by it. There were 
a number of the railway people who had come from country 
places where they knew the clergy and were well known to 
them. Coming to the wilderness of London, and having no 
connection with any church, they soon became indifferent 
to religious obligations and privileges. The children were 
unbaptised, not from any unwillingness on the part of their 
parents, but simply from want of opportunity ; the size of 
the parish of Battersea (before separation) had been so great 
that it was impossible for the clergy to come into personal 
contact with the people. I used to assemble these little 
ones in a class for instruction, and on a given day and time 
convenient for their friends, invited parents and others to 
come with them to the service of Holy Baptism.1 The 
parents were very grateful for the opportunity, and the 
children very much enjoyed the classes, and came eagerly 
to them. I think they will none of them forget the day 
of their baptism; it was a very pretty sight, for the 
parents provided (unasked) white dresses for the girls, 
and the boys were properly brushed up and in their Sunday 
clothes. There was one good working woman who 
always attended these services; she brought with her a 
linen cloth which, as the children bent their heads to 
receive baptism, she spread upon their shoulders to keep 
the water from running down their necks. She did this 
of her own accord, and in such a sensible and devout 


1 In the year 1918 the vicar of St. Peter’s invited me to a parish gathering 
on St. Peter’s Day. As I came away from the vicarage a woman ran after me. 
She said: ‘It’s about forty years since I saw you, but I felt sure it was 
you ; you baptised me. I was fifteen years old and I remember it well, and 
you called and told my mother to bring me to the Sunday school, and you 
would give me a class of infants to teach. She brought me, and you gave 
me a class, and I’m teaching still.” 
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manner that it added to the ceremony a touch of care and 
thought which was very welcome. 

I have not said much about my visitation of the sick. 
My happiest memories are associated with visits to them 
and to those in sorrow, and it is always more encouraging 
for the visitor to hear “‘ We are glad to see you,” than to 
be met with “It’s a long time since you’ve been; we 
thought you’d forgotten us.” An old man came one day 
with a poor girl of about twenty-five years old, and asked 
as a great favour if I could give her an order for the 
dispensary. The girl hada gentle, suffering look, and was 
so breathless with the exertion of walking that she could 
not speak. I was so much impressed by her pathetic look 
of distress that I asked them in, and made them stay and 
rest until she was recovered. There was an air of refine- 
ment about them both, and after a time I called to see how 
the sufferer was. She was in consumption, and after an 
ilmess of about two months she died. It seems that, not 
having met with much consideration in her previous 
applications for an order, she had been touched by my 
more courteous treatment, and this inclined her to. wel- 


come my visits. She had an elder sister, who was soured — 


by the hardness of the world and by unhappy experi- 
ences, and was almost an unbeliever. She was, however, 
deeply attached to her sister, and nursed her with 
a devotion which was quite affecting. She received me 
with considerable coolness, but finding how much her 
sister was cheered by my visits, she tolerated me for her 
sake ; she was keenly intelligent and critical and did not 
conceal her contempt for religious people, amongst whom 
she was willing to include the clergy. Her sister’s illness 
and death made a great change in her ; she often attended 
the little church, where I had a funeral service for her sister 


(the first which had been held in it), and borrowed many 


books from me, for she was a thoughtful reader. 
In the spring of 1875, the ground was laid out for the new 
church, and the foundations putin. I was just preparing 
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for the laying of the foundation stone when changes took 
place which marked out for me the course of my life for 
the next forty years. 

I had never allowed the thought of marriage to enter into 
my mind, partly because I had been very busy and moved. 
about a good deal, but chiefly because I saw no prospect 
of being able to maintain a wife and family, and I hesitated 
to take upon myself the responsibility of the happiness 
and welfare of another. Now, however, it seemed as if I 
was to have a home of my own, and might hope for some 
increase in payment. I began, too, to feel the need of 
companionship ; my mind kept turning to my kind friend 
in Bloomsbury, Miss Bell, who had always shown me 
sympathy and. hospitality. Her niece, Susannah Jane 
Leggett, used to stay with her for some months at a time ; 
she was fairly tall, had abundance of rich dark hair, 
deep brown eyes, with a sweet, gentle, pleasing manner 
which made her many friends. She was ten years younger 
than I (and so remained) : and her aunt was very favour- 
able to me. On May 28th, 1875, in the little, somewhat 
dark, back drawing-room of 1, Upper Bedford Place, she 
promised to become my wile, and, to share with me what- 
ever might be the state of life into which it should please 
God to call us. Our engagement was not to be a long one, 
and we were married in the autumn, but much was to 
happen before that time. My engagement took most of 
my friends by surprise, and none more so than myself. 
What I had sometimes thought of, and pictured in my 
mind without any definite purpose or prospect, came about 
in a moment, so that I was almost startled and began to 
wonder whether I had been justified in overlooking the 
little prospect there was of my giving a wife such a home as 
she had been accustomed to. A day or two after this I 
had a letter from my former vicar, Dean Howson, saying 
that if any offer of a living came to me I ought not to reject 
it for the sake of the work I was employed in, for the place 
he had in his mind was one of very great importance. I 
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resolved to think nothing of the letter but go on as if I 
had not received it; presently a friend told me that 
Canon Erskine Clarke had been asked his opinion of me 
from an influential quarter, and a day or two later I 
received a telegram from the Duke of Westminster asking 
me to call upon him at Grosvenor House. My friends 
were much excited on hearing this, and dear old Mr. 
Cazenove drove me in his carriage for the interview on the 
appointed day. The porter at the lodge in Upper Gros- 
. venor Street allowed me to pass the “In” gates without 
remark, though he kept an eye upon me until I rang the 
bell. The gentleman who received me at the door regarded 
me with polite indifference, and endeavoured to discourage 
any further attempt on my part by asking, in a tone 
which implied, ‘‘ Young man, I think you had better go 
away,” whether I had an appointment with his Grace. 
I ventured to say I had, upon which I was admitted and 
shown into the great picture gallery, one end of which is 
furnished like an ordinary drawing-room. The pictures 
in Grosvenor House are shown to visitors, and catalogues 
provided for their guidance. Amongst a party of visitors 
who were going round, catalogue in hand, I found some 
friends of my own, whom I greeted without informing 
them how it was I happened to be there, and then I seated 
myself in the drawing-room part of the gallery. Presently 
the duke came in; I knew him by sight, for I had seen 
and heard him when he had presided at public meetings. 
He took no notice of the people in the rooms, nor they of 
him, but drew me into a retired corner of the room, and 
in his quiet, dignified, but simple way, entered at once 
upon business, as a man whose time was valuable, but who 
yet did not want to show undue haste. “The post I offer 
you is so-and-so,” and he described St. John’s Church and 
parish, Chester. ‘ Do not be in any hurry to decide, but 
go and see the place and the churchwardens, and let me 
have your answer as soon as youcan.” Texplained to him 
that I had undertaken a very important work in London 
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and hesitated whether I ought to give it up, but if the 
church he referred to was the old Norman fragment I had 
visited seven years ago I would certainly go and see it, and 
should find it very difficult to decline such an attractive 
charge. 

Some time in June I went to Chester, slept at the 
Queen’s Hotel, and went out the next morning to breakfast 
with my old friend Daniel Shaw, then vicar of Bruera. 
He was astonished. to see me, and still more surprised 
when I told him the reason of my visit, which was to 
consult him about St. John’s. He said: ‘‘ Why, we have 
been wondering for two months who was going to be vicar 
of St. John’s, and now it is you!” in a tone as if the 
mountain after all its trouble had but produced a mouse. 
I found that my two immediate predecessors had held the 
living for ninety-five years between them, so that it had not 
seen many changes. It had, I afterwards learned, been 
already offered to Mr. Heywood, of Swinton, and Arch- 
deacon Johnson, afterwards Bishop of Calcutta, and been 
declined by them, so that people’s interest had been a good 
deal awakened as to its fate. Mr. Shaw drove me into 
Chester after breakfast and I called on the dean, and then 
on Mr. Thomas Hughes, the antiquary, who was one 
of the churchwardens. He summoned his fellow warden, 
the sidesmen, and the parish clerk for the next day, in 
order that I might learn all about the parish. 

I had already written to Bishop Jacobson, and received 
from him a very kindly letter with a hope that if conve- 
nient to me I would stay at his house while in Chester, 
and this I did later on, with much profit to myself, when I 
came again in July to be instituted. The Bishop’s palace, 
or house, as he always called it, being in the parish of 
St. John’s made it additionally important that the vicar 
should have the sympathy and approval of the bishop. 
I was most kindly received by him on this first occasion, 
and though Bishop Jacobson was somewhat reserved 
in his manner he conveyed with judicial firmness much 
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that was of the greatest value in guiding me to a 
decision. When I was settled in Chester he con- 
tinued his kind, firm counsel; though he was very 
unwilling to give his opinion merely in order to satisfy 
curiosity or to stimulate a controversy, he gave it with no 
uncertain sound when a matter involving important issues 
was placed before him. I was told a good story of the 
ingenuity with which he baffled curiosity which he was not 
disposed to gratify. Soon after my visit in July he had a 
dinner-party, and after dinner one of the guestsendeavoured 
to draw from him his opinion of the new vicar of St. John’s. 
““ Well, my lord, I hear you have a vicar appointed to 
St. John’s.” ‘‘ Yes, yes,” ‘I understand you’ve seen 
him.” “Yes, I’ve seen him.” “ And pray, my lord, 
what kind of-a man is he ?”’ ‘‘ Oh, what kind of a man ? 
Why, he’s a middle-aged kind of man.” To me he was 
uniformly kind, and his absolute straightforwardness and 
conscientious devotion to duty made a great impression 
on me. I owe much to his example and advice ; he was 
one who never shirked a disagreeable task. 

At the meeting with the churchwardens, sidesmen, and 
parish clerk in the vestry, we went into all the details of the 
place ; they also gave up their time to go round the parish 
with me. I was rather daunted by the size of it, by the 
nature of the courts and streets, and by the fact that the 
greater part of it lay at a considerable distance from the 
parish church, which was, indeed, at the extreme border of 
the parish, and that the more thinly populated part. 

I went on from Chester to Kendal, where my mother was 
staying with her brother, Archdeacon Cooper, at the 
vicarage. I joined them and consulted them about 
the change I proposed to make. I spent Sunday with 
them ; it was the Queen’s Accession Day, the volunteers 
came to church, and the capacious old building was filled 
to overflowing. I took part in the service and the Arch- 
deacon preached a patriotic sermon, describing the 
Queen’s Proclamation and the scenes there had been in 
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London on that day. He was always a lover of soldiers 
and would have made a fine soldier himself; he was a 
good rider and looked well on horseback.! I wrote the 
next day to the duke and accepted St. John’s, and had a 
most kind, encouraging letter in reply, in which he 
expressed the great relief and satisfaction he felt at my 
decision. I ventured to say that I thought it was impos- 
sible to meet the needs of the parish unless a mission 
church could be provided in that part of it which lay far 
from the church, and that I had hesitated to accept the 
post because I saw no provision was made for the supply 
of an assistant curate. In the prompt and generous way 
which marked all he did, he replied that he would at once 
provide for the services of one curate, if I could make 
arrangements for another to undertake the charge of a 
mission church, if and when that should be erected. 


1 T will venture to insert in an Appendix the memorial verses which I 
wrote at the time of his death, which occurred, at the age of 83, at the 
Abbey, Carlisle, on July 25th, 1896. He was buried in Kendal Cemetery 
on July 29th. 


CHAPTER XXVI 


SetTtting Down 


EANTIME in Battersea the church in Plough Lane 

was rising above the foundations, and we made 
arrangements for laying the corner-stone on St. Peter’s 
Day, June 29th. Bishop Harold Browne came to perform 
the ceremony; we had flags and streamers across the 
street and gathered together a great throng of people. 
Miss Leggett came with her aunt and other friends from 
Bloomsbury, and I was able to introduce her to my friends 
in Battersea, who were very curious to see her. The day was 
fine, and after the service we had tea in the vicarage garden. 
A jar containing various coins was placed in a cavity in 
the stone ; the bishop incautiously held it up and remarked 
upon its contents, and although several courses of brick 
were laid upon it before night, it was levered out with 


crowbars and stolen. This was a sad beginning. I was . 


very sorry to leave the place and the work ; it went on, 
however, most successfully. The church was finished 
during the year 1876, and I came to the opening of it. 
There were crowded congregations, and on the afternoon 
of the day the vicar and I, standing one on each side of 
the font, baptised more than eighty children. The church 
has proved a great blessing to the neighbourhood. 


The house at Chester, one kindly lent by the duke — 


as patron, was not ready for me; indeed, the former 
vicar’s family had not left it, and it required a great deal 
of cleaning and painting, so I took a lodging in Newgate 
Street, No. 19, and began my work in a quiet way. I 
found that there was no printed plan of Chester in exist- 
ence later than one made in 1833. 
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My brother Errington was about to be ordained, and 
he agreed to come and help me at St. John’s; this was a 
very great relief to my mind. I asked the bishop to 
institute and induct me publicly, but the feeling at that 
time was not in favour of such ceremonies being publicly 
performed, and my request was declined. I thought that 
as the bishop was a parishioner an exception might have 
been made, but it was thought better not to make a 
precedent, so I was instituted in the Chapel at ‘‘ Dee Side,” 
the bishop’s residence, and afterwards inducted by Arch- 
deacon Darby, who was then rector of St. Bridget’s, and 
afterwards became dean of Chester. There was a little 
gathering of the churchwardens and sidesmen and church 
officials, the rusty old gates were opened, and I was locked 
into the church; I ascended the old worn steps to the 
belfry, and found myself in the somewhat dilapidated 
ringing chamber. The floor was so worn and uneven that 
I had to pick my way with care. I tolled the bell eight 
times ; there was something strange and weird in being 
alone in such a place, with so many associations, and I 
thought of the cares and perplexities (happily unknown) 
which awaited me. I came down rather dazed and 
bewildered, and joined the little company which awaited 
me, and received their congratulations and good wishes. 
The old clerk, Mr. Robertson, who was a great power in the 
place, reproached me for ringing only eight times. “ You 
will be here only eight years,” he said. I thought of 
Joash, who smote but thrice and stayed, and the prophet’s 
reproach: “Thou shouldest have smitten five or six 
times,” etc. The little group of officials melted away, each 
going about his own business, the gates were padlocked 
again, and the archdeacon and I returned to the palace, 
a little depressed by the coldness of the ceremony. 

There was a curate who had done most of the work 
during the late vicar’s illness, and I left him in possession 
for a time while I went to Yorkshire to introduce my future 
wife to my mother, and we spent a happy week or two at 
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Whitby. The burden of St. John’s, however, lay heavily 
on my mind. I was suffering from the strain which the 
Battersea work had laid upon me. I had broken down there 
on one occasion, and I doubted whether I had strength 
to face the responsibility of St. John’s. At Battersea I 
had been amongst kind and sympathetic friends, who took 
a deep interest in the success of the venture there. Now 
I should be amongst strangers ; rather critical, I felt they 
would be, naturally suspicious of one of whom they knew 
nothing, and who came from a distance. They had been 
for nearly forty years under one vicar and the older 
parishioners remembered his predecessor. For ninety-five 
years these two men had held the parish, and the traditions 
would naturally be strong and opposed to change. 

I returned to Chester and to my lodging at 19, Newgate 
Street. Mrs. Orrett was my landlady, and a very kind and 
attentive one she proved. On the Twelfth Sunday after 
Trinity I read myself in and preached a short sermon from 
the Epistle of the day, ‘‘ Our sufficiency is of God.” The 
air of Chester seemed very oppressive to me. I spent the 
days in visiting the sick and the regular attendants at the 
church, and in making a new plan of the parish. While 
doing this I went into every street and court and counted 
the houses. That part of the parish which lay furthest 
from the church was densely populated, and I sought about 
for some piece of land on which a mission room or church 
could be erected. I found, however, that the land was 
either very costly, or was already promised to some one else, 
and it was with great difficulty that I secured the refusal 
of the little out-of-the-way plot upon which St. Barnabas’ 
Church now stands. The parish church, as I have said, 
was at the most thinly populated corner of the parish ; 
it retained all the old-fashioned features of a pew-rented 
church, with the associations of the eighteenth century still 
clinging to it; as one of the people said, ‘‘ It seemed to 
belong to the vicar and a few of his friends.’ The curate, 
who lived in Queen’s Park, remained with me until my 
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brother Errington could be ordained and join me. My 
brother had followed in my steps, had given up his work 
at the Derby Bank, had been at Jesus College, Cambridge, 
and was to be ordained at the September ordination. 

The day after his ordination we left for London, and 
stayed the night at St. Peter’s vicarage, Battersea, where 
our mutual friend, the Rev. John Toone (afterwards Canon 
Toone), had succeeded me. On the following day we went 
to Ipswich and with other friends took up our abode with 
kind hosts at Rushmere, a village close by. At the 
Rushmere church we all assembled for Holy Communion, 
and at eleven o’clock I was married by the vicar and my 
eldest brother John, to Susannah Jane Leggett, whose 
uncle was a well-known and much-respected farmer in 
that neighbourhood. The Prayer Book used for the 
service was given us by my old friend Canon Erskine 
Clarke. It was a pouring wet day, but that mattered 
little, at allevents to us. I have seldom experienced such 
complete rest of mind as I felt when I sat by my dear wife 
at the breakfast, which was held in a large tent in her 
uncle’s garden. There were speeches, no doubt, but they 
are all forgotten. We set off to London in the afternoon, 
and were landed in darkness and drenching rain at that 
most dismal of all stations, the old Shoreditch terminus 
of the G.EK. Railway. We stayed at the Midland Hotel, 
and the next day went off to Filey for our honeymoon. 
I selected Filey because it was a quiet place where we 
were not likely to meet many people we knew, and because 
I looked for great things from the Yorkshire air. 

After reaching Filey we walked out in the afternoon 
to get some things we needed in our lodgings, and before 
we had gone very far met my Aunt Emma, Mrs. Sharp, 
of Rugby. She stared at me, of course did not know 
my wife, nor that I had been married, so I intro- 
duced them. She and her husband, Dr. Sharp, were 
also fond of the Yorkshire air and of each other’s 
company, and had come to enjoy these blessings in 
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seclusion. But she was a woman of a lively and humorous 
temper, and I thought I traced in the twinkle which her 
eye betrayed that she was not only pleased to have 
“found us out,” but was not unpleased to have some 
company which might relieve the situation upon her side, 
for she was of a turn to enjoy a conversation of the battle- 
dore and shuttlecock order, and could return the shuttle 
with zest and interest. On another day I met one of my 
old Derby friends, a daughter of the bank manager there. 
At Scarborough my friend, Mrs. Voase, was staying and 
we went over to spend a day with her, and when in a 
fortnight we removed to Bridlington Quay we found my 
cousin, John Scott, whose curate I had been at Wisbech, 
with all hisfamily. So our dream of solitude was but a 
dream, but the awakening was not an unpleasant one, for 
they all took a great interest in my marriage, and being 
sensible people they all thought my wife a most charming, 
sympathetic, and intelligent woman, and I was proud to 
make her known tothem. This happy time was, however, 
clouded by a great sorrow; my brother Fred’s wife, 
Katie, whom we all loved and admired for her many 
beautiful qualities, had been for some time dangerously 
ill, and a few days after our marriage she died, to the 
inexpressible grief of all who knew her, leaving a little 
girl, Margaret, who has been, and is still, the constant 
companion and comfort of her father’s life. 

At Bridlington Quay we took a lodging at an old- 
fashioned house which looked upon the pier and harbour. 
At this time there were no gardens or esplanade, and the 
place retained much of its old-fashioned simplicity and 
quaintness. The Bridlington cobbles are the best boats 
for sailing and fishing I have ever known, and withal 
managed by the most capable and civil boatmen. We 
went out nearly every day, and my wife became a very 
expert fisher ; she had a fine touch, which allowed her to © 
feel the fish, and her stringful was always the greater of the 
two. The Yorkshire coast is lovely in October, and the 
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season was a perfect one. A day at Flamborough is 
especially impressed on my remembrance. There was 
just a light air stirring, the sun shone hotly through a thin 
veil of mist, which hid the view out to sea for a time ; the 
water was calm and still, the village seemed to sleep in a 
gentle haze, and all was quiet and peaceful. We lay ona 
grassy slope halfway down to the North landing, and 
as we lay and dreamed, a sail appeared coming out of 
the mist, then another and yet another, until there came 
in sight a fleet of fishing cobbles making for the landing- 
place. They were the boats which had been out for the 
cod fishing. Presently the village began to wake up, carts 
arrived on the road at the top, donkeys were produced 
from outhouses, the women and children assembled, fish- 
barrels were brought out, the donkeys with panniers were 
driven down to the beach ; soon all was alive with excite- 
ment; the carts drew up near the rough weighing places 
on the road-top near the little inn, and the boats began to 
make for shore. 

These cobbles are of a peculiar build. A sharp prow, 
which runs up high in front, has a keel of its own, which 
comes to an end halfway down the hull of the boat ; from 
this point the boat is flat-bottomed, and two keels, one on 
either side, run out at the stern ; the rudder goes down far 
below the bottom of the boat, and when unshipped serves 
asa plank. The boats approach the steep shelving beach 
stern first, the rudder is unshipped, the flat bottom runs 
on to the sloping white-chalk gravel, and the unloading 
begins. As the boats touch the shore the men leap out 
in their sea-boots, drag the boat a little further on, so as to 
steady her, the great fish are tossed out, the baskets filled, 
the panniers loaded, the lines, carefully wound up on 
boards, are packed on to the donkeys. Some ten to twenty 
» boats are unloaded, and all begin their pilgrimage up the 
Bison beach, which is like a hillside. Men, women, children, 
and donkeys arrive at the top, the scales are busy, the fish 
weighed, packed in barrels, driven off in the carts to the 
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railway, the boats are drawn up by rough windlasses so as 
to be free of the tide, the men disappear into the cottages 
to rest, the women and children finish the cleaning up, the 
donkeys go grazing or are taken into the huts, the fish 
carts have disappeared, and in a wonderfully short time 
the place sinks into quiet sunshine again, and all is asleep ; 
for the tripper season was then over and no great char-a- 
bancs appeared to disturb the quiet. We went into the 
little inn and had a fine meal off one of the fish with some 
egg sauce and potatoes. The weather, however, began 
to change and towards the end of the month we had 
a storm. The view from our sitting-room window on 
to the pier was very fine; a chain was rigged up along 
the posts in the middle of the pier to enable men to creep 
along in cage help was needed for any boat driven near 
the harbour mouth. The waves broke against the pier 
and poured in seas over into the harbour; everything 
movable was carried away, one by one the gas standards 
began to bow their heads, and finally not one of them was 
left standing. It is difficult to realise the power of the 
waves upon anything that does not give way to them. 

Our holiday was over, we spent a day or two at Sutton, 
and on All Saints’ Day, November Ist, we arrived at 
Chester to begin our duties in earnest. My brother 
Errington and sister Susan had been preparing the house 
for us, and welcomed us heartily ; we had a service in 
church that night which was largely attended, and thus 
began our life’s work together at St. John Baptist Church, 
Chester. In the beautiful vicarage house all our children 
were born, and before I bring my little history to a close 
they will like to know something about the family of their — 
mother. I have received from one of her sisters some 
particulars which should be recorded. 

Her maternal grandfather was named Bell; he was left 
an orphan when quite a child, and was adopted by a ~ 
cousin, Hugh Bell, who later on placed him at Trinity 
College, Dublin. After a time his guardian failed, the 
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money ceased, and young Bell, thrown on his own resources, 
enlisted, with two fellow students, as a private in the army. 
He went to India, and served under Colonel Wellesley 
(afterwards Duke of Wellington); he rose rapidly from 
the ranks, took an important part in the taking of Seringa- 
patam, 1799, and finally became a General ; he carried off 
some loot (as was the custom) from Tippoo Sahib’s palace, 
and a snuff box and other articles thus obtained became 
heirlooms in the family ; he gathered considerable wealth, 
and on his return to England was accustomed to drive to 
Bath in his coach and four and entertained much company. 
There are in the possession of the family some interesting 
coloured prints of the taking of Seringapatam and the 
capture of Tippoo. The originals of these are, I believe, 
at the War Office; the persons depicted in them are 
portraits, and General Bell, then a lieutenant, appears in 
the scene of the storming with a handkerchief bound round 
his head. The prints are rare ; a set of them used to hang 
upon the walls of Aunt Hetty Bell’s dining-room at No. 1, 
Upper Bedford Place. Her full name was Henrietta 
Sydenham Bell ; she was one of the General’s daughters, 


_ and a sister of my wife’s mother. 


The General married three times : (1) a Miss Sydenham ; 
by her he had three sons, two of whom were soldiers, and 
one a judge in India; (2) Miss Scott Elliott, by whom he 
had seven children ; one of them was our well-remembered 
and much-valued Aunt Hetty ; another was Wilhelmina 


| Petrie, my wife’s mother, whose twin sister married 


Mr. Poynter, father (by a previous marriage) of the 


celebrated painter; (3) a cousin, Miss Bell. She proved 


@ somewhat harsh stepmother, and Wilhelmina, who was 
a spirited girl, rebelled, and when twenty years old 
returned to India and joined her half-brother (the Indian 
judge), who offered her a home. While residing with him 


| she had two suitors, Mr. Pitt, who was in the Civil Service, 


and Dr. Leggett, in the E.I.C. Service ; the latter served 


' in the Burmah Campaign, and had a medal awarded him, 
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which we have now. Wilhelmina seems to have been 
somewhat exercised in her mind as to which of her 
suitors to choose, but she decided upon the former. They 
had five children, William, Robert, Louisa, Emily, and 
Georgina ; these children were sent home and placed in 
the care of a lady in St. John’s Wood. Mr. Pitt died, 
and after four years’ widowhood Wilhelmina married her 
other suitor, now a widower, and became Mrs. Leggett. 
They had one child, Susan, who was born at Surat on 
November 25th, 1848. When she was five years old her 
mother brought her to England and placed her with her 
half-sisters, and after making arrangements for the two 
boys to go to sea, which they did as middies in one of 
Green’s celebrated liners, she returned to her husband, 
whom she found seriously ill. Acting under advice she 
took him on a voyage to the Cape, but before they reached 
land he died, and was buried at sea. She returned to 
England nearly broken-hearted and died in the following 
year, leaving her three surviving girls (Louisa having died 
in the meantime) to the care of their Aunt Hetty. 

Mrs. Leggett was a deeply religious woman, and above 
all was a woman of prayer. She prayed constantly for her 
children and brought up the three girls, whilst her life was 
spared to them, with almost morbid care. In the course 
of their training they were called upon to endure some 
things which scarcely seem calculated to have made them 
in love with religion. Here is one of their experiences. 
On Good Friday a poor family was asked to dinner in the 
kitchen. An excellent meal was prepared, of which 
rhubarb tart formed a part. This provision was in the 
first place set before Mrs. Leggett and the children, and 
each of the latter was asked whether they would have any 
of the dainties provided. To each invitation the children 
(before instructed of their mother) replied politely : ‘‘ No, 
thank you.” The viands were then carried down to the 
poor people in the kitchen, whose virtue it became to 
consume what it had been the virtue of the dining-room 
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to decline. Meantime the mother and children (having 
eaten some dry bread) adjourned to watch the pleasure 
which the poor people enjoyed at the expense of their more 
scrupulous benefactors. It is recorded that dear Susie, 
always honest and truthful, on declining a help of the tart, 
burst into tears ; let us bless her for that touch of Nature. 
One thing may be said about such teaching, it is at least 
never forgotten. 

While Emily and Georgina lived with their Aunt Hetty, 
Susie Leggett lived the greater part of the year with the 
uncle who had married Dr. Leggett’s sister, and who had 
a large farm at Rushmere, near Ipswich, as I have men- 
tioned. She spent, however, several months of the year 
at her aunt’s in London ; it was there that I first met her, 
and I used to look forward to the times when her visits 


_ became due. She was an excellent musician and her aunt 


had her instructed by Hallé. It was always a pleasure to 
meet her; her bright, gracious, and yet honest manner 
had a charm which won and retained the warm affection 
and respect of all who were happy enough to know her, and 
who were worth knowing themselves. ‘In her tongue 
was the law of kindness.’ This is her story, and this is 
how I obtained a wife whose price was far above rubies, 


my mother a dutiful and affectionate daughter, my 


brothers and sisters a sister worthy even of them, my 
nephews and nieces an aunt who had a warm sympathy 
for them in their hopes and aims, and my children a 
mother whose example, if they will follow it, even at a 
respectful distance, will bring happiness to their lives and 


| the lives of others. 
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To THe Rev. tHe Recror 


THINK you will find that this is the top, 
When you come to the end, pray make a full stop. 


July 17th, eighteen hundred and seventy three, 
__ A party went to Southend to have a cup of tea. 
We started in the morning, I think about eight ; 
We got to the station early and of course we had to wait. 
Some went in cabs, others preferred walking, 
Being a great many ladies, there was plenty of talking. 
The morning was rather dull, and tiny drops of rain, 
We did not feel it much, for we were in the train. 
We had a little stoppage, I think ’twas near Barking, 
We thought it was the stoker with the engine larking. 
Some did not like to stop, their tempers were broiling, 
And, after all, we found ’twas only something wanted oiling. 
Then *twixt hopes and fears we all began to fret, 
We were all afraid the day would turn out wet ; 
But as we journeyed on the sky looked much clearer, 
And being so dull before, the light seemed much dearer. 
When we got to Gravesend, they tore our tickets in half, 
As we stayed a little time there was a little chaff. 
One or two got out, twas wrong, depend upon it, 
And one little girl managed to lose her bonnet. 
Then we journeyed on again, as merry as a king, 
Looking out on either side admiring everything. 
The cornfields and meadows were beautiful to see 
Near a pretty little village I think they called Leigh. 
We got to Southend, the whistle did the babies shock ; 
We had orders to meet at the “ Middleton ” by four of the clock. 
We inquired the way—'twas the first time we'd been down— 
“This way to the beach, mum, and this way to Cliff Town.” 
And then we roamed about after flowers to get a bunch, 
And found we got so hungry we had to stop for lunch. 
Then we walked along the pier, as did a-many more; 
I think, as well as others, they ought to mend the floor, 
For what with wind and walking nerveless I did feel ; 
Now and then instead of fish I found I caught my heel. 
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And then we walked back and met many a cousin, | 

And heard ‘I would treat you, but they’re eighteen pence a | 
dozen.’ 

We had a nice drive, five miles at sixpence each, 

Rather short measure, but we came round by the beach. . 

Then we obeyed orders and went to the hotel, | 

After our long drive all round, pretty well ? 

Pretty well, 1 thank you, but better after tea. 

The children cried ‘ Hip, hip, hurrah, isn’t it a spree?” 

And if they get a penny, they think it such a treat 

For running along the road with their naked little feet. 

It reminded me of Zoo, for just at four o’clock 

They seem to know it’s feeding time, and then the animals flock, 

When we went into tea, the way we had to pass, 

A poor woman was ill, lying on the grass; 

I went into the room and found they had not missed her, 

I felt sorry for her, and so sent out a sister. 

And after grace was said, we all sat down to tea, 

They all looked so.jolly ’twas a pleasant sight to see. 

I sat at a table headed by Mr. Scott; 

The meat was very nice and the tea strong and hot, 

Plenty of bread and butter, shrimps, sugar and milk, 

Nothing so common as winkles, and I did not see a whelk. 

Some could eat the crust and others ate the crumb, 

‘* Please to pass the sugar and milk this way, mum.” 

We had a good tea and the company most select 

With one or two barrel organs each called a pet. 

When tea was nearly over and some had to quit, 

Others were waiting outside and had nowhere to sit. 

Mr. and Miss Cure both worked very hard, 

And seeing our enjoyment was their greatest reward. 

And when he said grace, what he said was right, 

We found the Southend air didn’t take away the appetite. 

If we never did justice before, we did then, he said, 4 

He thought we did full duty to the tea, meat, and bread ; 

And knowing things are dear prompted him to speak, 

He was glad our money lasted to the middle of the week. 

And when outside the room some began to dance 

To some funny tunes, I suppose they come from France. 

Everything French goes down very well, 

But I think our English scenery none could excel. 

Then we walked along the beach, the tide was coming in, 

I only saw one lady with a little drop of gin 

In a little bottle, you know, just on the quiet, 

So many little drops of which creates many a riot. 
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If they would put in a box what they spend in a year 
In little drops of gin and in pots of beer, 

Then they might go out of town for two or three weeks, 
And come back with strong limbs and rosy cheeks. 

And if much less corn was made into malt 

We should have more meat to eat with our salt, 

There would be less beer to drink and more food to eat, 
And fewer tipsy people rolling in'the street. 
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They think it makes them strong; I think it makes them weak, 
When their boots won’t carry them and their tongues won’t 


speak. 
If I had plenty of money I think I would be wise, 
I would go to Southend for a month to ruralise. 
It renovates the nerves and sharpens the intellect, 
And to two or three donkey rides I should not object. 
A horse would suit me better, being much larger, 
But I could not pay the charge of an expensive charger. 
And then we roamed about, it was getting rather late, 
We started from the station just as the clock struck eight, 
And on our journey home we saw the setting sun, 
And each began to talk of what they’d seen and done. 
To see earth, sea, and sky to me is quite a treat, 
And pretty little chalky cliffs this side of Purfleet, 
And the pretty little churches standing here and there, 
And scenes to gladden every heart I saw everywhere. 
There’s a pretty little tower on a hill to the right, 
On coming home to London, ’tis a very pretty sight. 
The blessing of sight to see the beauties of sea and land, 
We will thank the Giver of all, He made all Nature grand. 
When we arrived in London, half glad night had come, 
I thanked my Maker heartily for my safe arrival home ; 
And should we live another year and have a day to spend, 
We could not do better than go to Southend. 
The old ladies enjoyed themselves as well as the young, 
And all seemed to join in when the hymns were sung ; 
Workpeople’s times in London are dull and drear ; 
Perhaps only see the sunshine that one day in the year ; 
Both the old and young kicked up Meg’s diversion, 
And altogether I think we had a very nice excursion. 
And so long as I live I feel quite sure, 
I shall not forget Mr. and Mrs. Cure, 
Oh dear me, I had nearly forgot 
That other gentleman and Mr. Scott ; 
I hope you are all well and hearty, 
This comes from one of the select tea party. 
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And that night when I went to bed, 

I was so surprised to see my face so red. 

I hope you will excuse the liberty I am taking, 

I thought of these few lines while busy at dressmaking, 
With Walker by my side while I am writing this. 

As I never went to school don’t take it amiss. 


M. Lryzs, 23, Museum Street. 
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IN MEMORIAM 


“ Gather wp the fragments that remain ” 


Ae ere memory serves, we seek to gather in 
| The broken halting threads of life’s record, 
| And from the former years we fain would win 

I What reverence and love will sure afford. 


The student, urged not by ambition’s claim, 

But gently led by Duty’s even hand, 
| He passed from home to school, with but one aim, 
That he might faithful in life’s conflict stand. 


From school to college, where the royal fane 
Of stately Trinity his love possessed, 

Where Whewell, Sedgwick, others, and a train 
Of giants showed pre-eminence confessed. 


As Fellow, Tutor, Dean, he won his way, 

A somewhat stately Don, he took his place, 
And there are men of mark who to this day 
Confess his discipline was touched with grace. 


But not content with dignity and ease, 

God’s vows upon him as a priest, he sought 

To use his ministerial office not to please, 

But for mankind’s salvation by Christ wrought. 


From college rooms at Trinity he passed 

To Great St. Andrew’s, where he taught and prayed ; 
Amidst the poor at times his lot he cast, 

And preached the truth, none making him afraid. 


Then, leaving much-loved Trinity, he found 
In Kendal’s vale and famous church the work 
Of his best years of life, and all around 

His influence was felt in school and kirk. 


The schools his daily care, his joy and pride, 

The children his, he theirs, he never failed 

In efforts for their welfare, all things tried 

To train their lives in goodness, and prevailed. 
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A simple childlike spirit was the key 

Which opened out this mystery, that one 

So learned as the Don of Trinity 

Could be the children’s playmate, full of fun. 


Yet no one, child or man, had ever dared 
To take a liberty, or make too free, 

For with his playful spirit there was shared 
A dignity which kept men in degree. 


The parish church in wide and open space 

Seemed typical of him, whose open mind 

Found room for all men’s views, yet none could trace 
Licence for trifling in his judgment kind. 


His deep, deliberate voice and solemn air 

Were suited to the place and kind of men 

Who gathered in those sacred walls to hear 

The Word of Life, which he proclaimed to them. 


K. V., the well-known letters which conveyed 
A meaning to each kinsman old or young, 
The house, the building he himself surveyed 
While from the hilly field it quickly sprung. 


We sce him standing at the open door 
With flowing hair, whiter as years sped on, 
Waving his welcome to the coming guest 
Or else his blessing on the parting one. 


His open study door, from whence his voice 
Came ever and anon to tell his student ways, 
Allowed him with his household fo rejoice, 
And take a part in all its works and ways. 


Here in the early morn, whilst others slept, 
He busy was at work, and so the day 

Was robbed of half its terrors, and was kept 
By prayer and labour from undue delay. 


His garden also, while the day was young, 
Resounded to his voice and knew his toil, 

For him the flowers opened and birds sung, 
Bringing contentment which no cares could foil. 


Nor would he slothfulness in others bear, 

Some task was found, suited to each one’s hand, 
A seat was wanted here, some weeding there, 
None need beyond the “ third hour ” idle stand, 
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His household prayers, too, will remembered be, 
When he expounded in such simple way 
That all could understand, and he 


With wholesome words and thoughts redeemed the day. 


His four score years found him still clear in mind, 
Steadfast in purpose, minded to his task, 

In sympathy with what was good and kind, 
Grace to submit was all he seemed to ask. 


When life was done and earthly work was o’er, 
We brought his body to the moorland town, 
Along the streets which knew his step of yore, 
Amongst the people whom he called his own. 


The muffled peal of Kendal’s mellow chimes, 

The music sounding through the open door, 

The white-robed clergy, friends of former times, 
’*Twas thus they brought him to the chancel floor. 


We laid him in the earth he loved, where he 

Had oft pronounced a blessing on the dead ; 

His grave selected so that we might see 

The home he built, the church where prayers he said. 


So we were minded of the House above, 

“Not made with hands,” eternal in the sky, 
And of the Church, built on the Saviour’s love, 
Where worship those whose bodies in Christ die. 


Another saint at rest, a chapter closed, 

But written in its pages grateful thought 

From those who reverenced him and whom he loved, 
Whom by example he had urged and taught. 
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